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NOTE 

Except  where  references  to  characterc  weU- known  to  all 
the  world  occur  in  these  pages,  this  book  does  not  present 
a  picture  of  pubUc  or  private  individuals  Uving  or  dead 
It  IS  not  in  any  sense  a  historical  novel.  It  is  in  conception 
and  portraiture  a  work  of  the  imagination. 


"  Strangers  come  to  the  outer  wall— 

(Why  do  the  sleepers  stir?) 
Strangers  enter  the  Judgment  House— 

{Why  do  the  sleepers  sigh?) 
Slow  they  rise  in  their  judgment  seats, 
Sieve  and  measure  the  naked  souls, 
Then  with  a  blessing  return  to  sleep. 

(Quiet  the  Judgment  House.) 
Lone  and  sick  are  the  vagrant  souls — 

(When  shall  the  world  cotae  home?)" 

"Let  them  fight  it  out,  friend,  t^^hings  have  gone  too  far, 
God  must  judge  the  couple:  leave  them  as  they  are — 
Whichever  one's  the  guiltless,  to  his  glory, 
And  whichever  one  the  guilt's  with,  to  my  story! 

"Once  more.    Will  the  wronger,  at  this  last  of  all. 
Dare  to  say,  'I  did  wrong,'  rising  in  his  fall? 
No?    Let  go,  then!    Both  the  lighters  to  their  placesi 
While  I  count  three,  step  you  back  as  many  paces!" 

"And  the  Sibyl,  you  know.  I  3aw  her  with  my  own  eyes  at 
Cumae,  hanging  in  a  jar;  and,  when  the  boys  asked  her,  'What 
would  you,  Sibyl?'  she  answered,  'I  would  die.'" 

"So  is  Pheidippides  happy  for  ever,— the  noble  strong  man 
Who  would  race  like  a  God,  bear  the  face  of  a  God,  whom  a 

God  loved  so  well: 
He  saw  the  land  saved  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  was  suffered 

to  teU 
Such  tidings,  yet  never  decline,  but,  gloriously  as  he  began 
So  to  end  gloriously— once  to  shout,  thereaT^r  be  mute: 
'Athens  is  saved!'  Pheidippides  dies  in  the  shout  for  his  meed." 


"Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar." 
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THE  JASMINE   FLOWER 

THE  music  throbbed  in  a  voice  of  singular  and  deli- 
cate power;  the  air  was  resonant  with  melody,  love 
and  pain.  The  meanest  Italian  in  the  gallery  far  up  be- 
neath the  ceiling,  the  most  exalted  of  the  land  in  the  boxes 
and  the  stalls,  leaned  indulgently  forward,  to  be  swept  by 
this  sweet  storm  of  song.  They  yielded  themselves  ut- 
terly to  the  power  of  the  triumphant  dfljutante  who  was 
making  "Manassa"  the  musical  feast  of  the  year,  renew- 
ing to  Covent  Garden  a  reputation  which  recent  lack  of 
enterprise  had  somewhat  forfeited. 

Yet,  apparently,  not  all  the  vast  audience  were  hypno- 
tized by  the  unknown  and  unheralded  singer,  whose  stage 
name  was  Al'mah.  At  the  moment  of  the  opera's  supreme 
appeal  the  eyes  of  three  people  at  least  were  not  in  the 
thraldom  of  the  singer.  Seated  at  the  end  of  the  first  row 
of  the  stalls  was  a  fair,  slim,  graciously  attiied  man  of 
about  thirty,  who,  turning  in  his  seat  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  house  was  in  his  circle  of  vision,  stroked  his  golden 
moustache,  and  ran  his  eyes  over  the  thousands  of  faces 
with  a  smile  of  pride  and  satisfaction  which  in  a  less  hand- 
some man  would  have  been  almost  a  leer.  His  name  was 
Adrian  Fellowes. 
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without  doing  Wolmf  to  M«  ^*  ""  °^'="  *ha'' 

afford  to  study7he^ffec°  f  .v""""'^  ff""^'  '>*'  ~"ld 

that  he  hTs  Sn  th-Tl'""^'  '^"'^^  ^"^  '"  ^is  eyes 
Which  has  trickrwrjo^-X^^VSdt'  ^^''' 

opera  were  not  looldng  at  the  stLp^     tI  T*  °^  ^''^ 

sitting  well  back-p^oS/^«'.J^^;y^^?ftheman, 

without  marked  obi^aTn  ^*  ^^  ™S''*  ^  her 

tinted.  delicatffeaS  oi  tf^'"-7.^"'^."P°«  *«  «>*- 

gown,  which  was  1^1° /''^  ^f'  "  "  J°y°"«  blue  silk 

fnd  wonSuT^oKter  C  "Her°  *'  '°'''\'^" 
upon  her  lap,  the  Uds  haU  closed  as  t?     ^^''  ^^^  ^^^ 
with  that  1-rspicuous  fd  Xt?ve*Cf  ;-^^^^^^ 
her  conscious  of  all  that-  ,.,,<,         •  ™™  showed 

effect  of  ler  o^  poi     He?n''""^  "'"""r'*  ''^^-^^^^  the 
She  was  «°t^Sus^    tr^ur  ^^"^1^  ^^^?^«'- 
faster  because  of  if   and  p  vI  "®''  ^^^"^  "^^ 

every  mood  ^d  timi  of  hu^.  "J'^^™"'  adjustable  to 
the^gnancy  of  t^oplrtry"  SZrcH^r;^" ^  *° 

:5o-rrris^:5rF^-^-^ 

-ny;  but  she  was  alsoTu^J.^Se^t^lrb^ld'^;:; 
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THE   JASMINE    FLOWER 

deferential  appeal  to  her  emotions  of  the  dark  H,',«n 
guished,  bearded  man  at  her  side  with  tLT  '  *^' 
and  the  Grecian  pr.,file,  whoi  yea;sTintt  th'TZ  J** 
Offi<.  ^d  at  embassies  on  the'continTnt  had'^vS^ 
a  tact  and  an  msinuating  address  oeculiarlv  =ii  ■  . 
her  ^x^  She  was  well  aw'are  of  TanSorf^  SSon^ 
and  had  come  to  the  point  where  shedeZt^l^' 
and  _had  thought  of  Znn,Z\tLr!^l'^^^^' 

fe'^rtr^n-Ss^r  a^  £4r£ 

scanned  the  royal  box  that  night  she  tad  feh  that  I,    "^ 
thmg^only  Httle  less  than  /diadem'til  X^f 

=^^— ass 

r^Jirihr  r^''?  ^™  shthad  inSW°^e^S! 
irasted  it  with  the  figure  of  Ian  StafTord  and  tJi»/^f),l 

not  worth  a  thousand  a  year     Certa^vhfh' ^  T'" 

vey.d  by  an  mfectious.  rippling  munnur  de^tful  to 

Rudyard  Byng  was  worth  three  millions  of  pounds,  and 
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another  man  look  at  TaZLl  rlJi  .  ■}^  **"  "»"/ 
natural  and  SddeJTt^L^'^1  T'^  T*  !«?'"'* 
shoulders  of  his  mind"  for  tJ^  mf^  ^,  "^^^^^  *« 
influence  her.  tLrwas  sm^  H^^."""  ^°°''  '^<^  ^ 
fortune  of  h^  ZJ'^b:^^^,  B^gt^no^  ^^"1 

deepanTndeS^<.^«J    "  "^^^^  ^<^  «™«^.  » 
it  o^y  reSSo^^n^he^^Hh^W  ""ll^-f^'  ^'^^ 

♦t,„      •  ^  "  world  and,  m  her  own  wonls   "™<,ii, 

dear  dJsden  cS  jSe"  '''  "  ^"""^  ^•^-'^- 
ti^Jol  B^^cSL^Seilt-^  '°-'^  ^^  -  ^^ 
his  m  5  ^e'S  Z^T^  of  what  was  going  on  in 

I  am  too  young,  and  not  dever  enough  to  i- 
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THE   JASMINE    FLOWER 

stand  aU  the  music  means-is  that  what  you  arc  think- 

He  shook  Ws  head  in  negation,  and  his  dark-brown  eves 
commanded  hers,  but  stiU  deferentiaUy.  as  he  salST^'y^ 
blow  o£  what  I  was  thinking.    You  wUl  be  forev^  youn^ 

'•H„^'  t  •  '^1  «f  »^ve  been  as  clever  at  twenty-two/' 
How  trying  that  you  should  know  my  age  so  exact  y 
-.t  darkens  the  future."  she  rejoined  w^th  a  «,ft  Uttte 
Uugh;  then,  suddenly,  a  cloud  jissed  over  her?^  ft 
weighed  down  her  eyelids,  and  she  gazed  before  h^  into 
space  with  a  str^ge^^  perplexed,  a^d  timorou^  Zi^^. 
What  did  she  see?  Nothing  that  was  light  and  joyous 
Mdfn^f  ^.^"°",%«P^  d«w  closer.  Ld  the  Ke 
held  m  her  lap  dipped  from  her  fingers  to  the  floor. 

This  aroused  her.  and  Stafford,  as  he  returned  the  fan 
to  her,  said  into  a  face  again  alive  to  the  preset:   "y«? 

spirits  of  a  sombre  future.  '  >-«»««! 

Her  fine  pink-white  shoulders  lifted  a  little  and   once 

niore  quite  self-possessed,  she  rejoined,  lightly^  Ti.Tl 

sSe  -^"  '      '^^^  ^'^  ^^^  m^^d  <aS1L- 

fhfnftf^  ^"^  T'  '^'*  °"  ^"<^y^d  Byng,  and  some- 
tiiing  m  the  rough  power  of  the  head  arrested  her  atten- 

w^;,iS,V^  t^°''^^'  ^^^  '^°^eh  her  mind:  "H^ 
wonderful  to  have  got  so  much  at  thirty-three!  Three 
millions  at  thirty-three-^d  millions  beget  millions  i" 
th.  ■=;  ^°7'"-f^l'?"s  meant  power;  millions  made  ready 
the  stage  for  the  display  and  use  of  every  gift,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  the  fu"  occupation  of  aU  pS,^n^  quaj! 

LT^    fnr^^'i""" ""'  ''^''  °'  ^'  ^^  beauty,  ^hi^h 
wasi       wf  '^  every  ray  of  merit.     Powei^that 

mfA-    .1°'™  grandfather  had  had  power.     He  had 

P  oited  the  vamty  of  mankind,  and,  as  though  to  prove 
bis  cynical  contempt  for  his  feUow-creatures   had  ten 
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invtntcd  a  qutclc-ririnK  gun  which  nearly  every  nation  in 
the  world  adopted.  First,  he  had  got  power  by  a  fortune 
which  represented  the  shallovncss  and  gullibility  of  hu- 
man nature,  then  had  exploited  the  serious  gift  which  had 
always  been  his,  the  native  genius  which  had  devised  the 
gun  when  he  was  yet  a  boy.  He  had  dieti  at  last  with 
the  smile  on  ''  lips  which  had  followed  hit  remark, 
quoted  in  eve  i,'reat  newspaper  of  two  continents,  that : 
"The  world  wants  to  be  fooled,  so  I  fooled  it;  it  wants  to 
be  stutmed,  so  I  stunned  it.  My  fooling  v.ill  last  as  long 
as  my  gun;  and  both  have  paid  me  well.  But  they  all 
love  being  fooled  best." 

Old  Draygon  Grenfcl's  fortune  had  been  divided  among 
his  three  sons  and  herself,  for  she  had  been  her  grand- 
father's favourite,  and  she  was  the  oiJy  grandchild  to 
whom  he  had  left  more  than  a  small  reminder  of  his 
existence.  As  a  child  her  intelligence  was  so  keen,  her 
perception  so  acute,  she  realized  him  so  well,  that  he  had 
said  she  was  the  only  one  of  his  blood  who  had  anything 
of  himself  in  character  or  personality,  and  he  predicted — 
too  often  in  her  presence — that  she  "would  give  the  world 
a  start  or  two  when  she  had  the  chance."  His  intellect- 
ual contempt  for  his  eldest  son,  her  father,  was  repro- 
duced in  her  with  no  prompting  on  his  part;  and,  with- 
out her  own  mother  from  the  age  of  three,  Jasmine  had 
grown  up  self-willed  and  imperious,  yet  with  too  much 
intelligence  to  carry  her  will  and  power  too  far.  Infinite 
adaptability  had  been  the  result  of  a  desire  to  please  and 
charm;  behind  which  lay  an  linlimited  determination  to 
get  her  own  way  and  bend  other  wills  to  hers. 

The  two  wills  she  had  not  yet  bent  as  she  pleased  were 
those  of  her  stepmother  and  of  Ian  Stafford — one,  because 
she  was  jealous  and  obstinate,  and  the  other  because  he 
had  an  adequate  self-respect  and  an  ambition  of  his  own 
to  have  his  way  in  a  world  which  would  not  give  save  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Come  of  as  good  family  as  there 
was  in  England,  and  the  grandson  of  a  duke,  ho  still  was 
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talent  m^tl^^^T^^'^^Zl^^T"^:^'''^'^ 

above  aU  othS  evH^  Z^''.  "^P'^^  W.  «.««« 

struck  him  noT^  hhTT^  •?""*  °^  '^^  niillionaire 
Ja»nine's  eyes,  smiled  JdlSloSaS*  *"''  '*''*^« 

to  a  complete  triumph  '^ ''''"«  *«*  ^*  "^Kht 

honest.  alen.S^?,^^»,'-^^,^tly-^   It  was 

eyes  had  teZn^S^^wr^?*!:/"*  ^^'i""'  '^'"W"' 
the  mouth  wTs^wliJ^^  "^^  nscklessness. 
though  the  hands^S^*b^;-^l««'*  "^  indolent; 
st..ngth.  acti^dty.  and'Z  a'^hftlX^r  "°"""^  °^ 

I  -ntirLS  S  •te"ad*^J;^"l^''^«-  "-f- 
swaUows  me  Ukfa^to™  ^    .f ■  ri^ftively.  "and  this 

With  ■  l»k  wUd,  »A  u,  pfc  ,^  j,^^ 
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leaned  over  and  whispered — for  the  prima  donna  was 
beginning  to  sing  again: 

"There's  nothing  you  have  missed  in  your  race  that 
you  cannot  ride  back  and  collect.  It  is  those  who  haven't 
run  a  race  who  cannot  ride  back.  You  have  won;  and  it 
is  all  waiting  for  you." 

Again  her  eyes  beamed  upon  him,  and  a  new  sensation 
came  to  him — the  kind  of  thing  he  felt  once  when  he  was 
sixteen,  and  the  vicar's  daughter  had  suddenly  held  him 
up  for  qtiite  a  week,  while  all  his  natural  occupations  were 
neglected,  and  the  spirit  of  sport  was  himuliated  and 
abashed.  Also  he  had  caroused  in  his  time — who  was 
there  in  those  first  days  at  Kimberley  and  on  the  Rand 
who  did  not  carouse,  when  life  was  so  hard,  luck  so  un- 
certain, and  food  so  bad;  when  men  got  so  dead  beat, 
with  no  homes  anywhere — only  shake-downs  and  the 
Tents  of  Shem?  Once  he  had  had  a  native  woman  sum- 
moned to  be  his  slave,  to  keep  his  home;  but  that  was  a 
business  which  had  revolted  him,  and  he  had  never  re- 
peated the  experiment.  Then,  there  had  been  an  ad- 
venturess, a  wandering,  foreign  princess  who  had  fooled 
him  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  to  the  top  of  their 
bent;  but  a  thousand  times  he  had  preferred  other  sorts 
of  plea,  ires— cards,  horses,  and  the  bright  outlook  which 
came  with  the  cUnking  glass  after  the  strenuous  day. 

Jasmine  seemed  to  divine  it  all  as  she  looked  at  him — 
his  primitive,  almost  Edenic  sincerity;  his  natural  in- 
dolence and  native  force;  a  nature  that  would  not  stir 
until  greatly  roused,  but  then,  with  an  unyielding  per- 
sistence and  concentrated  force,  would  range  on  to  its 
goal,  making  up  for  a  slow-moving  intellect  by  sheer  will, 
vision  and  a  gallant  heart. 

Al'mah  was  singing  again,  and  Byng  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  There  was  a  rustle  in  the  audience,  a  movement 
to  a  listening  position,  then  a  tense  waiting  and  attention. 

As  Jasmine  comnosed  herself  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Ian   Stafford,   whoje   well-proportioned   character,   per- 
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sonaUty,  and  refinement  of  culture  were  in  si.rh  ^o  i,  j 
contrast  to  the  pei^ality  of  theTtl^r-^efli^l 
Uv^jn  those  new  lands.    He  has  wasted  muda^f  E 

^_^^    urnig   to   get  another,     Ian  answered  a  Uttle 

^.^Ts  of s.'t^ss  -s',i£i 

For  a  whole  seven  minutes  this  voice  seemed  to  Iv  ft,» 

As^ZL     gratitude  and  dramatic  abandon. 

thewtfacldV°°*^'°^"?^'^^"^°f*'«^'-°be^"ght 
e  name  of  a  candle,  and  m  an  instant  she  was  in  a  cloud 
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of  fire.  The  wild  applause  turned  suddenly  to  notes  of 
terror  as,  with  a  sharp  cry,  she  stumbled  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage. 

For  one  stark  moment  no  one  stirred,  then  suddenly 
a  man  with  an  opera-cloak  on  his  arm  was  seen  to  spring " 
across  a  space  of  many  feet  between  a  box  on  the  level  of  - 
the  stage  and  the  stage  itself.    He  crashed  into  the  foot- 
lights, but  recovered  himself  and  ran  forward.    In  an  ■ 
instant  he  had  enveloped  the  agonized  figure  of  the  singer 
and  had  crushed  out  the  flames  with  swift,  strong  move- 
ments. 

Then  Ufting  the  now  unconscious  artist  in  his  great 
arms,  he  strode  off  with  her  behind  the  scenes. 

"Well  done,  Byng!  Well  done.  Ruddy  Byng!"  cried 
a  strong  voice  from  the  audience;  and  a  cheer  went  up.  - 

In  a  moment  Byng  returned  and  came  down  the  stage. 
"She  is  not  seriously  hurt,"  he  said  simply  to  the  au- 
dience.   "We  were  just  in  time." 

Presently,  as  he  entered  the  Grenfel  box  again,  deafen- 
ing applause  broke  forth. 

"We  were  just  in  time,"  said  Ian  Stafford,  with  an  ad- 
miring,  teasing  laugh,  as  he  gripped  Byng's  arm. 

"'We' — ^well,  it  was  a  royal  business,"  said  Jasmine, 
standing  close  to  him  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes  with 
that  ingratiating  softness  which  had  deluded  many  an- 
other man;  "but  do  you  realize  that  it  was  my  cloak  you 
took?"  she  added,  whimsically. 

^^  "Well,  I'm  glad  it  was,"  Byng  answered,  boyishly. 
"You'll  have  to  wear  my  overcoat  home." 

"I  certainly  will,"  she  answered.    "Come — the  giant's 
robe." 
People  were  crowding  upon  their  box. 
"Let's  get  out  of  this,"  Byng  said,  as  he  took  his  coat 
from  the  hook  on  the  wall. 

As  they  left  the  box  the  girl's  white-haired,  prema- 
turely aged  father  whispered  in  the  pretty  stepmoth- 
er's ear: 
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"Jasmine  'U  many  that  nabob— you'U  see  " 
The  stepmother  shrugged  a  shoulder.     "Jasmine  is  in 
love  with  Ian  Stafford,"  she  said,  decisively 

reply"*  ^''^  ""^  ^""^y^  Sy"8'"  ^««  the  stubborn 
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WHAT'S  that  you  say— Jameson!— what?" 
Rudyard  Byng  paused  with  the  lighted  match  at 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  stared  at  a  man  who  was  reading 
from  a  tape-machine,  which  gave  the  dub  the  world's 
news  from  minute  to  minute. 

"Dr.  Jameson's  riding  on  Johannesburg  with  eight 
hundred  men.  He  started  from  Ktsani  two  days  ago. 
And  Cronje  with  his  burghers  are  out  after  him." 

■The  flaming  match  burned  Byng's  fingers.  He  threw 
it  into  the  fireplace,  and  stood  transfixed  for  a  moment, 
his  face  hot  with  feeling,  then  he  burst  out: 

"But — God!  they're  not  ready  at  Johannesburg.  The 
burghers  '11  catch  him  at  Doomkop  or  somewhere,  and —  " 

He  paused,  overcome.  His  eyes  suffused.  His  hands 
went  out  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"Jameson's  jumped  too  sooni"  he  muttered.  "He's 
lost  the  game  for  them." 

The  other  eyed  him  quizzically.  "Perhaps  he'll  get 
in  yet.  He  surely  planned  the  ching  with  due  regard  for 
every  chance.    Johannesburg — " 

"Johannesbi'rg  isn't  ready,  Stafford.  I  know.  That 
Jameson  and  the  Rand  should  coincide  was  the  only 
chance.  And  they'll  not  coincide  now.  It  might  have 
been— it  was  to  have  been  — a  revolution  at  Johannes- 
burg, with  Dr.  Jim  to  step  in  at  the  right  minute.  It's 
only  a  filibustering  business  now,  and  Oom  Paul  will 
catch  the  filibuster,  as  sure  as  guns.  'Gad,  it  makes  me 
sick!" 
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rZFrT^^-  "l^  '*-«»>cl''"  remarked  Ian  Stafford, 
^       cj^cally,  offering  Byng  a  lighted  match. 

Byng  grumbled  out  an  oath,  then  fixed  his  clear,  stron? 

ook  on  Stafford.     "It's  abnost  enough  to  maJce  C^^^^ 

and  France  forget  1870  and  fall  into  each  other's  a™T" 

he  answered     "But  that's  your  business,  you  FoVdm 

Office  people's  business.    It's  the  fellows  out  there,  fS 

tLT^:  tT  "^y,  °l*em,  rm  thinking  of.     It's  tke  Int! 

sh  kids  that  can't  be  taught  in  their  mother-tongue  and 

he  men  wh.  pay  all  the  taxes  and  can't  becomeSns 

It  s  the  juslK.*  you  can  only  buy;  it's  the  foot  of  Kruger 

on  the  necks  of  the  subjects  of  his  suzerain;   it'sl^h^g 

dirt  as  Englishmen  have  never  had  to  eat  it  anywhere  in 

Z  Tfr.:'i-*'r  """  "^^^  ^"-^  ^''^  *ey  Sch  li 
Jim,  It  11  be  ten  times  worse.    Yes,  it  '11  be  at  Doomkoo 

unless-  But,no,they'U  track  him,  trap  him,getZS' 
Johannesburg  wasn't  ready.  Only  yesterday  I  had  a  caWe 
^^~u  ^X'^PP^  *°rt  .  .  .  "but  they  weren't  ready 
IZl^   guns  enough,  or  something;  and  Englishmen 

tr^L^^  wTf  ^u"""'  °°*  ^y  ^  <^^«««d  sight!    Now 
It  11  be  the  old  Majuba  game  all  over  again.    You'll  see  " 
It  certainly  will  set  things  back.    Your  last  state  wiU 
be  worse  than  your  first,"  remarked  Stafford 

Rudyarc"  Byng  drained  off  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
at  a  gulp  almost,  a.  Stafford  watched  him  with  inward 
adverse  comment,  for  he  never  touched  wine  or  soiii- 
save  at  meal-time,  and  the  between-meal  swizzle  revolted 
his  esthetic  sense.  Byng  put  down  the  glass  very  slowly 
gazmg  straight  before  him  for  a  moment  without  sS 
ng.  Then  he  IcxDked  round.  There  was  no  one  very  near 
though  cunous  faces  were  turned  in  his  direction,  e  the 
^m  news  of  the  Raid  was  passed  from  mouth  to  m.ath 

a  firf^r^fi'ngeT  *°  '^"^  ^'  ^°"'='^^'^  ""'  *-*  ^'^ 

ot  hat     Dr.  Jim  U  never  get  in  now;  and  there'!!  be  no 

•^/s  a  la  coque  for  breakfast.    But  there's  an  omelette  to 

IS 
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be  got  out  of  the  mess,  if  the  chej  doesn't  turn  up  his  nose 

mv  'Ln^?'"";  '^h-t  has  brought  things  -3  Su'TS 
Why.  mean,  low  tyranny  and  injustice.  Why,  iurt^a 
n^w,  jealous  race-hatred  which  makes  helots  o  Bri4^ 
men^  Smiple  fanners,  the  sentimental  newspapeJ^«£ 
th«n-smiple  Machiavellis  in  veldschoeni"  • 

Stafford  nodded  assent.  "But  England  is  a  very  con- 
ven taonal  cA./."  he  repHed.  "She  likes  the  e^^X  W 
omelette  broken  in  the  orthodox  way  "  ^         ^ 

S^oH°^tT*^'^''''*'**'>^"8gscomefrom,isshe?" 

Stafford  smUed  as  he  answered:   "There'll  be  a  pooH 

many  people  in  England  who  won't  sleepllnight^ 

bemuse  they  want  Jameson  to  get  in;  sLe  h^^^l 

0°  BritiS  Zf  "T^  *^*y>  '"^"^  °f  th«  nnlUoS 
t.^^  °°^y  '°^^  "P  ^  "^he  Rand,  with  Krueer 

standing  over  rt  with  a  sjambok,  which  h;'iruse.  U^ 
mght  at  the  opera  we  had  a  fine  example  of  p^ce^ 
imnd,  when  a  lady  burst  into  flames  on  the  stare  Tn,=^ 
spmted  South  African  prima  donna?  the  fivaJt 
^u'r  h  J.  Zt"  ^^^-^y^^  saved^a^S;h: 
A  Hght  like  the  sun,  broke  over  the  gloomv  and  rather 

hi>S!with  W=       ^^^  ^^  ^"^  •*  ^*  ^e  expense  to 

A^f'  y°"  ^''*"*  to  say?" 

All  at  once  the  personal  element,  so  powerful  in  mo<!t 
of  u3-^v«i  m  moments  when  interests^Teriste^ 

The'^a^*  F?rV'°'''  °'"'^'"*^  ^  othe"-^e  S 

•  thP  ^!    u-  ^°f  ^'"°«ent  It  ahnost  made  Byng  fomet 

S  t^fJ   ^^  t^."^^  *°  ^  '^"-i  ^here  he  hfd  Se 
au  that  was  worth  doin?  so  far  in  hie  Mt^.      t. •  u T  T 

•  Wd  it.lf  into  his  ve^  ^^utrwMc^^.^^;  ^%^. 
mg  or  wakmg,  mto  its  arms  of  memory  and  3ng 

of 'tte  g;°r^  "'  ^"^  ^"«'"  ""-^^  will  belfound  at  the  end 
i6 
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I,  w  "^  "^  °nly  one  paper  that  morning,  and  it-tl  e 
latest  attempt  at  sensational  JoumaUsm-had  so  Jh^ 
km  blush  at  the  flattering  references  to  himXi^^ 
to  the  incident  at  the  onera  that  ho  t,„^      «="  "i  relation 

SStSJ"*"  ■' ~  «»■>■»*"«'■■>«  S 

S.'SS^  12,3",";''  "■"■' "  "-SSe  if  5 

r^s—HfiSP-''^-- 

fm  aa.  ta  „.,„  , J'Sg^S,  U'CTSrS 

I? 
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"You've  seen  her  to-day,  then?" 

Staftord  looked  at  him  with  some  curiosity,  for  the  event 
TOS  one  hkely  to  rouse  a  man's  interest  „  a  w<^ 
Al  mah  was  umnarried,  so  far  as  the  world  knew  ^^ 
nian  of  Byng^s  kind,  if  not  generally  infianSie  wa^ 
very  hkely  to  be  swept  off  Ws  feet  by  s^me  uWl  w;«Z 
m  some  .musual  circumstance.  Stafford  had  ZZ^ 
Rudyard  Byng  talk  to  any  woman  but  Jasmine  fe.^ 
tlm  five  minutes  at  a  time,  though  hundreds  of  eager  and 
avancous  eyes  had  singled  him  out  for  attentio^rd 
as  >t  seemed  absurd  that  any  one  should  build  a  p^^ 
m  Park  Lane  to  live  in  by  himself,  the  glances  sentK 

Mness.  And  there  need  not  have  been,  and  there  wi 
not  any  loss  of  dignity  on  the  part  o  match-^^ 
mothers  in  anglmg  for  him,  for  his  family  was  quit^d 
enough;  his  origm  was  not  obscure,  and  ta?rbrinri^^ 
wa.adequat«.  His  external  rugged„e;s  was  ^ly  3' 
but  U  was  also  got  from  the  bitter  rough  UfX  ^dQ 
for  so  many  years  in  South  Africa  before  he  had  fX^2 
on  his  feet  at  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg 
As  for     strange  women,"  during  the  time  that  h^A 

,  Why  I  was  at  Al'mah's  house  in  Bniton  Street  at  ei^ht 
o  dock  this  moming-with  the  milkman  and  thrnews^v- 
and  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I  saw  her  t^  S' 
been  up  since  six  o'clock,  she  said.  Cod^i't  sleeo  for 
Tt'rimrriS  '?  '°°''"«  '^^  a  ptsVtes  m 

S^^u?i^r;^--^£^-9 
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might  judge— and  thank  you  kindly,  Mr.  Byng  with 
such  a  joUy  kugh,  and  ever  and  ever  and  ever  so  grkteful 
and  so  wonderfully-thoughtful,  I  think,  was  the  word- 
as  though  one  had  planned  it  all.  And  wouldn't  I  stav 
to  breakfast?  And  not  a  bit  stagey; or  actressy,  and 
rather  what  you  call  an  uncut  diamond-a  gem  in  her 
way  but  not  fine  fleur,  not  exactly.  A  touch  of  the  karoo 
or  the  praine,  or  the  salt-bush  plains  in  her,  but  a  good 
chap  ^together;  and  I'm  glad  I  was  in  it  last  night  with 
her.  I  laughed  a  lot  at  breakfast-why  yes,  I  stayed  to 
breakfast.  Laugh  before  breakfast  and  cry  before  sup- 
per that  s  the  proverb,  isn't  it?  And  I'm  crying  all 
nght,  and  there's  weeping  down  on  the  Rand  too  " 

As  he  spoke  Stafford  made  inward  comment  on  the 
story  bemg  told  to  him,  so  patently  true  and  honest  in 
every  particular.  It  was  rather  contradictory  and  un- 
reasonable, however,  to  hear  this  big,  shy,  rugged  fellow 
taking  exception,  however  delicately  and  by  inference 
only,  to  the  lack  of  high  refinement,  to  the  want  of  fine 
J^r,m  Almah's  personality.  It  did  not  occur  to  hini 
that  Byng  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would  be  comparing 
Jasmine  s  quito  wonderful  delicacy,  perfumed  grace  and 
exquisite  adaptability  with  the  somewhat  coarser  beauty 
a^d  gemus  of  the  singer.  It  seemed  natural  that  Byng 
should  turn  to  a  personality  more  in  keeping  with  his 
owTi,  more  likely  to  make  him  perfectly  at  ease  men- 
tally and  physically. 

Stafford  judged  Jasmine  by  his  cm  conversations  with 
her,  when  he  was  so  acutely  alive  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  most  naturally  brilliant  woman  he  had  ever  known 
or  met;  and  had  capacities  for  culture  and  attainment 
as  she  had  gifts  of  discernment  and  skill  in  thought  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  best  of  the  ladies  of  their  world 
io  him  she  had  naturally  shown  oiilv  the  one  side  of  her 
nature— she  adapted  herself  to  him  as  she  did  to  every 
one  else;  she  had  put  him  always  at  an  advantage,  and 
m  domg  so,  henself  as  well. 
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Full  of  dangerous  coquetry  he  knew  her  to  be-she  had 
been  so  from  a  child ;  and  though  this  was  culpable  in  a  way 
heand  most  others  had  made  more  than  due  allowance' 
bewuse  mother-care  and  loving  surveillance  had  been 
withdrami  so  soon.    For  years  she  had  been  the  spoiled 
darling  of  her  father  and  brothers  until  her  father  married 
again;  and  then  it  had  been  too  late  to  control  her     The 
wilder  was  that  she  had  turned  out  so  weU,  that  she  had 
been  so  studious,  so  determined,  so  capable.    Was  it  be- 
cause she  had  unusual  brain  and  insight  into  human  nature 
and  had  been  wise  and  practical  enough  to  see  that  there 
was  a  point  where  restraint  must  be  applied,  and  so  had 
kept  herself  free  from  blame  or  deserved  opprobrium  if 
not  entirely  from  criticism?    In  the  day  when  girls  x^ere 
not  m  the  present  sense  emancipated,  she  had  the  savoir 
;atre  and  the  poise  of  a  married  woman  of  thirty     Yet 
she  was  delicate,  fre.h,  and  flower-like,  and  very  smusing 
in  a  way  which  delighted  men ;  and  she  did  not  antagoni^ 
women. 

Stafford  had  ruled  Byng  out  of  consideration  where  she 
was  concerned.  He  had  not  heard  her  father's  remark  of 
the  night  before,  "Jasmine  will  marry  that  nabob-you'U 

of  KfoK^'  ^°Y^''^:  J^'^^'i  to  the  strange  possibilities 
of  hfe  by  a  note  which  was  handed  to  Byng  as  they  stood 
before  the  dub-room  fire.  He  could  not  help  but  see- 
he  knew  the  envelope,  and  no  other  handwriting  was  like 
Jasmines,  tjiat  long,  graceful,  sUding  hand.  Byng 
turned  it  over  before  opening  it. 

hand.    I  wonder  how  she  knew  I  was  here  " 

Mentally  Stafford  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  said  to 
himself:  If  Jasmine  wanted  to  know  where  he  was,  she'd 
hnd  out.    I  wonder— I  wonder." 

snSe  "^^^^^  ^^2'  °^^''  '^^°^  ^ace  passed  a  pleased 

"Why,"  Byng  said,  almost  eagerly,  "it's  from  Miss 
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a«^jwants  me  to  go  and  teU  her  about  Jameson  and 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  his  face  clouded  again. 
The  fcst  thing  I  must  do  is  to  send  cables  to  Johannes- 
burg. Perhaps  there  are  some  waitinp  for  me  at  my  rooms. 
I U  go  and  see.  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  get  news  sooner 
I  generally  get  word  before  the  Government.  There's 
sometlung  wrong  somewhere.    Somebody  has  had  me  " 

If  I  were  you  I'd  go  to  our  friend  fii-st.  When  I'm 
told  to  go  at  once,  I  go.  She  wouldn't  like  cablegrams 
and  other  things  coming  between  you  and  her  command 
-ev^  when  Dr.  Jim's  riding  out  of  Matabeleland  on 
the  Hand  for  to  free  the  slaves." 

Stafford's  words  were  playful,  but  there  was,  ahnost 
unknown  to  himself,  a  strange  little  note  of  discontent 
and  irony  behind. 

Byng  laughed.    "  But  I'll  be  able  to  tell  her  more,  per- 
haps, if  I  go  to  my  rooms  first." 
''You  are  going  to  see  her,  then?" 
"Certainly.     There's  nothing  to  do  till  we  get  news 
of  Jameson  at  bay  in  a  donga  or  balled  up  at  a  kopje." 
Thrusting  the  delicately  perfumed  letter  in  his  pocket  he 
nodded,  and  was  gone. 
"I  was  going  to  see  her  myself,"  thought  Stafford, 
but  that  settles  it.     It  will  be  easier  to  go  where  duty 
calls  instead,  since  Byng  takes  my  place.    Why,  she  told 
me  to  come  to-day  at  this  very  hour,"  he  added,  suddenly 
and  paused  in  his  walk  towards  the  door. 

"But  I  want  no  triangular  tea-parties,"  he  continued 
toreflect.  .  .  "WeU,  there'll  be  work  to  do  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  s  sure.  France,  Austria,  Russia  can  spit  out 
their  venom  now  and  look  to  their  mobilization.  And 
wont  Kaiser  William  throw  up  his  cap  if  Dr  Jim  gets 
caught!  What  a  mess  it  will  be!  Well— well— well'" 
He  sighed,  and  went  on  his  way  brooding  darkly   for 

fJr"^     f  *'?,^^  *«  ^^^d  of  a  great  trial  for 
iingland  and  all  British  people. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  OAVCHTER  OP  TVRB 

"J^ONSIEUR  voleurr 

Jasmine  looked  at  him  acain  u  shi.  h<»4  a^ 

closet"  h£T  ^V'?^-^-  ^*«"^"A  "e  t^^SS; 
close  to  him,  her  hand  resting  in  his  big  palm  like  a  cad 
of  rose-leaves:  while  a  delicate  perfume  SS  to  sen^ 
Byng  beamed  down  on  her.  mystified  ^d  eager.TetTy 
no  means  impatient,  since  the  situation  was  one  whoUv 
agreeable  to  him,  and  he  had  been  caUed  robb^Tn  to 
Ume  with  greater  ^dolence  and  with  a  diSS?  ^J^ 
Now  he  merely  shook  to  head  in  humo.ous  protest  Md 
gave  her  an  indulgent  look  of  inquiry.  SomeCwh;  t\t 
quite  at  home  with  her;  while  yet  he  w^^Kv  1 
mudi  dehcacy  and  beauty  and  bloom  ^  * 

Why,  what  else  are  you  but  a  robber?"  she  added  with 

tnendhnet'!  of  his  eraso     "VrHf  .•<.«  „«     -^x.  "*"■* 

»i    II    ^    .  .        6""i'-       lou  lan  off  with  mv  onpra. 
cloak_  last  mght,  and  a  very  pretty  and  expenZ  ^^i 

puroS  ■•  '"'*  *''  ^'^'"  '^^  ^^'^^'■'  "•*  -  - 
She  preened  herself  a  little  at  the  phrase.  "I  returned 
your  overcoat  this  moming-beforr  breakfast;  I„d1 
didnt  even  receive  a  note  of  thanks  for  it.  I  mfKht 
property  have  kept  it  till  my  opera-cloak  came  back." 
Its  never  coming  back,"  he  answered-    "and  as  for 

.^^•In  the  Row?"  she  asked,  with  an  undertone  of  mean- 
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••Well,  not  exactly.    I  was  out  looking  for  your  cloak  " 
Without  breakfast?"   she  urged  with  a  whimsicia 
glance. 

"Well,  I  got  breakfast  while  I  was  looking  " 

"And  vvhile  you  were  indulging  material' tastes,  the 
cloak  hid  jtself— or  went  out  and  hanged  itself?" 

He  settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  huge  chair  which 
seemed  made  especially  for  him.  With  a  rare  sense  for 
details  she  had  had  this  very  chair  brought  from  the 
hbrary  beyond,  where  her  stepmother,  in  full  view  was 
writing  letters.  He  laughed  at  her  words-a  deep,  ^und 
chuckle  It  was. 

"It  didn't  exactly  hang  itself;  it  lay  over  the  back  of 
a  Chesterfield  where  I  could  see  it  and  breakfast  too  " 

A  Chesterfield  in  a  breakfast-room!    That's  more  like 
the  furniture  of  a  boudoir." 

•'WeU  it  was  a  boudoir."  He  blushed  a  little  in  spite 
'''  himself  ^ 

.  1^'*'  j.'j"  ,'^'''"»'^'s-     Well,  she  owed  you  a  breakfast 
at  least,  didn  t  she? 

"Not  so  good  a  breakfast  as  I  got." 
"That  is  putting  rather  a  low  price  on  her  life,"  she  ib- 
jmned;  and  a  little  smile  of  triumph  gathered  at  her  pink 
hps,  hps  a  little  like  those  Nelson  loved  not  wisely  yet 
not  too  well,  if  love  is  worth  while  at  all. 

"I  dii:.i't  see  where  you  were  leading  me,"  he  gasped, 
helplessly.       I  give  up.     I  can't  talk  in  your  way." 

What  is  my  way?"  she  pleaded  with  a  little  wave  of 
laughter  in  her  eyes. 

"Why,  no  frontal  attacks— only  flank  movements,  and 
getting  round  the  kopjes,  with  an  ambush  in  a  drift  here 
and  there." 

"That  sounds  like  Paul  Kruger  or  General  Joubert  " 
she  cned  in  mock  dismay.  "Isn't  that  what  they  are 
doing  with  Dr.  Jameson,  perhaps?" 

His  face  clouded.    Storm  gathered  slowly  in  his  eyes, 
a  gnmness  suddenly  settled  in  his  strong  jaw.     "Yes," 
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he  amwered,  presently,  "that's  what  they  wiU  be  doine- 
and  if  I  m  not  mistaken  they'U  catch  Jameson  just  as  yw 
(aught  me  just  now.  They'U  catch  him  at  Doomkop  or 
thereabouts,  if  I  know  myself— and  Oom  Paul." 

Her  face  flushed  prettily  with  excitement.  "I  want  to 
hear  all  about  this  empire-making,  or  losing,  affair-  but 
there  are  other  things  to  be  settled  first.  There's  my 
opem-cloak  and  the  breakfast  in  the  prima  donna's 
boudoir,  and — 

blai^*'  '^"^  ^^  ^°"  ^"'^  '*  "^^  Al'mah?"  he  asked 

"Why,  where  else  would  my  cloak  be?"  she  inquired 

with  a  httle  laugh.     "  Not  at  the  costumier's  or  the  clean- 

"  l^^'l-  T^"*'  ^  ^^^  ^"^"^  flippancy  aside,  do  you 
reaUy  think  I  should  have  talked  like  this,  or  been  so 
exigent  about  the  cloak,  if  I  hadn't  known  everything- 
If  I  hadn  t  been  to  see  Al'mah,  and  spent  an  hour  with  her 
and  knew  that  she  was  recovering  from  that  dreadful 
shock  very  quickly?  But  could  you  think  me  so  inhuman 
and  unwomanly  as  not  to  have  asked  about  her?" 

I  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  investigate  much  when 
you  were  talkmg— not  critically,"  he  replied,  boldly  "I 
would  only  be  thinking  that  everything  you  said  was  all 
right.     It  wouldn't  occur  to  me  to—" 

She  half  dosed  her  eyes,  looking  at  him  with  laaguish- 
mg  humour.  Now  you  must  please  remember  that  I  am 
quite  young,  and  may  have  my  head  turned,  and—" 

It  wouldn't  alter  my  mind  about  you  if  you  turned 
your  head  he  broke  in,  gallantly,  with  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  and  try  his 
Hand  at  a  game  entirely  new  to  him. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  in  which  she  looked  at 
him  with  what  was  half-assumed,  half-natural  shyness 
His  attempt  to  play  with  words  was  so  full  of  nature  and 
had  behind  it  such  apparent  admiration,  that  the  unspoiled 
part  of  her  was  suddenly  made  self-conscious,  however 
agreeably  so.    Then  she  said  to  him: 
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"I  won't  say  you  were  brave  last  night-'hsc  do<.«>'t 
touch  the  situation.     It  wasn't  bravery  of  course-  ^1 
splendid  presence  of  mind  which  coZk  orT^e  to"' 
man  with  great  decision  of  character.    I  don't^^he 
newspapers  put  it  at  all  in  the  right  wav     iJ  w!^ru 
saying  a  child  fix>m  the  top  of  a  b^^n^builirw^*  S^ 

vlThlT,'  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^^e  fo'-  fifteen  years  where 

no  virtl     ™°^^,'l"^^k-by  instinct,  as  it  were.    Ttee^ 
no  virtue  in  it.     I  was  just  a  little  quicker  than  a  thouS^d 
other  rnen  present,  and  I  was  nearer  to  the  stage/' 
Not  nearer  than  my  father  or  Mr.  Stafford  " 
Ihey  had  a  bigger  shock  than  I  had,  I  suooose    Th^„ 
got  struck  numb  for  a  second     T'ttT  ,     ^"PP°^-.  They 

You  seem  sensitive  enough  to  fine  emotions  "  ■,h^ 
said,  almost  shyly.  "You  were  comple^y  ars;>rl^i 
earned  away,  by  Al'mah's  sinring  W  „^hf  t^  ' 
" ''Well S°'™ *^* escapTdU  I sSd tS^^ 

saved  my  hfe  with  the  comet  once.  A  Hon  got  in<=;d^ 
my  zareba  in  .'^odesia.  I  hadn't  my  gun  ,St^  ^ch 
S  bW  "ate  *''  r  ^*'  "^-^  i-tThe  wTcrS 
"I  wa^er  m  the  Gfitterdammerung "— and  he  tumml 
to   and  got  away  into  the  bush  with  a  howl     hS 

If  W  -  '^'  r'*  ""^^^  °^  ^'  *•>«  ^«^  with  he  S^n^r^ 
If  you  ve  ever  been  really  dying  of  thirst,  and  have  re^^ed 

lCt^r:u'\  ?°,T^^be«»"e  wonderful  to  yo^^er 
after  that-the  tnckle  of  a  creek,  the  wash  of  a  wave  on 
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the  shore,  the  drip  on  a  tin  roof,  the  drop  over  a  fall  the 
swish  of  a  rainstorm.  It's  the  same  with  birds  and  trees 
And  trees  aU  make  different  sounds— that's  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.    It's  all  music,  too." 

Her  breath  came  quickly  with  pleasure  at  the  imagina- 
tion and  observation  of  his  words.  "  So  it  wasn't  strange 
that  you  should  be  ravished  by  Al'mah's  singing  last  night 
was  It?"  She  looked  at  him  keenly.  "Isn't  it  curious 
that  such  a  marveUous  gift  should  be  given  to  a  woman 
who  in  other  respects—"  she  paused. 

"Yes.  I  know  what  you  mean.    She's  so  untrained  in 
ots  of  ways.    That's  what  I  was  saying  to  Stafford  a 
httle  while  ago.    They  Uve  in  a  world  of  their  own   the 
stage  people     There's  always  a  kind  of  irresponsibiUty. 
The  habit  of  lettmg  themselves  go  in  their  art,  I  suppose 
makes  them  m  real  life,  throw  things  down  so  hard  When 
they  don  t  hke  them.    Living  at  high  pressure  is  an  art 
likemuac.    It  alters  the  whole  equilibrium,  I  suppose.    A 
WOTian  hke  Al'mah  would  commit  suicide,  or  kill  a  man 
without  reahzing  the  true  significance  of  it  all." 
her.?"  *^  you  thinking  that  when  you  breakfasted  with 

"Yes,  when  she  was  laughing  and  jesting— and  when 
she  kissed  me  good-bye." 

"When— she— kissed  you— good-bye?" 

Jasmine  drew  back,  then  half-glanced  towards  her  step- 
mother m  the  other  room.  She  was  only  twenty-two,  and 
though  her  emancipation  had  been  accompUshed  in  its 
way  somewhat  in  advance  of  her  generation,  it  had  its 
ongm  m  a  very  early  period  of  her  Ufe,  when  she  had  been 
allowed  to  reaa  books  of  verse— SheUey,  Byron,  Shake- 
speare, Verlaine,  Rossetti,  Swinbume.'and  many  others— 
unchaUenged  and  unguided.  The  understanding  of  things, 
reserved  for  "the  wise  and  prudent,"  had  been  at  first 
vaguely  and  then  definitely  conveyed  to  her  by  slow  but 
subtle  means— an  apprehension  from  instinct,  not  from 
knowledge.  There  had  never  beett  a  shock  to  her  mind. 
a6 
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so  loosely,  that  Al'mah  had  Idssed  him.     W^  it  ^S' 

fXT^5denSf        °"*""'''  "P"^^'*'  *«>•  ^-^  ^-h 
He  did  not  understand  quite  vet  hp  «.«i7  ti,,*  -i, 

iig  Pii^to  on  th.   t  ff**^"^  '"°'""  *°  l'^^  than  kiss- 

ing i<anato  on  the  stage.    It  was  pure  impulse     She  for 

-S  '^tit^  "sl'^.r^-    ^' --  h- ->^  '^  ^o- 
But  tibin  i!"  ■  ^fj'^*   "n-^nventional.  wasn't    it.? 
«ut  then,  she  is  a  httle  Irish,  a  little  Spanish  and  the 
tBst  Wn;  and  she  is  all  artist  and  bohS." 
Ja^es  face  cleared,  and  her  equiUbrium  was  in 

lei  Aimah  had  not  kissed  her  when  shp  Irtt   „,i,;u 

S^tp?^  '  f^^'-  °^  ""^^  *«  insists  on 
sending  me  a  new  cloak,  and  keeping  the  other  a<=  L 
memento.    It  was  rather  ba^y  sing^.lSt°S--    "  ' 

nor^w^^li-----^^^^^^ 

i  "^soro.lL^J.^~?tS^«n-  stiU  c.- 


then.  a=  fl,I,  ,     '."-'""^  pcuume  wmch  her  fing( 
there  as  they  lay  m  his  pahn  when  she  greeted  him 
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entrance.  "It  was  like  an  incense  from  the  cloak,  as  it 
blanketed  the  flames.  Strange,  wasn't  it,  that  the  under- 
sense  should  be  conscious  of  tliat  Uttle  thing,  while  the 
over-sense  was  adding  a  sensational  postscript  to  the 
opera?" 

.She  smiled  in  a  pleased  way.  "Do  you  like  the  per- 
fume?   I  really  use  very  little  of  it." 

"It's  like  no  other.  It  starts  a  kind  of  cloud  of  ideas 
floatmg.  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it.  I  imagine 
myself—"  ^ 

She  interrupted,  laughing  merrily.  "My  brother  says 
ixr^Ti^^  "^^^^  ^""^  ^"Sry,  and  Ian  Stafford  calls  it  'The 
Wild  Tmcture  of  Time'— frivolously  and  sillily  says  that 
It  comes  from  a  bank  whereon  the  'wild  thyme'  grows' 
But  now,  I  want  to  ask  you  many  questions.  We  have 
been  mentaUy  dancing,  while  down  beyond  the  Lim- 
popo— 

His  demeanour  instantly  changed,  and  she  noted  the 
look  of  power  and  purpose  coming  into  the  rather  boyish 
and  good-natured,  the  rash  and  yet  determined,  face, 
n  was  not  quite  handsome.  The  features  were  not  regu- 
lar, the  forehead  was  perhaps  a  little  too  low,  and  the 
hair  grew  very  thick,  and  ^70uld  have  been  a  vast  mane 
It  It  had  not  been  kept  fairly  dose  by  his  valet.  This 
valet  was  Krool,  a  half-caste— Hottentot  and  Boer-whom 
he  had  rescued  from  Lobengula  in  the  Matabele  war 
and  who  had  m  his  day  been  ship-steward,  barber,  cook' 
guide,  and  native  recruiter.  Krool  had  attached  himself 
to  Byng,  and  he  would  not  be  shaken  off  even  when  his 
master  came  home  to  England. 

Looking  at  her  visitor  with  a  new  sense  of  okservation 
ahve  m  her.  Jasmine  saw  the  inherent  native  drowsiness 
of  the  nature,  the  love  of  sleep  and  good  living,  the  healthy 
primary  desires,  the  striving,  adventurous,  yet,  in  one 
sense  unambitious  soul,  The  very  deft  in  the  chin,  like 
the  alluring  dimple  of  a  child's  cheek,  enlarged  and  hard- 
ened, was  suggestive  of  animal  beauty,  with  its  paralld 
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suggestion  of  indolence.    Yet,  somehow,  too  ample  as  he 
was  both  m  fact  and  by  suggestion  to  the  imagination 
there  was  an  apparent  underlying  force,  a  capacity  to  do 
huge  things  when  once  roused.    He  had  been  roused  in 
his  short  day.    The  Ufe  into  which  he  had  been  throJT 
mth  men  of  vaster  ambition  and  much  more  selfish  ends 
than  his  own,  had  stirred  him  to  prodigies  of  activity  in 
those  strenuous,  wonderful,  electric  days  when  gold  and 
diamonds  changed  the  hard-bitten,  wearied  prospector 
vvho  had  doggedly  delved  till  he  had  forced  open  the  hand 
of  the  Spmt  of  the  Earth  and  caught  the  treasure  that 
flowed  forth,  mto  a  millionaire,  into  a  conqueror,  with  the 
world  at  his  feet.    He  had  been  of  those  who,  for  many  a 
night  and  many  a  year,  eating  food  scarce  fit  for  Kaffirs 
had,  m  poverty  and  grim  endeavour,  seen  the  sun  rise  and 
fall  over  the  MagaUesberg  range,  hope  alive  in  the  morn- 
ing and  dead  at  night.    He  had  faced  the  devilish  storms 
which  swept  the  high  veld  with  lightning  and  the  thunder- 
storie,  stnking  men  dead  as  they  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
boulders  of  some  barren,  mocking  kopje;  and  he  had  had 
the  occasional  wild  nights  of  carousal,  when  the  miseries 
and  robbenes  of  life  and  time  and  the  ceaseless  weariness 
and  hope  deferred,  were  forgotten. 

Ju"^"^  ff^i^^?'"  "'  &c^the  pioneer  endeavour,  the 
reckless  effort,  the  gambler's  anxiety,  the  self-indulgence 
the  crude  passions,  with  a  far-off,  vague  idealism,  the  self- 
ish oudook  and  yet  great  breadth  of  ^Veli„g,  with  narrow- 
ness of  individual  purpose.  The  rough  life,  the  sordid 
struggle,  had  left  their  mark,  and  this  easy,  coaxing,  com- 
fortab  e  hfe  of  London  had  not  covered  it  up-not  vet 
He  still  belonged  to  other— and  higher— spheres 

1  hero  was  a  great  contrast  between  him  and  Ian  Staf- 
Z\  ,r^^  ^landsome,  exquisitely  refined,  lean  and 
gracefiU  of  figiure,  with  a  mind  which  saw  the  end  of  your 
sentences  from  the  first  word,  with  a  skill  of  speechlike 
a  Damascus  blade,  with  kno^dedge  of  a  half-Uozen  lan- 
guages Ian  had  an  aUusiveness  of  conversation  which 
2g 
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™oW^..^lT'^'"^'y  mterjected  the  exclamation 

-St-^^2-Sre^n.^ 

tiny  hand,  her  ^ghrfi^f  keSr?'''""?'?:  ^*  ''^^ 
most  impossible  pL  af^wUte  ^^"^  ^*^  ''^  ^- 

now  at  l-tlVe  :^chedtam^!^„'eK^tk^"^;^^ 
So^.th^^^^''^^^--^^    Onewonl/t^tr- 

I.  She  married.  WeU  h^^f.  ,  ~^  ^'■'' "'^^'^  "^ 
Tynemouth.  b^t  he  was  fSe  elZ^^'^.f '"•  *"  ^^'  °f 
sport.  Th^y  went  ^n  ^J  u  ""^  *^"'  ^"^  ^^  f"-- 
Africa,  andThey  ^tS  t Je  f ^^7^°".  '"   *°°*   « 

my  friend,  was  stTdSo^thf^SS'the^t"^-  ''•^• 
haps  you  know  it— not  f=,  r        r  ^  •    '°^  chasm— per- 

^  with  ft»„  p^«  ^„  j„r£,*  SiS,."S;4 
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^^' WW  LT^!-   ^^  ''^  •*  ^^  ^  over  did  she 
b^ktot^i^H  "■"^^yj^PPf"^-    WeU.  when  she  came 

tpf'S  hi^  s^^-Er ^r ,"?: 

^d  parasol,  too,  but  Alic«  Tynemouth  wouldn'S  it  to 

J  she  gave  it  to  the  man  who  puUed  her  back.    Why 

''How  do  you  know  she  did  that?" 

chanS  "r'T^'  !"  ^".h°"°«red  pkc«  in  Stafford's 
cnamoers.    I  conjecture  right,  do  I?" 

^t^says.  wUl  you  see  him.    There  is  news  fri,  &^'h 

Byng  rose,  but  Jasmine  intervened.     "No  teU  him  t« 
^here,"  she  said  to  the  footman.     "Ma^^hil^^sh^ 

.Jr^,   T^^^'  ^"^  remained  standing.    He  seemed 

fn™"!^';  ^TJ^  ^""^  P"^^'""*'  ^«d  with  head  CS 
fonvard  looked  mto  space,  engrossed,  intense  ^ 

JfT^ff'f^'^  him  as  an  artist  would  study  a  picture 
and  deaded  that  he  nad  elements  of  the  unusui  and  w^ 

^Sr.nd'T""^*^-  '"'^""^'^  "^'''-  he  wa^  not  u^ 
Wm  H.  H  H  /^  ™*'?^"«  °^  t*^^  »^^^°«  ^^A*  about 
wS'simliH  ^"^  ^  ""^  °'  ^'^■P'"'  his  watch-chaL 
^1  TwL  J.T'fP"^"'^  ^"°"gh  for  a  school-boy- 
and  he  was  worth  three  million  pounds,  with  a  oakce 
bmld.ng  m  Park  Lane  and  a  feudalLtle  in  wtle. fS 
for  a  penod  of  year..  Inhere  was  nothing  g:^Uy  string 
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in  Ws  caiTiage;   indeed,  he  did  not  make  enough  of  his 
height  and  bulk;   but  his  eye  was  strong  and  clear,  his 
head  was  powerful,  and  his  quick  smile  was  very  wimling 
Yet-yet,  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  who,  to  her  mind 
should  have  made  three  millions  at  thirty-three.     It  did 
"^.T^  *°  k''/J^*  ^^  ^^  ^^'y  representative  of  the 

fnTfiL  ,:    ^^^  ^^  "^^  "^y  ^^P^^  °f  industry 

and  finance  m  her  grandfather's  house,  men  mostly  silenT 

™f  th""^  taciturn,  and  showing  in  their  manner  ^d 
persons  the  accumulated  habits  of  patience,  force,  cease- 
less aggression  and  domination 

th^^r^S^t  ^"t  ^  ^j^"  ^"dyard  Byng  those 
three  mUhons?  It  could  not  be  just  that  alone  She 
remembered  her  grandfather  used  to  say  that  luck  w^  a 
b^Hw  T^"^'  '"  '^«  "^^^'^  ^^^  of  eve*  ZC 

whln^n  ^  T  ^f  °"  *"  =P°*  ^  tal^e  the  luc^S 
when  to  take  it,  and  how  to  use  it.  "  The  luckv  mnTZ 
ther^n  that  sits  up  watching  for  tl.  J^ud^^othr 
men  aresleep,„g"-ti^t  was  the  way  he  had  put  it  Z 
Rudyard  Byng,  if  lucky,  had  also  been  of  tho^  who  hS 
grown  haggard  with  watching,  working  and  waitW    but 

tnan  he  was,  still  he  was  young  enough  to  marrv  th^ 

LTLt  "'h^*^'^  »  England,' and  tfe  ^reSS 
Dest-bom  He  certamly  had  inherent  breedinp  His 
famdy  had  a  long  pedigree,  and  every  man^Sd  not  be 
as  distinguished-looking  as  Ian  StaffoTd-^  STst^ffor?  ' 
who,  however,  had  not  three  millions  of  po4d^  tho  had 
not  yet  made  his  name  and  might  never  do  so. 

She  flmhed  with  anger  at  herself  that  she  should  be  so 
idoyal  to  Ian,  for  whom  she  had  pictured  a  brilUa^ 
ftitur^ambassador  at  Paris  or  Berlin,  or,  if  he  cho^ 
Foreign  Mimster  in  Whitehall-Ian,  gracious    diH^^^' 

Tdyttke^r^-.r^^'  -^^^^^^^'lufk^d 
ready  to  take  t;  and  to  carry  success,  when  it  came  like 

apnnceofpnnceUerdays.    Ian  gratified  ever^nL^t 
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!!^;<=rii  ^"V-  '^f"^"'^  °^  ^  ^^''^^S  "at«e.  satisfied  her 
unusually  critical  instmct,  and  was,  in  effect,  her  affianced 
husband.    Yet  it  was  so  hard  to  wait  for  k  :k,  tT^ 
for  power,  for  the  environment  where  she  could  do  great 
thmgs,  could  fUI  that  radiant  place  which  her  cyni^^d 
melodramatic  but  powerful  and  sympathetic  grandfather 
had  prefigured  for  her.    She  had  be^  the  ap^of  tha 
old  man  s  eye,  and  he  had  filled  her  brain-pWposely- 
with  ambitious  ideas.    He  had  done  it  when  she  was  very 
young,  because  he  had  not  long  to  stay;  and  he  had  over- 
coloured  the  pictures  in  order  that  the  impression  should 
be  vivid  and  mdehble  when  he  was  gone.    He  had  meant 
to  bless,  for,  to  his  mind,  to  shine,  to  do  big  things   to 
achieve  notonety,  to  attain  power,  "to  maJce  the  band 
play  when  you  come,"  was  the  true  philosophy  of  life 
And  as  this  philosophy,  successful  in  his  case,  was  ac^ 
companied  by  habits  of  life  which  would  bear  the  closest 
inspection  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  was  a  difficult  one 
to  meet  by  argument  or  admonition.    He  had  taught  his 
grandchild  as  successfully  as  he  had  built  the  st   icture  of 
hissuccess.    He  had  made  material  things  the  basis  of 
hfe  s  philosophy  and  purpose;  and  if  she  was  not  wholly 
materialistic,  it  was  because  she  had  drunk  deep,  for  one 
so  young,  at  the  fountains  of  art,  poetry,  sculpture  and 
history     For  the  last  she  had  a  passion  which  was  repre- 
sented by  books  of  biography  without  number,  and  aU  the 
standard  historians  were  to  be  found  in  her  bedroom  and 
her  boudoir.    Yet,  too,  when  she  had  opportunity-when 
Lady  Tynemouth  brought  them  to  her-she  read  the  new- 
est and  most  daring  productions  of  a  school  of  French 
novelists  and  dramatists  who  saw  the  world  with  eyes 
morally  astigmatic  and  out  of  focus.    Once  she  had  re- 
marked to  Alice  Tynemouth: 

"You  say  I  dress  well,  yet  it  isn't  I.  It's  my  dress- 
m^er.  I  choose  the  over-coloured  thing  three  times  out 
of  fiye-it  used  to  be  more  than  that.  Instinctively  I  want 
to  blaze.    It  is  the  same  in  everything.    I  need  to  be  kept 
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^,  but.  ali^l  I  have  my  own  way  in  everything.  I 
vm^I  hadn't,  for  my  own  good.    Yet  I  can't  b?«dc  £i„g 

nn?",  !!"ffi^^.u'^''  "'p!'"'=  "A  "^y  *lfi*  husband- 
not  a  d^cult  thing  to  find-would  soon  keep  you  down 
sufficiently  Then  you'd  choose  the  over-coloured  S 
not  more  than  two  times,  perhaps  one  time.  ouTof  fi,^^ 
Your  onenta^,sm  >s  only  undisciplined  self-v^iU.  A  htUe 
cruelty  would  give  you  a  better  sense  of  proportion  in 
CO  our^and  everything  else.  You  have  orienE  b^" 
uttle  or  no  orientation."  •-»"»"i,  uui, 

Here  now.  standing  before  the  fire,  ^-.ns  that  oossible 
husband  who  no  doubt,  was  selfish,  kinl  had  StS 

sense  of  colour     In  Byng's  palace,  with  three  millions  be- 
hind her-^he  herself  had  only  the  tenth  of  one  miUbn- 

M  ^trvf'  t™^  l"'°  ""  ^'''l-'^t^'y  ""l^-^d,  duti- 
ful, perfect  life  wher^  the  world  would  come  as  to  a  court. 

Suddenly  she  shuddered,  for  these  thoughts  were  sordid 
hmnJiatrng.  and  degrading.  They  were  unWddertut 
stUl  they  came.  They  came  from  some  dark  fo^tSn 
™^.!,  ^Tt:  ^^  "^y  wanted-her.  ideii  ^^ 
wanted-to  be  aU  that  she  knew  she  looked,  a  flowerin 
We  and  thought.  But.  oh.  it  was  hard,  hard  for  her  S 
be  what  she  wi^ed!    Why  should  it  be  so  hard  or  he^ 

Byng's  half-caste  valet.  Krool.  sombre  of  face  smaU 

lean  ominous,  was  standing  in  the  doorway  " 

Cronje!  .  .  .  WeU?"  rejoined  Byng.  quietlv  vet  with 

a  kind  of  smother  in  the  tone  ^'  ^        *" 

.^I*rl^P  ^P?.°2  "P""^  ^  ""^hed  captive.  ^ 

_  Where?"  Byng  asked,  huskily. 
Doonikop."  was  the  reply;    and  Jasmine,  watching 
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.l°!!l^/T*"*'f'  ^y  ^^^''  taciturnity.  «voltcd  by  hi« 
nnmobde  face,  thought  she  saw  in  his  eyw  a  Jof  LS! 
ZL'Tn^.  furtive  joy.  A  dark  prJonftior  sulSy 
flashed  into  her  mind  that  this  creature  would  oi»  day 
^^^?  her  harm;  that  he  was  her  foe.  h^^ 
foe.  without  present  or  past  cause  for  which  shTwas 
0^2":=  'o/.f  "  '°V"^  °f  ^hose  antipathl^fo":^ 
wl^^'th  •  ""^  "^^  influences  which  exist  some- 
"  ?l^,  ^  "^"^"^  ^K^i-^t  every  individual  life 
Doomkop-^hat  ^d  I  say!"  Byng  exclaimed  to  Jas- 

^TlLmL  ^^^^^  P"*  *^  double^d-twist  on  him 

at  Doomkop.  or  some  such  place;  and  they've  do™  it- 
Kniger  and  Joubert.  Englishme;  aren't  d^menrgh  to 
t^  ^rT"-    ^-  J™  ^^  K°^«  it  blSd    Sn^ 

"Nothing.  Baas." 

"  Nothing  more  in  the  cables?" 

"No.  Baas." 

"That  will  do.  Krool.  Wait.  Go  to  Mr.  Whalen  Sav 
I  want  hm,  to  bring  a  stenographer  and  aU  the^e^ 
he  11  understand— to  me  at  ten  to-nieht  "  "™ei3- 

Yes.  Baas." 
Krool  bowed  dowly.    As  he  raised  his  head  his  eves 
caught  those  of  Jasmine.    For  an  instant  tW  ZJa^ 
^  other  ste^y,  then  the  man's  eyes  d^p^e^^l 

tion  which  neither  ever  forgot.    A  quiver  of  fear  passed 
through  Jasnane.  and  was  foUowed  by  a  sense  ofsetf^ 

sr^r'  "-^^  °^  ^  '^^  -  ^^  ^ 

c^L^l  '^^  *®  ""^  he  said  to  himself:  "The  Baas 

S^S-pVa^"-    B-**eBaaswillgobackq«ick 

Then  an  evil  smile  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  thoufht  of 
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^,:      F^.fo.fi.fum.IsmeUthebloodofanEng^ 
^Jes.  yes.  of  course.    If  s  terrible,  terrible,"  she  whis- 

Now  the  real  man  was  aUvo     tr 

The  face  was  set  ^aZS    H^",^?^  ""^  transfonned. 

levers  which  woA^iTd  tt^^  ^'  ^^^  "P°^  *e 

schemes,  stanZg  brtte  t^f        ?  °^  *^  ^°^'d's  vast 

"How  I  ^tf^lSteV7L"^^jA'"^'- 

nearer  to  him,  a  warm  lieht  in  h^ff— ^'^^''^'  """"« 
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You  must  show  me  how,"  she  said   «H.r~.  „t, 

;Sir  *s;.^  **^  s^  ^t 

,,When  may  I  come  again?"  he  asked. 

Won'r™™"t  *°  ^^  everything  about  South  Africa. 
°VJ  ",^^  to-morrow  at  six?"  she  asked. 

■'an?S';o^"°"°"  ^*  ^'"  '^^  ~^-  -«-ly. 
His  honest  look  of  admiration  enveloped  her  as  her 

hp  ^»H  'l^  ^°^"-  ^  Ja^'ne-flower."  he  said,  happily  as 
he  made  his  way  into  the  street.  '"'PPuy.  as 

When  he  had  gone  she  fled  to  her  bedroom     Sta„^;„„ 

Zfthe  T^f'^^f'^y.^^  turned  and  threw  herself 
^^k  hi       '     ""*'"«  '°*°  ^  P^°°  °f  tears.    Sobs 

Ia^'.?iWtf?'-  '"^^  ''"•  "^^  ,^*  '^  "<*.  la". 

fatw^'v™*^  """"^  ''f  stepmother  was  saying  to  ner 
fa  her,     You  are  nght,  Jasmine  «-ill  mar^-  thTLtob." 
I  am  sorry  for  Ian  Stafford,"  was  the  res^nsT 
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"Men  get  over  such  things,"  came  the  quietly  cynical 
reply. 

"Jasmine  takes  a  lot  of  getting  over,"  answered  Jas- 
mine's father.  "  She  has  got  the  brains  of  all  the  family, 
the  beauty  her  family  never  had— the  genius  of  my  father,' 
and  the  wilfulness,  and — " 

He  paused,  for,  after  all,  he  was  not  talking  to  the 
mother  of  his  child. 

"Yes,  all  of  it,  dear  child,"  was  the  enigmatical  reply 

'I  wish— Nelly,  I  do  wish  that—" 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  wish,  Cuthbert,  but  it's  no 
good.  I'm  not  of  any  use  to  her.  She  will  work  out 
her  own  destiny  alone— as  her  grandfather  did." 

"God  knows  I  hope  not!  A  man  can  carry  it  off,  but 
a  woman — " 

Slow  and  ahnost  stupid  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  her 
inheritance  from  her  grandfather's  nature  was  a  perilous 
gift. 
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CNGLAND  was  more   stunned  than  shocked.    The 

flTtf^^u^'^*'  ^^^  ^"^  consequences  destined  to 
flow  from  thejameson  Raid  had  not  yet  reached  the  gen- 
f.^t.T'^M  ■  "^  "^  something  gallant  and  rom^tic 
m  this  wild  myasion:  a  few  hundred  men,  with  no  com- 
rmssanat  and  msuffident  clothing,  with  enough  ammuni- 
th^,^i,^°'  only  the  merest  flurry  of  battle,  doing 
W^^*"''^^'^  ^^'^  "^^  Fate-chaJlenging  a  repul^ 
he  of  fighting  men  with  weU-stocked  arsenals  and  capable 
arUllery,  with  ample  sources  of  supply,  with  command  of 
railways  and  commumcations.  It  was  certainly  magnifi- 
cent; but  It  was  magnificent  folly. 

It  did  not  take  England  long  to  decide  that  point;  and 
not  even  the  Laureate's  psan  in  the  organ  of  the 
anstocracy  and  upper  middle-class  could  evoke  any  out- 
burst of  feehng  There  was  plenty  of  admiration  for  the 
pluck  Mid  boldness,  for  the  careless  indifference  with 

^^J^(fy  TuU^^^^  ^^^  ^''^'  ^°'-  *e  romantic 
side  of  the  dash  from  Pitsani  to  the  Rand;  but  the  thine 
was  so  palpably  impossible,  as  it  was  carried  out.  that 
there  was  not  a  knowing  mind  in  the  Islands  which  would 
not  have  echoed  Rhodes'  words,  "Jameson  has  upset 
the  apple-cart."  *^ 

Rudyard  Byng  did  not  visit  Jasmine  the  next  evening 

n."^  °^"?-  "''  ^'^^'^  ^^  ^  'n  •^haos.  and  he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep  since  he  had  left  her.  At  ten 
o  dock  at  mght  as  he  had  arranged,  "The  Partners"  and 
himself  met  at  his  chambers,  around  which  had  gathered 
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a  crowd  of  reporters  and  curious  idlers;   and  from  that 

He  had  spent  two  hours  at  the  Colonial  Office  after  he 
left  Jasmine,  and  now  all  night  he  kneaded  the  dough  of 
fortSl^e.'"    "^  ^"  companions  in  finance  and  mis- 

There  was  WaUstein,  the  fairest,  ablest,  and  richest 
financier  of  them  aU.  with  a  marvellous  head  for  fi^r^f 
ahd  mvaluable  and  commanding  at  the  council-boarOy 
virtue  of  ks  clear  brain  and  his  power  to  coordinate  aU 

Othet^'^bv  ,*e  '"T  «"^"=^°«  '^"^  P-^bW 
Others  had  by  luck  and  persistence  made  money-the 
ba^s  of  their  fortunes;  but  WaUstein  had  show^  them 
how  to  save  those  fortunes  and  make  them  grow-  S 
enabled  them  to  compete  successfuUy  with^h~s  of 
other   great   financiers   in   the   world's    stockSete 

^^^fJ°:^^'^^''-  P'^'^y  aged  from'^lack  o" 
exerase  and  the  exciting  air  of  the  high  veld;  from 
plamung  and  scheming  while  others  sleptl  from  anT 
herent  physical  weakness  due  to  the  fact  ttat^wL  one 

sienThTi,-*°  f^  ''™'^^'  "^^  ^^^"  S^t  phS 
strength,  to  himself  a  powerful  brain  for  finance  Mid  a 

frail  If  ample  body.    WaUstein  knew  Utile  aT^Tfe^ 

^i  /i**  f '^  *"'  ^^  '"*°  the  sand  as  some  of  Ws 

colleagues  did  when  poUtical  activities  hampered  thek  op^! 

T^ty.  'r^°T?^='^hehadkeptaJoo»romthTs?^- 
gle  with  Oom  Paul,  not  from  lack  of  wiU,  but  because  he 

2  ^"bte^f  '"'  If  ^  ^'"^«  ^^  guerriUa^aSe 
and  subterranean  workings;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
only  a  great  and  bloody  struggle  would  end Te  Ites 
^prog^ss  and  equal  rights  for  aU  white  men  ™  the 

tte  t,.^  r^""-  ^^  ^'^  '^"t  *°^^^ds  so  dispos  „g 
the  financial  operations,  so  bulwarking  the  mining  in 
dustry  by  sagacious  designs,  that,  when  the  worn  Imc 
they  aU  would  be  able  to  weather  the  storm.    He  SdXe 
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^IS^:^'  *'^"  "^  «'"^^«"-  "^-w.  or  ind^  even 
Pa^t^"^  °^^  ^^^^^  **""  Scotsman-another  of  the 

:irraS«t.ira:rpol£„£^^^^ 

dinary  WaUsteinW^i  I  i"  i.     ^'^^*"^  '^o^  extraor- 

and  had  added  to  this  amount  on  the  nrinrini;  Af  XZT' 
po^d  n,^tipKcation  when  the  ZSL^T^,?Z; 
tee^agaua  he  had  a  coUateral  inte^st  in  the^^" 

mMms 

prepared  for  his  birthday.  ^'  ^  '^^^'' 
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So  it  was  that,  with  the  marrow-bones  thrown  to  him, 
De  Lancy  Scovel  came  to  a  point  where  he  could  follow 
WaJktein's  and  Rhodes'  lead  financially,  being  privy  to 
their  plans,  through  eavesdropping  on  the  conferences  of 
his  chiefs.     It  came  as  a  surprise  to  his  superiors  that  one 
day's  chance  discovery  showed  De  Lancy  Scovel  to  be 
worth  fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  from  that  time  on  they 
used  him  for  many  a  purpose  in  which  it  was  expedient 
their  own  hands  should  not  appear.    They  felt  confident 
that  a  man  who  could  so  carefully  and  secretly  build  up 
his  own  fortune  had  a  gift  which  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage.   A  man  who  could  be  so  subterranean  in  his 
own'aflfairs  would  no  doubt  be  equaUy  secluded  in  their 
busmess.    Selfishness  would  make  him  silent.    And  so 
It  was  that  "the  dude"  of  the  camp  and  the  kraal,  the 
factotum,  who  in  his  time  had  brushed  Rhodes'  clothes 
when  he  brushed  his  own,  after  the  Kaffir  servant  had 
messed  them  about,  came  to  be  a  miUionaire  and  one  of 
the  Partners.    For  him  South  Africa  had  no  charms.    He 
was  happy  in  London,  or  at  his  country-seat  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  he  followed  the  hounds  with  a  temerity  which 
was  at  base  vanity;  where  he  gave  the  county  the  best 
food  to  be  got  outside  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris;  where  his 
so-called  bachelor  establishment  was  carediof  by  a  coarse 
grey-haired  housekeeper  who,  the  initiated  said,  was  De 
Lancy's  South  African  wife,  with  a  rooted  objection  to 
being  a  lady  or  "moving  in  social  circles";  whose  pleas- 
uie  Uy  in  managing  this  big  household  under  De  Lancy's 
guidance.    There  were  those  who  said  they  had  seen  her 
brush  a  speck  of  dust  from  De  Lancy's  coat-collar,  as  she 
emerged  from  her  morning  interview  with  him;  and  others 
who  said  they  had  seen  her  hidden  in  the  shrubbery 
hstemng  to  the  rather  flardd  conversation  of  her  splendid 
poodle  of  a  master. 

There  were  others  who  had  climbed  to  success  in  their 
own  way,  some  by  happy  accident,  some  by  a  force  which 
disregarded  anything  in  their  way,  and  some  by  sheer 
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J^TJ^  ^  ^f^  ^^^^-  ^^  had  been  educated 
as  a  doctor,  and^  w^th  a  rare  Irish  sense  of  adaptaWlhy 
and  amazing  Celtic  cleverness,  had  also  bJcanT  a 
™^g  engmeer   in  the  days  when  the  Transvaal  was 

T^L  '^  •'"""T  °^''^^y  '"t°  the  golden  light 
rf  — g  prospenty.  Abrupt,  obstinately  honest.  ,^d 
smcere    always  protesting  against  this  and  against  that 

&^f  ""*"=,°^  ^"'^''"*5^'  ^'>^*^  the  auLrity  !^ 
™^lr  u'  .^"^y"  smothering  his  own  views  in  the 
moment  when  the  test  of  loyalty  came;  always  with  a 
ZZ^r  r  ^rf^  t*""  and  a  heart  which  w^d  £ve 
S«H  ^1,*'  ^f  "^  °°  °"^  b"t  t"*^  Barry,  none 
ttat  had  not  hurned  to  him  in  a  difficulty;  not  becLe  he 

W^T'  ^'  '^'^■''^  '^^  ^  t™«-  He  would^ver 
have  made  money,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  prescience 

^J^LT^-.^u  ^^°^  °f  tlie  case  of  a  mine,  « 
fn^f.  flli^f^  Sf  °  ^  Sreat  source  of  wealth  to  oth^ 
had  It  not  been  for  WaUsteia  and  Byng 

svSITh!^-^,!^-''  *^°^  gentleness  and  human 
f  w^I^'  *"/  '^  ^^P^S  ^*  the  view  held  of  him  by 
t^.^°^  f  ^^  ^"''*  P'^^  '^hich  would  willingly 
^^^•!^7^^  **  *!?"  """^^  °^  P^">  Krugei^for  Eng- 
dmtisanent.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a  cruel,  tyrannical 
gtwdy  German  Jew.  whose  soul  was  in  his  own  pocte 
andhishandinthepocketsoftheworld.    Intr^tet:^ 

Z  „?U  ^^f  ■.'^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  °f  German  birth, 
H™^  8^1.  ?«d  honest  German  origin  as  George  o 
Hanover  and  his  descendants,  if  not  so  distinguidied. 
WaUstem  s  eye  was  an  eye  of  kindness,  save  in  thrvisioa 
f  „»Tir'  ^  '*  '*''  '^thout  emotion  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country  where  he  had  made  his  money,  and  to 
to  perpetual  ^vantage  of  England,  to  whom  he^e  an 
tSrrf  f  ^"^  philanthropic  citizenship.  His  ^ties 
«erc  not  of  the  spectacular  kind;  but  many  a  poor  and 
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^Ih  W  :?^**"  «nr^hy.  unfortunate  was  sheltered 
t^gh  bad  days  and  heavy  weather  of  life  by  the  im- 
meiate  personal  care  of  "the  Jew  Mining  Magnate  X 
idn  t  care  a  damn  what  happened  to  EnglandTLjS^ 
ms  own  nest  was  well  lined!" 

oecame  nch,  Barry  Whalen  remained  poor;  and  it  was  ho 
^o  took  note  that  Barry  had  a  daughter  Who  Jghrany 
day  be  left  penniless  with  frail  health  and  no  protector- 
and  takmg  heed  and  note,  it  was  he  made  allThe  P^^ 
umte  m  taimg  some  financial  risks  and  r^spon^bi^S  fe 
f^7/'  ^hen  two  new  mines  were  open^-to  BWs 
large  profit.     It  was  characteristic  of  Barry,  however  tiSt 
tf  they  had  not  disguised  their  action  by&S  de£' 
and  by  making  him  a  Partner,  because  he  wS  nS 
^^onaUy  and  intdlectuaUy  and  for  other  bSss 
reasons    nicely  phrased  to  please  his  Celtic  vaX^  he 
would  have  rejected  the  means  to  the  fortune  w^^e 
tohm.   Itwasafar  smaller  fortune  than  anyolttforr^ 
^^u  I*  r"  ^"^^^  ^°'  him  and  for  his  child     S^ 
hClh*  °*^  ^'''^  °^  °f  *he  Partners,  and  s^ 
gK  hl^^d.""^  "^  -°^'  ^-^*«  ^  -y.  hut  were 
Others  of  the  group  were  of  varying  degrees  of  abffitv 
mid  mterest  and  importance.    OnToi:  two^r^  ^itS 
m  body  and  mind,  with  only  a  real  instinct  form^! 

Sft^tT  ^  T^'^'y  ^°'  constructive  individS. 
i^  them  the  most  conspicuous  was  Clifford  Melville,  whose 
name  was  onginaUy  Joseph  Sobieski,  with  habitat  P^a^^ 

Z^T^^^r  '^  ^^'^"'^  ^«  belongs  elsewtee 

Each  had  his  place,  and  aU  were  influenced  by  the  ^^at 

schemes  of  Rhodes  and  their  reflection  in  the  p^s^d 

anions  of  WaUstein.    Wallstein   was  inspfrT^  Z 

^^  i^ahf  '^^^'■°'  ^™P'^^  -'^'h  had  drivt 
«nodes  from  Table  Mountain  to  the  kraal  of  Lobensula 

^  ^J^°^^l  ""*"•  ^*  '^*'  the  flag  he  had  ImZ 
love  had  been  triumphantly  tmiled  fij  the  C^e  Si^ 
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mnJVu  **  ^  '^^^  WaUstein,  of  them  aU,  was  the 
most  self-possessed,  save  Rudyard  Byng.    Son^e  rf  Sf 
others  were  paralyzed.    They  could  oriy  wS  out  « 
ecratior^  on  the  man  who  had  dared  m^-  who  tf 
he  had  succ^ded,  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  g^t 

Su^  nr,  -i^     f*^""^  expedition.    A  triumphant  re- 

bem™  or  raid  is  always  a  revolution  in  the  arcWves  of  a 

nation.    These  men  were  of  a  class  who  run  for  cover 

.  before  a  battle  begins,  and  can  never  be  kep^fn  Z  ZZ 

tifj^ ;,  •".  "^^"^  *"^'^^^'«  «"d  strenuous,  bitter  in 

th«r  dentmaations  of  the  Johamiesburg  conspimto^wh^ 
ted  bungled  their  side  of  the  business  a^d  who'ted 

m^lt^Z""'^'''-  At^y'^^e,whatev^'^e 
merits  of  their  case,  no  one  in  England  accused  the 
JoWesbiu-gers  of  foolhardy  courage  or  imp^oi^^d 
danng     They  were  so  busy  in  trying  to  induce  Jameson 

^iZ  t  It*  ''f  .w  "l  *^^  ^  «°  forwardS 
selves.  It  was  not  that  they  lost  their  heads  their 
hearts  were  the  disappearing  factors  ' 

-ft*  *1^«  eloomy  meeting  in  his  house,  Byng  did  not  join 
«ther  of  the  two  sections  who  i^pr^sented  the  m^'e" 
treme  views  and  the  unpolitical  minds.  There  was  a 
atmll  section,  of  which  he  was  one,  who  were  n^cl^^r 
financially  than  their  friends,  but  who  had  J.^^ 

cemed,  at  this  dark  moment,  for  the  political  and  national 
consequences  of  the  Raid,  than  for  the  certain^t-teck  to 

ever  L^dv  t  ^  ^"^^  ^^^  "'°''  •'"P^'^^  poUtically- 

ever  ready  to  sacrifice  prmdple  for  an  extra  d^dend  of  a 
quarter  per  cent.;  and,  in  their  inmost  souls  rSdyt^ 
torti^^^H*"  °°"  ^^"^  "^-^  "^^  unwholesTe  "^u^ 
m^ran'f  „^""P*  '°'''^^''  "  ""^^  *«  ^^^ends 
Byng  was  not  a  great  genius,  and  he  had  never  given 
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Ws  natural  political  talent  its  full  chance;  but  his  soul 
MS  bigpr  than  his  pocket.  He  had  a  passionate  love  for 
tte  land— for  England— which  had  given  him  birth;  and 
he  had  a  decent  pride  in  her  honour  and  good  nanie  So 
rt  vras  that  he  had  almost  savagely  chaUenged  some  of  the 
sordid  deUberations  of  this  stem  conference.  In  a  full- 
blooded  and  manly  appeal  he  begged  them  "to  get  on 
higher  ground. '  If  he  could  but  have  heard  it,  it  would 
have  cheered  the  heart  of  the  broken  and  discredited 
pioneer  of  Empire  at  Capetown,  who  had  received  his 
death-warrant,  to  take  eflfect  within  five  years,  in  the 
htUe  cottage  at  Muizenberg  by  the  sea;  as  great  a  soul 
«n  posse  as  ever  came  from  the  womb  of  the  English 
mother;  who  said  as  he  sat  and  watched  the  tide  flow  in 
and  out,  and  his  own  tide  of  life  ebbed,  "Life  is  a  three 
days  tnp  to  the  sea-shore:  one  day  in  going,  one  day  in 
settling  down,  and  one  day  in  pacldng  up  again." 

Byng  had  one  or  two  colleagues  who,  under  his  in- 
spiration, also  took  the  larger  view,  and  who  looked  ahead 
to  the  consequences  yet  to  flow  from  the  fiasco  at  Doom- 
kop,  which  became  a  tragedy.  What  would  happen  to 
Oie  conspirators  of  Johannesburg?  What  would  happen 
to  Jamesm  and  WiUoughby  and  Bobby  White  and  Raleigh 
Grey.?  Who  was  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  help  in  holding 
thm^  together,  and  to  prevent  the  worst  happening,  if 
possible?    At  this  point  they  had  arrived  when  they  sjw— 

.  .  .  The  dull  dank  mom  stare  in. 

Like  a  dim  drowned  face  with  oozv  eyes. 

A  more  miserable  morning  seldom  had  oroken,  even  in 
f-ngland. 

"I  will  go.  I  must  go,"  remarked  Byng  at  last,  though 
there  was  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart  as  he  said  it 
iiven  yet  the  perfume  of  Jasmine's  doak  stole  to  his 
senses  to  mtoxicate  them.  But  it  was  his  duty  to  off'er 
to  go;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  do  good  by  going,  and  that 
he  was  needed  at  Johannesburg.  He,  more  than  all  of 
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them,  had  been  in  open  conflict  with  Oom  Paul  in  the 
past,  had  fought  him  the  most  vigorously,  and  yet  for 
him  the  old  veldschoen  Boer  had  some  regard  and  much 
respect,  m  so  far  as  he  could  respect  a  Rooineic  at  aU 

I  vnll  go,"  Byng  repeated,  and  looked  round  the  table 
at  haggard  faces,  at  ashen  faces,  at  the  faces  of  men  who 
had  smoked  to  quiet  their  nerves,  or  drunk  hard  all  night 
to  keep  up  their  courage.  How  many  times  they  had  done 
the  aams  in  olden  days,  when  the  millions  were  not  yet 
amved,  and  their  only  luxury  was  companionship  and 
champagne— or  something  less  expensive. 

As  Byng  spoke,  Krool  entered  the  room  with  a  great 
ojffee-pot  and  a  dozen  small  white  bowls.  He  heard 
Bpg's  words,  and  for  a  moment  his  dark  eyes  glowed 
with  a  look  of  evil  satisfaction.  But  his  immobile  face 
^owed  nothing,  and  he  moved  like  a  spirit  among  them 
his  lean  hand  putting  a  bowl  before  each  person,  like  a 
servitor  of  Death  passing  the  hemlock-brew. 

At  his  entrance  there  was  instant  silence,  for,  secret 
as  their  conference  must  be,  this  half-caste,  this  Hot- 
tentot-Boer, must  hear  nothing  and  know  nothing.  Not 
oae  of  them  but  resented  his  being  Byng's  servant. 
Not  one  but  felt  him  a  danger  at  any  time,  and 
particularly  now.  Once  Barry  Whalen,  the  most  out- 
wardly brusque  and  apparently  frank  of  them  aU,  had 
urged  Byng  to  give  Krool  up,  but  without  avail;  and  now 
Barry  eyed  the  half-caste  with  a  resentful  determination. 
He  knew  that  Krool  had  heard  Byng's  words,  for  he 
was  sitting  opposite  the  double  doors,  and  had  seen  the 
malicious  eyes  light  up.  Instantly,  however,  that  light 
vamshed.  They  aU  might  have  been  wooden  men,  and 
Krool  but  a  wooden  servitor,  so  mechanical  and  con- 
centrated were  his  actions.  He  seemed  to  look  at  no- 
body; but  some  of  them  shrank  a  little  as  he  leaned  over 
and  poured  the  brown,  steaming  liquid  and  the  hot  milk 
into  the  bowls.  Only  once  did  the  factotum  look  at  any- 
body directly,  and  that  was  at  Byng  just  as  he  was  about 
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baleful  h^^t  leal^pl^'ire;^"  — '  -'J  -^n  that 

Byn?^e^  S^'t^^t™^.  *P'  ^  «  itf 

whafr    He"X~?rSrbi';fo?Sar'*''*V 
pohsh«!d  table  towards  Ba«f  ^^^  '^  '''« 

;;0h  he  niakes  you  comfortable  enough,  but-" 
we're  iL^H  r^f  ^°"  tmcomfortebl?  Barry?  Well 
rorhir?h.^r,rwh::  r'^'^  -rves^e^waTt 
it  isn't  the  ^  S  iS^e'n^^'  ^"^  ^J°^;  ««d  if 
on  a  planet  ^hiT^V  ^^^'ZT''^  ?'"'"'  "^« 
because  it  has  permltt^  Tf,  ^^  °^  ^^  universe, 
pernicious  ^^^^  i  L^Tf''  <r^lsome.  and 

KrodisstayingL'rhmtB'^SJ^J"  *""  '^^^P'^--- 

the  s;:^'"w'^s'eToX'rd'°"'*"r  ?°^^^— 
B^rE^^d"hr^ie:h^s>r.r^«-«-- 

not  be  sold  br-him     Thou^r  ^^^"^  "^  ^nwl.    We'll 

-P«haps-as^th'rjoha?nXg"^:wa:ti%^  "" 
one  inside."  ^  ^        ''^^^  ^W  t>y  some 
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"  If  we  have  secret  meetings  and  intentions  which  wo  don't 
m^e  pubhc.  It  u  only  what  governments  themselves  have 
and  we  keep  them  quiet  to  prevent  any  one  taking  ad- 
vantage of  us;  but  our  actions  an,  justifiable.  T^l^g 
to  do  nothing  rm  ashamed  of;  and  when  it's  nece^,^^ 
or  when  and  if  .t  seems  right  to  do  so,  I'll  pt.t  all  my^^; 
on  the^ble.    But  when  I  do.  TU  see  that  it's  a  full  tend 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment  after  he  had  ended 
then  some  one  said:  o"ui.u, 

"You  think  it's  best  that  you  should  go?  You  want 
to  go  to  Johannesburg?" 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  wanting  to  go.  I  said  I'd 
go  because  one  of  us-<5r  two  of  US-ought  to  go.  There's 
plenty  to  do  here;  but  if  I  can  be  any  more  uie  out  there 
why,  WaU.st«iu  can  stay  here,  and—" 

rnf!!^°*  °V"^''^u'  "["^  WaUstein,  to  whom  he  had  just 
rei^rred  and  who  had  been  sitting  stmngely  impaJve 
with  h  s  eyes  approvingly  fixed  on  Byng,  half  rosefrom 
hs  chair  and  feU  forwanl.  his  thick,  wWte^kands  ^mwC 

pohshed  wood  with  a  thud.  In  an  instant  they  wJe  aU 
on  then-  feet  and  at  his  side. 

Barry  Whalen  lifted  up  his  head  and  drew  him  back 
into  the  chau-,  then  three  of  them  Hfted  him  upon  a  sofa 
Barry's  hand  felt  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  fi^re.^nd 
f  Sf"f  ?;"  sought  his  wrist.    For  a  moment  ther;  was 

L^^l  ft,T^  *""  ^y"«  ^^  Whalen  looked  at 
each  other  and  nodded. 

'_' Brandy!"  said  Byng,  peremptorily. 
'He's  not  dead?"  whispered  some  one. 
Brandy-quick,"   urged   Byng,   and,   hftine   ud  the 
head  a  little,  he  presently  caught  the  glass  from  Whalen's 
hand  andpoured  some  brandy  slowly  between  the  bluish 
lips.       Some  one  nng  for  Krool."  he  added 

A  mOTient  later  Krool  entered.     "  The  doctoi--my  doc- 
tor and  his  oTO-and  a  couple  of  nurses,"  Byng  said 
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*arply  and  Krool  nodded  and  vanished.    "  Perhaps  it's 
^y.a  shght  heart-attack,  but  it's  best  to  be  c^ts^e 

^iSSS=d?--- 

^th  a  rugto  cover  Kt£^'  ^"^^  *^  "^  -Sain 

I  don't  think  he's  at  home  in  England  "  «.,™™vi 
B^.  as  meaningly  and  ve:y  stubboS^  ''HrS 
like  your  not  going  to  South  Africa  "  "e  won  t 

Am  I  not  going  to  South  Africa?"  Bvne  asked  n,»- 
charn^y.  and  looking  reflectively  at  S  '  '"'" 

•ion     yXM^'^"^',^^^-    You  can't  leave  Lon- 
aon.     you  re  the  only  real  politidaa  amone  us     Son,!. 

one  dse  must  go  to  Johannesbure  "  °^  "^^    ^°^^ 

You— Barry?" 

I  Z^  ^""^  ^  '*"'*•  Byng-there's  my  girf.    Besides 

thatTo^.'^  ^°^^  "^«'^*'  -yhow/afd  yoJtaow 

Byng  remembered  Whalen's  girl— stricken  dovm  «n>i, 

consumption  a  few  months  befc^.  Ife^ht  \^al!^^ 

f?.Sy&dd^T2S-r^'"^"^-    ^- 
so 
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He  was  stiU  mechanicaUy  watching  Krool  attend  to  the 
ack  man,  and  he  was  suddenly  conscious  of  an  arrest  of 
aU  motion  m  the  half-caste's  lithe  frame.  Then  Krool 
turned,  and  their  eyes  met.  Had  he  drawn  Krool's  eyes 
to  his-the  master-mind  influencing  the  subservient  ia- 


Krool  wants  to  go  to  South  Africa,"  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  strange,  new  sensation  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand though  it  was  not  quite  a  doubt.  He  reassured 
tonself.  "WeU,  it's  natural  he  should.  It's  his  home 
But  Flenung  must  go  to  Johannesbui^.  I'm  needed  most 
here. 

There  was  gratitude  in  his  heart  that  P  te  had  decreed 
It  so.  He  was  conscious  of  the  perfume  from  Jasmine's 
doak  searching  his  senses,  even  in  this  hour  when  these 
thmgs  that  mattered— the  things  of  Fate— were  so  enor- 
mously awry. 


CHAPTER   V 

A  WOMAN  TELLS  HER  STORT 

-i^TJSat'Sn^  rather  fonnal  sitting-room, 
from  BechtS^d  CSf  ^"™jf  "r'^Pard-sldn^ 
mounted  t^Tk^^t      "'^^'^^^'^'i'  ^^l^er- 
and  Portug^ei  E^t'^riS   T.^^'"™  ^P«  Colony 
classical  subverts    Two^"S'    ^^'"f  .^d  statuettes  of 
and  an  El  SonThe  wl^  "°'^"''  ^  ^^"biandt. 
comet;  and  in  «,el™t      ,■  „^  P'^°'  ^  ''^J°.  ^^d  a 
a  stmrige  m;^ey  in^S  nl  ^  ""^^^^J^ble.    It  was 
ously  furnished  ^ndorthe^i?!:;?^^  «««gn«- 
sive  of  tastes  and  habits  no^Hettled^'H    ^^.^P'^^ 

Al'mah's  eyes  had  taken  it  Iw  1  ^^  «>'>sistent. 
she  had  wai4  f^lSVre^"  f^'l^''^""^'  ^^H^ 
the  wistfutaess  was  d^ta  ,^ .  ?^  ^'  "''^^'  b"' 
were  clouded  a^  her  J^ti^"^  'T""'  ^°^  ^«^  «y«s 
saw  the  banjo,X  c^m^  an^.^^f  ^"*  ^^««  she 
little  laugh  L'JZ  ^7^1^  the  roulette-table,  a  deep 

said  tolSf'  "'^'^™'  °^  ^  ~'°"-'  -vil  servant."  she 

=^s  17-^  -^  ^-'^  o?'S4eX^sriS 

wra^peTS^rtS  ST'^'  P"^'^*^^  '-'^^  which  had 
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wotdd.    Besides.  Adrian  will  nevS  *;t  ov^Te' /*""' 
the  immng-3tock  which  ruined  W-rT![  *^!  ^^  "" 

r:dded^:;rra5-t^-  ^^"Srtss!';- 

the  muddy  river:i;ri?ZdSS.^^l5  \""|  °^- 
m.sts  and  radiance    its  X^'lt      *^^  '^  ^^"^^^^ ''« 

lacked  in  sometw'that  fou^H  •  • '""•  ^"^  ^leyness, 
her  senses  he  J^S,!  S^^SiXr '°"'  ^'^^^  ''"^^ 

primary  emotions,  mudc  ^hu^V^"''^  '"*^'""^'^'  *^ 
ing,  gambling.  Ti^y^e^^T  t^T^"^^^'  ^S^^' 
ment  of  talent  and  fo Ji^tS  -^  ^^vf"*^  ^"^W^^^- 
a  model  of  a  newmS-^ri  I  I -r"^""  °^  ^^-    ^ere  was 

b.3.  teei^Sf^CdTli^  SS-  "^'^  ^^^ 

of  a  constn^ctive  alSaTve  Sv-^  XI*'' '''^ 
Despite  the  frequent  laughter  on  t,   "^  ^^"^  ^^  a  Deity. 

eyes,  she  doubted  bi«eriv«tf       *^      °"^^  ^^  ^"  ^^r 

wave;  a  .^  ship  pier^d  bv  L  ?^'^P'!  ^^.   ^  ^''^^ 
With  its  thousanlS^f  ^- -?;4-iirr^ 
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elements  of  a  plague  which  carpeted  the  land  with  dead; 
mines  flooded  by  water  or  devastated  by  fire;  the  little 
new-bom  babe  left  without  the  rightful  breast  to  feed  it; 
the  mother  and  her  large  family  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
breadwinner;  old  men  who  had  lived  like  saints,  giving 
their  all  to  their  own  and  to  the  world,  driven  to  the 
degradation  of  the  poorhouse  in  the  end— ah,  if  one  did 
not  smile,  one  would  die  of  weeping,  she  thought. 

Al'mah  had  smiled  her  way  through  the  world;  with  a 
quick  word  of  sympathy  for  any  who  were  hurt  by  the 
blows  of  life  or  time;  with  an  open  hand  for  the  poor  and 
miserable,— now  that  she  could  afford  it— and  hiding  her 
own  troubles  behind  mirth  and  bonhommie;  for  her  hu- 
mour, as  her  voice,  was  deep  and  strong  like  that  of  a  man. 
It  was  sometimes  too  pronounced,  however,  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes  had  said;  and  Adrian  was  an  acute  observer,  who 
took  great  piide  in  her.  Was  it  not  to  Adrian  she  had 
looked  first  for  approval  the  night  of  her  triumph  at  Co- 
yent  Garden— why,  that  was  only  a  few  days  ago,  and 
It  seemed  a  hundred  days,  so  much  had  happened  since. 
It  was  Adrian's  handsome  face  which  had  told  her  then 
of  the  completeness  ot  her  triumph. 

The  half-caste  valet  entered  again.  "Here  come, 
madame,"  he  said  with  something  very  near  a  smile;  for 
he  liked  this  woman,  and  his  dark,  sensual  soul  would 
have  approved  of  his  master  liking  her. 

"Soon  the  Baas,  madame,"  he  said  as  he  placed  a  chair 
for  her,  and  with  the  gliding  footstep  of  a  native  left  the 
room. 

"Sunny  creature!"  she  remarked  aloud,  witli  a  HtUe 
laugh,  and  looked  round.  Instantly  her  face  lighted  with 
mterest.  Here  was  nothing  of  that  admired  disorder,  that 
m^ey  of  incongnujus  things  which  marked  the  room  she 
had  just  left;  but  perfect  order,  precision,  and  balance  of 
arrangement,  the  most  peaceful  equipoise.  There  was  a 
great  carved  oak-table  near  to  sun-lit  windows,  and  on  it 
were  little  regiments  of  things,  carefully  arranged- bas- 
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kets  with  papers  in  elastic  bands;  classified  and  inscribed 
reference-books,  scales,  clips,  pencils;  and  in  one  clear 
space,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  before  it,  the  photograph 
of  a  woman  in  a  splendid  silver  frame— a  woman  of 
seventy  or  so,  obviously  Rudyard  Byng's  mother. 

Al'mah's  eyes  softened.  Here  was  insight  into  a  nature 
of  which  the  world  knew  so  little.  She  looked  further. 
Everywhere  were  signs  of  disciplined  ftours  and  careful 
hands  — cabinets  with  initialed  drawers,  shelves  filled 
with  books.  There  is  no  more  impressive  and  revealing 
•noment  with  man  or  woman  than  when  you  stand  in  a 
room  empty  of  their  actual  presence,  but  having,  in  every 
inch  of  it,  the  pervasive  influences  of  the  absent  personal- 
ity. A  strange,  almost  solemn  quietness  stole  over  Al'mah's 
senses.  She  had  been  admitted  to  the  inner  court,  not  of 
the  man's  house,  but  of  his  life.  Her  eyes  travelled  on  with 
the  gratified  reflection  that  she  had  been  admitted  here. 
Above  the  books  were  rows  of  sketches— rows  of  sketches ! 
Suddenly,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  them,  she  turned  pale 
and  got  to  her  feet.  They  were  aU  sketches  of  the  veld, 
high  and  low;  of  natives;  of  bits  of  Dutch  architecture; 
of  the  stoep  with  its  Boer  farmer  and  his  vrouw ;  of  a  kopje 
with  a  dozen  horses  or  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing;  of  a  spruit, 
or  a  Kaffir's  kraal;  of  oxen  leaning  against  the  dissel- 
boom  of  a  cape-wagon;  of  a  herd  of  steinboks,  or  a  little 
colony  of  meerkats  in  the  karoo. 

Her  hand  went  to  her  heart  with  a  gesture  of  pain,  and 
a  little  cry  of  misery  escaped  her  Ups. 

Now  there  was  a  quick  footstep,  and  Byng  entered 
with  a  cordial  smile  and  an  outstretched  hand. 

"Well,  this  is  a  friendly  way  to  begin  the  New  Year," 
h,  said,  cheerily,  taking  her  hand.  "You  certainly  are 
none  the  worse  for  our  Httle  unrehearsed  drama  the  other 
night.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  been  repeating 
your  triumph.  Please  sit  down.  Do  you  mind  my  hav- 
ing a  little  toast  while  we  talk?  I  always  have  my  petit 
dijeuner  here;  and  I'm  late  this  morning." 
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"You  look  very  tired,"  she  said  as  she  sat  down. 

table  by  the  b.g  desk.    He  was  about  to  pour  out  the  tea, 

but  Byng  waved  him  away.  ■       ' 

"Send  this  note  at  once  by  hand,"  he  said,  handing 

him  an  «ivelope.     It  was  addressed  to  Jasmine  Grenfel 

y^,  Im  tired-rather,"  he  added  to  his  guest  with 

fw  ^J^^T.  °^  '"^^'-  "^'^s  had  no  sleep  for 
three  nights-working  all  the  time,  every  hour;  and  in 
this  air  of  London,  which  doesn't  feed  you,  one  needs 
plenty  of  sleep.  You  can't  play  with  yom^UiJ^ 
you  can  on  the  high  veld,  where  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep 
a  day  wJl  do  On-saddle  and  off-saddle,  in-span  and  out- 
span,  plenty  to  eat  and  a  Uttle  sleep;  and  the  air  does  the 
rest.  It  has  been  a  wonying  time." 
"The  Jameson  Raid— and  all  the  rest?" 

nJ^^"^'^  ^  "'^  '^^-  ^  f«^  easier  in  my  mind 
about  Dr.  Jim  and  the  others.    England  will  de^- 

L n^t'l,^'^'  J*^  "^^  "^'^  ^  '=^"1  l°°k  at  her,  as 
!W  Iru^  "^^.^  much-"the  right  to  try  Jame^n 
and  his  fihbusters  from  Matabeleland  here  in  EngS 

a^W-'^'''"*  "^"^  "^  Jo-burgers.    They  Jll  b^ 

■'They  have  been  arrested,"  she  intervened. 

Oh,  is  It  announced?"  he  asked  without  surprise 

U  was  placarded  an  hour  ago."  she  repUed,  heavily. 

WeU  I  fancied  It  would  be."  he  remarked.     "Thevll 

Siger^fl'J"^-    '^'^^y-PathyoftheworldisJth 

.    "That  is  what  I  have  come  about."  she  said  with  an 

mvcjuntary  and  shrinking  glance  at  the  skctch;s  on  the 

"What  you  have  come  about?"  he  said,  putting  down 
his  cup  of  tea  and  looking  at  her  intently.  "How  L  y^ 
concerned?    Where  do  you  come  in.'"  "°w  are  you 

with'pl^r  ^^y~^t^  ^"  ^""^^  ™th  the  others; 
with  Farrar,  PhiUips,  Hammond,  and  the  rest— " 
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;;0h,  that's  bad!    A  relative,  or-" 

water-colour  sketches.  wjucned  one  of  the 

;;How  did  you  come  by  these?"  she  asked. 
Blantyre's  sketches?     WeU  it'<!  all  T  «> 
Blantyre  owed  me.  and  the/fe  not  Sd     7y,  ^°*  ^%  ^ 
out  of  the  life.     That's  wh v  t  ^    ^'  .  ^^^y  ■*  Wted 
cause  I  liked  to  th,v,l  r      7      '~"^^*  *^-    Also  be- 

a.d"hittto*^i'Sii:LTtl^7;  °'-^'^^^= 

don't  you  think  so?"  "*  '^"'"^  P^*  ^  «'- 

"He  could  paint  a  bit-always,"  she  reoUed 

«.to.Jy.    Gating  .p,h,e.,„"„St  to    *"  "^' 

te^g  me  e^ctly  what  is  ycJr'^t:Sf in  B^^' 
She  looked  at  him  straight  in  the  eves     PW  ,  t 

toii",ni^:iswer/  "  '  "^^----^^  ^-  ^« 
nn?H  ^^  u"P  ^  ''^''  *°  *«  «»•«■  and  she  sat  down  He 
^WenVZeT'^^P'^-  P--ntlyshes^e.  ""' 
paintiSgl?-  *^""*y-°=«  ^  ^«^  studying  hard,  and  he  was 

"Blantyre?" 

tif3''/"th™'t''T.'''^''-  """  ^^  f"ll  °f  dream^beau- 
coSd  L^T?J  **'««;  ,^'''  l^e  w^  ambitious.  Air^ 
could  talk  quite  marvellously  " 

ge^t^""'  ^'^^^  "^"^  talk-once."  Byzig  intervened. 
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"We  were  married  secretly." 

Byng  made  a  gesture  of  amazement,  and  his  face  be- 
came  shocked  and  grave.  "Married!  Married!  You 
were  married  to  Blantyre?" 

"At  a  registry  olace  in  Chelsea.  One  month,  only 
one  month  it  was,  and  then  he  went  away  to  Madeira  to 
pamt— 'a  big  commission,'  he  said;  and  he  would  send 
for  me  as  soon  a .  he  could  get  money  in  hand— certainly 
m  acouple  of  months.  He  had  taken  most  of  my  half- 
years  mcome— I  had  been  left  four  hundred  a  year  bv 
my  mother."  '         ' 

Byng  muttered  a  malediction  under  his  breath  and 
leaned  towards  her  sympathetically. 

With  an  eflfort  she  continued.  "Prom  Madeira  he 
wrote  to  tdl  me  he  was  going  on  to  South  Africa,  and 
would  not  be  home  for  a  year.  Prom  South  Africa  he 
wrote  saying  he  was  not  coming  back;  that  I  could  divorce 
hmi  if  I  hked.  The  proof,  he  said,  would  be  easy  or  I 
neednt  divorce  him  unless  I  liked,  smce  no  one  knew  we 
were  mamed." 

For  an  instant  there  was  absolute  silence,  and  she  sat 
with  her  fingers  pressed  tight  to  her  eyes.  At  last  she 
went  on,  her  face  turned  away  from  the  great  kindly  blue 
eyes  bent  upon  her,  from  the  face  flushed  with  honourable 
human  sympathy. 

"I  went  into  the  country,  where  I  stayed  for  nearl- 
tbree  years,  till-till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  and  the^ 
I  began  to  study  and  sing  again." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the  countrj-?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"There  was  my  baby,"  she  repUeu,  her  hands  clasping 
and  undaspmg  m  pain.     "There  was  my  little  Nydia." 
K  chUd— she  is  Uving?"  he  asked  genUy 
No,  she  died  two  years  ago."  was  the  answer  in  a 
voice  which  tried  to  be  iiim. 

"Does  Blantjnre  know?" 
,.  "He  knew  she  was  bom,  nothing  more  " 
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Jlt^^  ^**  ^v-^  ^  '^°°^-  «°<1  left  undone,  you  want 
to  try  and  save  him  now?"  ^ 

.ff^''^  !^^«.  ^'^^  *e  *t^  loved  the  man.  "That 
offscourmgl"  he  said  to  himself.  " WeU,  wc«^  beat lu! 
He  t««t3  her  like  a  Patagonian;  leaves  herTSwSL 
bs  chUd  not  yet  bom;  rakes  the  hutches  of  the  tXs^d 
the^s  of  the  veld  for  women-always  v.omen,  blS 

She  ^ed  to  understand  what  was  passine  in  his 

^  .^rtJT*  a  ""^^  '^"8h  which  heCg^^em 
bered.  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence  ttoXe 
spoke,  her  voice  shaking  with  scorn  • 

You  aiink  it  is  love  for  him  that  prompts  me  now?" 
Her  eyes  blazed,  but  there  was  a  cont^ptuous  M  Lt 
her  hps  and  she  nervously  pulled  at  the  t^s  of  htr  sabte 
muflf.     "You   are   wrong-absoluCely.    I   would   «X 

Tw  ^W^"^  fhat  his  life  must  have  been-the  iS 
of  hma  that  you  know!  With  him  it  would  either  te 
the  sewer  or  the  sycamore-tree  of  Zaccheus;  either  tte 
htUe  upper  chamber  among  the  saints  or  eating  husk 
m^h  the  swine.  I  realize  him  now.  He  was  eally  sS 
cepbble  to  good  and  evil,  to  the  clean  and  theZd^ 
and  he  nught  have  been  kept  in  onler  by  some  ^fXo 
would  give  a  hfe  to  building  up  his 'chamcter ;  C 
?ot  ^^  ^^  "^^^^'   ^^  ^"  ^  8°°e  dow  a^d 

Tj''.TT'  ^^^  ^^  to  save  him ?    Let  Oom  Paul  have  him 
He  11  do  no  more  harm,  if—" 

"Wait  a  nnnute,"  she  urged.  "You  are  a  great  man" 
-^e  came  close  to  him-"  and  you  ought  to  understand 
what  I  mean,  without  my  saying  it.  I  want  to  save  him 
for  his  own  sake,  not  for  mine-to  give  him  a  clln^ 

mud  up  to  his  hps-^h,  can't  vou  see!    He  is  the  father 

of  my  dead  child.     I  Hlce  to  feel  that  he  may  maie  S" 
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^f  ^'  "^^  ?•'*  "^  '^'"*"  y«*-    That's  "hy  I  haven't 
tned  to  divorce  him,  and—"  "»von  t 

ingi"  ^°"  ^"'"^  ''*"'  ^  '^^  «^"  he  intemipted.  mean- 

»12^  ^  ^''-    ^  ^"'^  ^''^y*  heen  sure  that  nothing 
oould  be  quite  so  easy;   but  I  waited,  on  the  chance  of 

Th.^^  ■  r^ '"™  «««:thing  to  think  of  so  much  greater 
than  himself,  some  cause,  perhaps—" 

;;He  had  you  and  your  unborn  child,"  he  intervened. 
»-„M  She  laughed  bitterly.     "I  don't  think  men 

would  ever  be  better  because  of  me.    I've  ^  ^ 

Because  of  me  — and  it  wasn't  inspiring.     I've  not  met 
many  men  who  weren't  on  the  low  levek  " 

He  hasn't  stood  his  trial  for  the  Johannesbure  eon 
spiracy  yet.  How  do  you  propose  to  hyS^H?^ 
in  real  danger  of  his  life." 

She  laughed  coldly,  and  looked  at  him  with  keen 
parching  eyes  -You  ask  that,  you  who  know  tl^rto 

hTTJ^  1  'v   ^u""!.^  °""  all-powerful  weapon?" 

He  nodded  his  head  whimsically.     "Money?    WeU 

whatever  other  weapons  you  have,  you  must  have  that 

I  admit.    And  in  the  Transvaal— "  "»'- "ave  mat, 

"Then  here,"  she  said,  handing  him  an  envelooe- 

here  is  what  may  help."  •  <="veiope— 

He  took  it  hesitatingly.    "I  warn  you,"  he  remarked 

"that  a  money  is  to  be  used  at  aU,  it  must  be  a  ^t  JS' 

Kruger  _will  put  up  the  price  to  the  full  capa-g^of  S 

It  Zf  ^"^  ''"*  ^^^\  *.'  "^"'^  S^^«  ^^'  I  should  think 
Itmay  be  a  very  cosUy  business,  even  if  it  is  possiblefTd 

''I  have  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  she  said 
tamed  by  your  voice?"  he  asked,  kindly. 
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"Every  penny  of  it." 

done!    It  is  too  horrible  "  >f  it  can  be 

hir  1  We'k5/°^1°  ''■    ^r  ^>.  he  is  still  my 

OTO.     tC^  "  J^"^  .^  ^°'"'   ^'°^^  forehead  like  his 

own.     They  were  indeed  straneelv  alike  in  rr,o„„ 
bo*  of  mind  and  body.        ""^^'^  ^"^^  "^  «^y  ways 
"They  say  we  end  the  year  as  we  bcmn  it  "  i,^     -j 
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«  hand  to  the  sur^d^  ^°""'      "*  '^^"^ 

"o  ^  ^f  «^^*  »«  exclamation  of  astoniXlT^ 
Seven  thousand  pounds!"  he  exclaimT    "-^  V 

better  estimate  nf  Rv..c«>^ IT.  ''*'i^™ea.       That  s  a 

It  •!!  *  r^  "^7  ™  KJUgensm  than  I  thoueht  sh-  h=^ 

much  for  BlanZe^hl^d  J  -fv."^"  *''T^''  ^''"^  ^ 
gust.  "  Blantv^tw  .^J  '^..^  ^  exclamation  of  dis- 
S^ofalfrKwS:^"'"^?  '^7'>«fe"tothink- 
said  aloud.     "STt  she  m^'nnt  ^'  ^'^~P°°^  Prl!"  he 

"ave  seen  that  it  was  so.    But  Al'mah 
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mustn't  come  here  anv  mor*  fnr  fc~  »  . 

fi^it  ham  to  expC'if'^e^;  Jy  i^  tZ^'  •         - 

butif  he^Sie'^'^inSj^'  ^  J-r^'  tm  six 

of^tUs.for.inf^^raS::.^^-'^"^     C.a^ 
™™  .w  "  "sn  ^  any  busmess  of  yours  what  it  fa  n.™  ■■ 

Going  tot^^S^i  rj  L  S"^^-  '^.  '^r  "-• 

Byng's  iaw  set  TnH  fVPP°*'  ^^e  added,  cynically. 


■I  ■■ 
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AT  a  few  moments  before  six  o'cIorV  R™„  i. 

r\  into  Jasmine's  ^ttW  ,^         a     ,  ^^  '^^  ^^°^ 

over  his  u^i^SS""  ^  "'""^  harmoniously 

has  always  l^d^eZs^  smce  I  was  a  child,  and  he 

for  it."    T^SfagSn  to  pTo'T'^?  "^^  ^^^  «°''^"g 
it's  tniP     tI        1  j  FeUowes,  she  continued :  "Yes 

Imputation  "FyoiSrlnheTan/T,^""  ^"^  ™«  ^^e 
Byng,  who  save  h7r/n  ',  ^'^'  !^^"S  ^<ls  with 
J^CL'^!^^m''''°''^'  '-''  -'^  -  friendly 
^^^uch  a  boy-Adrian."  Jasnune  said,  a.  they  sat 
^'Boy-he  looks  thirty  or  mor.!"  remarked  Byng  in  a 

theU^si;r"i^^„^--^^^^^^^^ 
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useful.    He  would  be  ->  rtw  ^''  ^^  ""^^^  '^  very 

to  any  one  who^^'eeJed'sLTan  S^^h^  ^"^ 
as  you  saw— and  would  rr,^i,„        ''™cie.     He  has  tact— 

monies,   a  ^PlendTd^ll^pt  ^^f  ^Ct  ^^^ 
equerry  and  lord-chamberlain  none  'Th^r'-f"''^  ^""^ 
want  such  a  person  or  if—"  ^"^^^  "^  ^^^^  you 

of  t£  r„tSt  btt:tt;°viS  ^^^  f r'^'  -"™ 

outward  appearance  Bvnl'...^"'  ""'^  ^''"  ^'^'^"^^  >" 
hands,  but  they  were  nSI  h!  .  f  ^''■^"^'^'=  "^^  g™^ 
manwas„otpart.^ar  andtwl^°''  f'^"  ''"^^  their 
The  result  was  a  k^^e'ss-nd  .  ^'  '^""^"^  "°*  "'"^  °"-" 
-giving  him,  in  a  4;  the  S^kT^  1^°^  *-g^ 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  tie  a]tZv  ,  ^  shambhng  power, 
little  to^  large  ard  too  .t  . °t^'u'  ^"'^  *^  t^°«=«rs  a 
distinction  wWeh^^^e'git/'ffis^''  'T"''!'  °'  ^^at 

«luare.pointed  fin^rsir^btruSVX'bufth"'"  '"^ 
nr ,  common.  veins,  Dut  they  were 

evlr^Sa  comotroT'"''''  ^"^"^  ^dulgently;  "if 
berlainTu  re^ fb^ '^^ik";:':  ^7'  °7  '°^''^'^- 
never  tell.  There's  the  s7w  rl  t.  *''^  ^^^^^  °"«^  can 
yet.    It  has  no  ^plr^r  .'  ^'"-    ^*  h^="''  been  exploited 

seem  in'^^uSaL^rtSlf  T'''  -^-'>'-  "Vou 
sible.  1<ou  friZe^  me  «T.?  'j  .P™^"«^'  «"d  sen- 
touch  things  of^hT^ili:.?  "^BuTterioSvV"^  ^°" 

everything  in  th"at!  "s^SSlnd- "     "^  ^°^*  "^'^ 

ayngs  face  grew  serious  again      "Rnf  ),„    1,     ,..  , 
have  speculated-    he  sh™,M  t         •  ^  shouldn't 
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Make  him  one  of  my  secretaries 


I'll  keep  him  in  mind, 
perhaps." 

A  cunous  look  stole  into  her  eves     All  »f ,    t. 

tie  shook  his  head.     "Rhorlps?    tu^  u- 

waves  of  influeniinmotioXUllfu^e^^S^* 
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2^  *°--    That  see:ns  to  «e  the  .ost  wonderful 

dresden^na  sheph«!^^  Thlf  ^'/  "!f  <^^'  ^  "">*  the 
relation  to  her  na?u^     y^t  1,  ?   "  u*^  "^^^  °"t  °f 
fore  her  with  natural  gesLres  iit«"I         !  ^'^^^"8  be- 
too,  a  dedsion  and  a  fo^nn^  t\    °^  °^  «  ^^  bad. 
fectiy  modelled  head  and^r^       ^^'"^  ^*h  the  per- 
Thete  was  son,etW„g^i2„t^"^^f°"t  f '^  °^  '"« »^y- 
something  smnptuous^^V"™^'  ^f\'°°'  '^^  wi 
ing  to  the  senses.     To-d^v  "f"'"""^^*"*!  physically  thrill- 
blue  gown,  devoid  oTt^KSt^'^'.^r  ^^1"^^'*^ 
fur,  which  only  added  to  l^^f^     ^  ^  ^^*^^  chinchilla 
wore  no  jewelry  w^L^  lllf  1  "^"^  ^*^  "<=hness.    She 
her  hair 'shone^a^wtv^S„!^PP>V'*  br^ch,  and 
"Well,  I  don't  know  "f„  hke  gossamer  m  the  sun. 

ed  in  his  eyes  forl^e  pirtS^I'  '"T'"*?""  ""'«'»<^- 
and  womanly  beauty  ^'f^^H  I  ^l  '"^'^"^^  "^ann 
a  more  wonderful  thiL  Bu?^  ^-  *^*  ^°°^^''  ^ 
ambition,  and  only  a  LdftS  o^Z.^'  '^'  T''  "»™°" 
get  it  in  any  large  way  I  „  °V^  ?"?4'^''^  °f  "^ions 
when  I  &^  heard  thTstem  "^^  J^^  ^^  tremendously 
mills  on  the  Rand  Y^^' ^""-^l  the  quartz  in  the 
theclearheiehtoftJinf    1  *         .''^^'■•^  that  sound.?    In 

'y;  -dthStt^/?„*rrtfir"'-'^i^^^'- 

sense  of  power-power  that  ^1  "?  '""'^h  gives  a 

S^t  mine  PonnZgalt^^^'!-^.  *he  stamps  of  a 
go,  thundering  on,  till  itleem^ou  Iff ""•  ^''''  '^^"^ 
power  is  hammering  the  3,1)^  u  '  ^°^^  unearthly 
andgotothewindolandlookou  ilt'^-.  J°"  ^^*  "P 
the  deep  blue  sky-blue  like  nnth/.  ^^  "'«^*-  there's 
other  sky,  and  the  ste^  .^f  h  ^.^  ^°"  ^^^'"  ^^  «  any 
that  you  feel  you  ^^fre^ch  "n '''  T"^,  '''^-  ^"^  so  near"^ 
hand;  and  just  o^r  th^l^fK  '''""'  °"^  ^th  ,ou; 
stamp-miUs/th.  c^ok-ani  f  -""^  *''^  "«hts  of  the 
hammers'^  '^"^""'"^ 


great 


tho,r  ™   r  "  °^^'  the  roe 

they  crush,  crush,  crush;    while 


^P 
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vibration  of  the  earth  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  Kvine 
in  a  world  of  Titans." 

,  \^^  .7^"^  ^^  ^"  ^^°P^-"  ^^°  ^sked,  almost  breath- 
lessly. When  the  stamps  pound  no  more,  and  the 
power  IS  withdrawn?  It  is  empty  and  desolate— and 
fnghtemng?" 

"It  is  anything  you  like.  If  all  th.>  mills  all  at  once. 
with  the  thousands  of  stamps  on  the  Rand  reef,  were  to 
stop  sud^dnly,  and  the  smoke  and  the  red  flare  were  to 
die,  It  would  be  frightening  in  more  ways  than  one  But 
I  see  what  you  mean.  There  might  be  a  sense  of  peace 
but  the  nunds  and  bodies  which  had  been  vibrating  with 
the  stir  of  power  would  feel  that  the  soul  had  gone  out  of 
things,  and  they  would  dwindle  too." 

"If  Rhodes  should  fall,  if  the  stamps  on  the  Rand 
should  cease — ?" 

He  got  to  his  feet.  "Either  is  possible,  maybe  prob- 
able ;  and  I  don't  want  to  think  of  it.  As  you  say,  there'd 
be  a  ghastly  sense  of  emptiness  and  a  deadly  kind  of 
peace.       He  smiled  bitterly. 

She  rose  now  also,  and  fingering  some  flowers  in  a  vase 
arranging  tliem  afresh,  said:  "Well,  this  Jameson  Raid' 
If  It  is  proved  that  Cecil  Rhodes  is  mixed  up  in  it  ^vill  it 
injure  you  greatly— I  mean  your  practical  interest's?" 

He  stood  musmg  for  a  moment.  "  It's  difficult  to  say 
at  this  distance.  One  must  be  on  the  spot  to  make  a 
proper  estimate.     Anything  may  happen." 

She  w^s  evidently  anxious  to  ask  him  a  question,  but 
hesitated.  At  last  she  ventured,  and  her  breath  came  a 
little  shorter  as  she  spoke. 

"I  suppose  you  wish  you  were  in  South  Africa  now 
Yon  could  do  so  much  to  straighten  things  out,  to  prevent 
the  worst.  The  papers  say  you  liave  a  political  mind— 
the  statesman's  intcUigcncc,  the  Tunes  said.  That  letter 
you  wrote,  that  speech  you  made  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner — " 
She  watched  him,  dreading  what  his  arswer  might  be 
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•■■^r,  ^-^  '^^"'^  ^2'  ^  '"°«"="'-  then  he  answered- 

Fleming  is  going  to  South  Africa,  not  myself     I  s2v 

here  to  do  Wallstein's  work.     I  wa   going Xt  Walistd^ 

was  taken  Ul  suddenly.     So  I  stay-I  stay  "  " 

bhe  sank  down  in  her  chair,  eoine  a  iittlo  ,,=!„  t 
^dtement.     The  whiteness  of'hfrsL  gS  a'tlS 
beauty  to  the  faint  rose  of  her  cheeks-thnt  r„7    •  , 

SftThr  ^° '-''  --'^  ^"-  -^  "^  -ris 

she'"  keA '^  '^'"  "'''''^'^'  ^'^""  ^'^'^  y°"  have  gone?" 
^d*i°T'i   ,^'T'"^  ^°^'  to-morrow,"  he  added. 

for  a  sSal  Pro^^-H  "^  ^  "'?•     "  ^'^"^''^'"  '^  ^  "^^  "ame 
lor  a  special  Providence,"  she  murmured,  and  the  colour 

came  back  to  her  face.     "We  need  you  here     wl^?' 

his  fat     ][le  w  °"'''  "^'"""^  '"*°  "^'^  ™"d  ^"d  suffu«,d 
tn  Jt  ;  r^  conscious  of  that  perfume  which  clune 

tlStedThe^''  T^'i  /'  r^  *°  '"'^  -"-  -^  in! 
hSI  u  ■...  f  '°°''^'^  ^'  her  with  enamoured  eyes 
w^u  I  u^"""^  °^  ^  ^y-  the  impulsiveness  of  a  nature 
which  had  been  unschooled  in  women's  ways.  Weak! 
nesses  in  other  directions  had  taught  him  much  but  ex 
penences  with  her  sex  had  been  few.  The  d^si^s  of 
other  women  had  been  patent  to  him,  and  he  hid  4en 
invincible  to  all  attack;  but  here  was  a  girlwho  S 

Sh  r  V^m^^u'  '"T"'  ""'1  '''''  bcauty^ould  mlrS 
^nth  no  difficulty;  who,  he  had  heard,  could  pick  a^ 

dioose,  and  had  so  far  rejected  all  corners  f  and  w^"o 

It  she  had  shown  preference  at  all,  had  sho;Ti"t  for  a 

poor  man  like  Ian  ScafTord.     She  had  couraee  and  sfm 

pUcity  and  a  downright  mind;  that  was  S     And  she" 

vas  capable.     She  had  a  love  for  big  things    for  the 

tags  that  mattered.     Every  word  she'had  ev;r  tid  to 

h  m  had  under.t.mding,   not  of   the  worid  alone,  and 

of  life,   but  of  hnr^self,   Rudyard  Byng.     She   grasned 

exactly  what  he  would  say,  and  made^him  ty^S5 

ho  would  never  liave   thought   of  saying   to   Tnv   one 
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kS  TTu  P'''^  ''°™^  °°ly  tried  to  make  hkn  fed 
If  he  had  had  a  girl  like  this  beside  him  ^iSL  St 
ten  years,  how  many  wasted  hours  mrMZvTb^ 

s^t°l^ettfy7  "^^  '^'^  "^^^^  -"^^  »--  ^ 
he^^uwf;  *r  ^  ^?'  "^-y^-  *  hundred  times,  but 

She'hJ^'tT''  '°^^'''  ^''^  h^  l^a'hWel^r 

^shown  it  but  a  mo.^So'^T  wS  t^^  fi 

^ei  n^tLLT4^'  *^''^^"  Englishman  and  not  of  a 
genera^  pattern?  She  was  a  woman  of  brains  of  arJt 
mdividuaHty,  and  his  own  individuality  Sh^'i^u^ 
her  It  was  too  good  to  be  true;  but  the^t^d  eS'H 
S^"^f  .*''"  ^'"^^  ^  him.  and  he  b^Z^ 
plunged.    If  he  ever  had  a  conviction  he  a^  oT,^ 

asked  with  determination  and  meaning. 

__  you  count  me  among  your  friends  ?"  ^ 

I  hope  so.     You  will  let  me  make  all  England  envinnc 

A  hero-you  mean  me?    Well,  I  begin  to  think  I  have 
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S"r:^;;2rjjf  ^•",*°  '^*  -  ^^^  y-  -tiny  • 

not  coumgt  "^  ^*  ^^P'^  '"^'^  "^  it  audacity, 
lamonlvatTbhW,?     ^"s^tonaUy  important.    Why 

always."         ^  ^  "^  f^-    "e  had  the  world  by  the  ear 

with  him,  the  splenSobter^'-  "  '^^^  8™«  ^  «« 

a  2;"^-TrS,tl^'>;-«-  ^ess  and  honour  of 
those  who  wm  S  th^t  £  ^^^^^^'l  °f  '"f  e.  there  ar. 

3^.^bition.  io:v^i-z:z^\^7JSS, 

n^^^ryo^'^SdXr^rif.  ^^  «-*■"  ^''^  - 
an^^fanl  ^".t:!^^-  ^^  ^  «-  '''^ed  with 
U^S^^wir;^!.^'''  ^  hands  in  his  and  his  eyes 

come  ■■Wm^ora^d'^jSftfHr'^^J"''^- 
my  place  in  Wales  next  week?"  he  blS«Xt  *° 
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longing  which  came  with  ,„^    ^,  °*  **»  heart,  the 

wS^rs^ir-^^'"  '-^t*Ui'  *"• 

turned  to  thf^  te°S2^  °°^  ^"'''^  ^  ^yn^ 
*?^  look,  closing  her  ey^S  1^  ^^  "^^^  ^  ''''^S^ 

'^k."  she  added.  tlSg't  bX""  ^?"  ^  ^^'^  ««t 
you  be  far  away  fromlhe  il™    f  f,?^""      ^^^  '^on't 

"I've  had  the  teWrSh  anr      °^*'""^  '"  ^^e^?" 
to  London  put  in     ffll  k!      '^  ""''^'^  telephone  wire 

I  lived  in  C^osv::.or  stiL    a~ere  '  '^Y'  ^  ^'^  "^" 
trains."  ^"'*™'  ^^'^  there  are  always  special 

to  IfSg^trSi^wilnT'"'''^  *°  '^^^  P°^r 
asked.  '•     "'^^n  do  you  go  down.?"  she 

"To-morrow  morning  " 

l^-lS^KScetu^t^n:^  !5«  r  ---  ^th 
store  him.  "  Please,  ^Cu  ST'  T^  *^  '"^  ^o  ™- 
amve  at  your  castk?  i  To^h  rf*""^  ™«  ^^"1  you 
telephoning  by  pSte  wSret  wit  >'  *'^  «!-"--  of 

He  bnghtened.    "Certainlv  Vf 
shaU  arrive  at  tp„    "-^rtarnly,  if  you  reaUy  wish  it     T 

youat^e'enV      *°-'"°'™^  ^^S^^'  and  iVtJephone 

"Splendid-splendid!    I'll  be  alnno  ■ 
I  ve  got  a  telephone  instnimentl  "1^  '°°"  *«", 

say  good-night  "         ™^^"«nent  there,  and  so  we 


could 


say  good-night.'  „ 

anSeiirourhrhtit-;xr^^^^--- 
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««ived  a  moment  bS^^"^  "^'*^  the  note  d«,  i«d 

It  was  signed  "Ian." 

"Pate  is  stronger  than  we  are  "  .».« 
Pate  is  not  kind  to  y^C '^e  ±^"™"^:  "««1 
look  coming  into  her  f^    '    ^  '^^-  "^^Y.  a  wan 

Afw  destino,"  she  said  at  lact    ••     •    j 
who  was  her  destiny-wSch  oST^^  t""^'"    ^"* 
'    wnicn  of  the  two  who  loved  her? 
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EXTRA   speshul— extra  speshul— aU  about   Krueer 
an   his  guns!" 
The  shriU,  acrid  cry  rang  down  St.  James's  Street,  and 
a  newsboy  with  a  bunch  of  pink  papers  under  his  arm  shot 
hither  and  thither  on  the  pavement,  offering  his  sensa- 
tional wares  to  all  he  met. 

"Extra   speshul-extra   speshul— all   about   the   war 
wots  comm— all  about  Kruger's  guns!" 

From  an  open  window  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building 
'"  *^®'''^^*  *  '"^'^'^  ^^^  ^^  *"ist  out.  listening 

TTie  war  wofs  comin' !"  he  repeated,  with  a  bitter  sort 
of  smile  And  all  about  Kruger's  guns.  So  it  is  coming, 
is  It,  Johmiy  Bull;  and  you  do  know  aU  about  his  guns 
do  you?  If  It  is,  and  you  do  know,  then  a  shattering  big 
thing  IS  coming,  and  you  know  quite  a  lot,  Johnny  Bull  " 
He  hummed  to  himself  an  impromptu  refrain  to  an 
impromptu  tune: 

"Then  you  know  quite  a  lot,  Johnny  Bull,  Johnny  BuU, 
ihen  you  know  quite  a  lot,  Johnny  Bulll" 

Stepping  out  of  the  French  window  upon  a  balcony  now 
he  looked  down  the  street.  The  newsboy  was  abnost 
below.  He  whistled,  and  the  lad  looked  up.  In  response 
to  a  beckorung  finger  the  gutter-snipe  took  the  doorway 
and  the  staircase  at  a  bound.  Like  all  his  kind,  he  was 
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Khariff  °^  "^^T"''  ^""^  °"^  g'^°<=«  had  assured 
mm  that  he  was  speeding  upon  a  visit  of  profit      H^  a 

^r^rw"^'^-^  ^harp,  insistent  strok^^d  he  ent 

Sei  TheTr'""^\'"'"  *''"^=*  forward,  his  eyL 
gmtenng.  The  fire  m  such  eyes  is  always  cold  for  h,,T 
ger  IS  poor  fuel  to  the  native  flame  of  life 

Extra  speshul,  m'lord-all  about  Kruger's  euns  " 
He  held  out  the  paper  to  the  figure  thatXtened ThTwin 
dow,  and  he  pronounced  the  g  in  Kruger  soft  7<"fn  <? 

tl»*  y,  wary  much, /rg,ya.- he  «l*d'    °"' 

STy  "A?  rri^rr.r™  '"^^ 

doZ""  '  ''~"'''"  ^^  ^^'*'  ^  ^l^^  boy  turned  toward  the 
''Yes,  y'r  gryce." 
"Had  your  breakfast?" 

"  Poor  Uttl  !l  T'"'^  interpreted  the  action.  ^ 

breath     ''h1^^"''  ^"'^  ^'!"  »^^  ^^^  under  his 
breath.      How  many  papers  have  you  got  left  ?"  he  iskS 
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secoid  S„f "  ^•"  '"^  °*-  ^d.  handing  over  a 

to?oSS?n'°  nt:!!  ^"f  ^'^^^-^'^"S  was  due 
treatment.  "^^  "°*  "^^  t°  t^s  kind  of 

'•But  t^*-'  ^  f^*"*'"  ^''^  °ther  interposed 

nat:Jd  S^yta'd  ^^■^P^'»>'•"  -  Jhe  lad,  for  his 

not  too  So^  ^:inTZZZ  h^r "'""  '^^  ^^'^"^'^ 
"WpII    T'«,  k     .  ^  f^^'*^  01  numan  soaety. 

iveTS'i  fSsVhj^  ^'ir^^  *^=  -™-^- 

know  aU  about  Kruger's  euns^'    H.  .  ^    u   ^^P^^  ^° 

hard  at  his  vitals.  '  ^'^  ^""^^'  ^as  scraping 

'•  WeU,  sit  down-this  breakfast  isn't  cold  vet 

But,  no,  you'd  better  have  a  wash-un  fir^lf^ 

wa.t  "  Stafford  added,  and  rang  a  M  *'  "^  ^°"  *="" 
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fast     "An"  I  washed  me  'ands— but  pypers  is  muck," 
he  added. 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  fingers  of  Gleg  the  valet 
in  the  bath-room,  and  Stafford  set  to  work  to  make  the 
breakfast  piping  hot  again.  It  was  an  easy  task,  as 
heaters  were  inseparable  from  his  bachelor  meals,  and 
though  this  was  only  the  second  breakfast  he  had  eaten 
since  his  return  to  England  after  three  years'  absence 
everything  was  in  order. 

For  Gleg  was  stiU  more  the  child  of  h?bit— and  decorous 
habit— than  himself.     It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Gleg 
had  had  to  deal  with  his  master's  philanthropic  activities 
Much  as  he  disapproved  of  them,  he  could  discriminate- 
and  there  was  that  about  the  newsboy  which  somehoW 
disarmed  him.    He  went  so  far  as  to  heap  the  plate  of 
the  lad,  and  would  have  poured  the  coffee  too,  but  that 
his  master  took  the  pot  from  his  hanc  and  with  a  nod  and 
.  a  smile  ismissed  him;  and  his  master's  smile  was  worth 
a  good  deal  to  Gleg.     It  was  an  exr.ctinc  if  well-paid 
K:rvice,  for  Ian  Stafford  was  the  most  particular  man  in 
iiurope,  and  he  had  grown  excessively  so  during  the  past 
three  years,  which,  as  Gleg  observed,  had  brought  greTt 
i£  quiet,  changes  in  him.    He  had  grown  more  studious 
more  watchful,  more  exclusive  in  his  daily  life,  and  ladies 
of  aU  kinds  he  had  banished  from  direct  personal  share 
ir  his  hfe.    There  were  no  more  little  tea-parties  and 
dejeuners  chez  Im,  duly  chaperoned  by  some  gracious 
cousin  or  aunt-for  there  was  no  embassy  in  Europe  where 
he  had  not  relatives. 

•uZl^^rT^u'^^  'ipped.  'E  'as  found  'em  out,  the 
uzzies  Gleg  had  observed;  for  he  had  decided  that  the 
general  cause  of  the  change  in  his  master  was  Woman, 
though  he  did  not  know  the  particular  woman  who  had 
ipped    him. 

As  the  lad  ate  his  wonderful  breakfast,  in  which  nearly 
h^f  a  pot  of  marmalade  and  enough  butter  for  three 
ordinary  people  figured,  Stafford  read  the  paj^rs  atten- 
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tively,  to  give  his  guest  a  fair  chance  at  the  food  and  to 

glance  at  the  trencherman,  however,  as  he  changed  thp 
sh^ts.  stepped  across  the  room  to  get  a  dgarette  S 
poked  he  smaU  fire-for,  late  Septemllr  as  it  w^  a  sud 

air  raw,  and  a  fire  was  welcome. 

At  last,  when  he  realized  that  the  activities  of  the  table 
were  decreasmg,  he  put  down  his  paper.  " Is  it  all  ripht?" 
he  asked.     "Is  the  coffee  hot'"  ^^'• 

anv  hW  '  ".T^Klf^  ^  ""'^  ^^^  ^^^^-  y''  g^-^e.  not  never 
S7eyS  '    '^^  ^^  ^^^^^^'  ™th  *  "«^  «>rt  of  fire  fn 
"Was  there  enough?" 

"I've  left  some,"  answered  his  guest,  looWne  at  the  iar 
of  marmalade  and  half  a  slice  of  toast .  ' : ■  I  lil^e!  lleZZ 
hot-tykes  y'r  longer  to  drink  it,"  he  added 

Ian  Stafford  chuckled.  He  was  getting  more  than  th^ 
worth  of  his  money.  He  had  nibbled  at  his  Z  bSast 
with  the  perturbations  of  a  crossing  from  Mng  ^tm 
m  his  system,  and  its  equilibrium  not  fully  restored  and 
yet,  with  the  waste  of  his  own  meal  and  the  negkct  of  ht 

Ta  7J^7ktS/-  '  ^'  -'  ^..f^^^i^ 
As  he  looked  at  the  boy  he  wondered  how  many  thou 
^ds  there  were  like  him  within  rifle-shot  fT-^^wher^ 
he  sat,  and  he  thought  each  of  them  would  thank  what! 
evergc^stheyknewforsuchaneglectedmeal.  Thewords 
fjm  the  scare^lumn  of  the  paper  he  held  smotThis 

/«T7,  ^r^jf^-Transvaal  Bristling  with  Guns  ami 
Loaded  to  the  Nozzle  with  War  Stores-Milner  and  Kruger 
No  Near^  a  Settlement-Sullen  and  Contemptuous  Treal 
ment  of  Brtttsh  Outhnder."  ..    And  so  on     ^  "' 

fnlfirt  '^  ZT.  '^!,'  '^  ^"^'^'^  ""^t  do  this  ugly  thing 

fulfil  her  bitter  and  terrible  task,  then  what  about  such 

as  this  young  outlander  her«.  this  outcast  fi«m  homeld 
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nn,st  hold  our  own.^f  ^U  LS^'^t^fsi.l^'^Vf 

do^  to  .^;S>fuZ  SnThiSr^'  ^'  ->^^ 

Now,  what's  your  name?"  he  asked. 

Jigger,     was  the  reply 
"What  else?" 
"Nothin",  y'r  gryce." 
"Jigger— what?" 
;;it;s  the  only  nyme  I  got."  was  the  reply. 

"St  ir  ^^'^f'  °'  y°^  motherVnameV- 
Imnt  got  none.    I  only  got  a  sister." 
What  s  her  name?" 
"Lou,"  he  answered.     "That's  tior  «>«i 
she  got  a  fancy  name  yistiddv     qh»         t^  ?^^-    ^"* 
opera  yistiddyf  to  "ng^th  a  h-^    -l"^  °°  ^'  ^^^ 

styg.     She'/L„l;Sngh^a^„r  "-^^  ^'^  °"  *« 

this  waTaiS^LSaStrr  ^  ^"^^^  ^- 
in  circles  he  frequented  ^AnT^^u  °'L'""^''  ^'="'""' 

Who  were  heryfiers  ^"d'jotfS"'^' "-»«•' 

The^  S^e^^lEo  b?SrjTotfir^^r  ^  '^^ 
caUed  her  that     Lon  w=.c  ,i  ^y^^^"^'  and  so  they 

went  there  Sddy!^"  ""^^^  ''''"'^  ^°^  '^'  ^  «b^ 

;;What  did  she  do  before  yesterday?" 

Of  d««i  wild-r  -  'al^-d^,!- -ir^f  -  - 
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ZZl^LT'^y-u  ^'  "^  ^^^  "  gentleman,  'e  'eard  'er 
tell  me  w'ere  you  can  be  found  '     a„'  i  ^  '  ""^ 

in^L^n^^rr^'^"?"  ."r/r^:a 

Ste  t  five  1^^    a"";'?-     "^^  ^'  ^"8ht  -er  flowers.  an= 
«^It  an-Id  ^  •;«  f"   V'"  ^^'^  ^""^  f°^  both  of  us  wiv 

o^ttt^.irf^Sl..^-^^^'^'''^^^--'^-    HerfeJu^^: 

sa?SirSan;:Se^^'^'^-^---'"'^e 

Al^r^t^'"^  t^°^^^  ^^^  ^^^  «"d  the  glance.  It  was 
Al  mah  s  portrait  m  the  costume  she  had  worn  over  thT^P 
yea-^  ago.  the  night  when  Rudyard  Byl™ad  resiTH 
her  from  the  fkmes.  He  had  bought  it  then  ItZ, 
been  unpacked  again  by  Gleg,  and  put  in  the  2ce  ft  ll^ 
occupied  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  gone  out  of  En. 
land  to  do  his  country's  work— anH  fr^ff  <Z\°  ^" 
disiUusion  of  his  life;^^retthrhei°ettVow  £fS 
and  his  heart  had  ever  known  ^ 

tSw  H-f  ^  ^  ^??^  ^?°^  ^*  '^•"  ""-e^d  Stafford. 
decU^d'  '"'  ^-       '''  ^^°-  "P  fo^  the  opery."  he 

wiul1;^th:r  •■"''""  '^  ^  "«^'*-  ^-^^  That  lady 
"Right.  As  soon  as  I  seed  her.  I  whispers  to  Lo,, 
You  keep  close  to  that  there  wal  ,'  I  sez  'Theresa 
^^Zr:''  T'/°"'"  "^-^  be  colk,'  I^ays  to  Su  "  " 
H^»^  ,  ^''^^'^  "^^^^y  ^t  ^^^  illustration.  Many  a 
tnne  the  lad  snuggled  up  to  a  wall  which  had  a  w^n^ 
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rtdmney,  and  he  had  got  his  figure  of  speech  from  real 

;;V-eU,  what's  to  become  of  you?"  Stafford  asked. 
Me— I U  be  level  wiv  me  rent  to^y,"  he  answered 

Se"'  •wVLI'"°h^'^"«^  ^"'^  -ne' coppers  TnhTs 
pocket,     an  Lou  and  me 's  got  a  fair  start." 

sho,Sw  ?°r  "P-  '^^  °^^^  ^"'^  ^^  «  hand  "n  the  boy's 
shoulder.       I  m  going  to  give  you  a  sovereign  "  he  said 

to  c^rlj;  ''^"«''  '°'  ^r  '^*^  ^'^^:  ^d"?  want  S 
t^llT  ^  r  •'f"'  T""^  Sunday-week  to  breakfast,  and 
tell  me  what  you've  done  with  it." 

tl.rj^r"r'  ^'^.?^"  ^  ^°°^  °^  ^"Sht  almost  came  into 
the  lad  s  face.     "  Twenty  bob— me '" 

J^^'nlZ^^f^^y '"  ^'  ^"-^^  ^""^  n°^  his  face 
suttused.    He  seemed  anxious  to  get  away,  and  looked 

tHo  Hel  r.H  .".'  ~""^'*  ''•'^^^  wKe  w2  2 
to  do.    He  felt  that  he  must  burst. 

Now,  off  you  go.    And  you  be  here  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday-week  with  the  papers,  and  teU  me  wl^t  you've 

"Gawd-my  Gawd!"  said  the  lad,  huskily.  The  next 
nunute  he  was  out  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  was  shut  £ 
hmd  hmi  A  moment  later,  hearing  a  whoop  Stafford 
went  to  the  window  and,  looking  down  I™  wS 
victor  turning  a  cart-wheel  under'the  ™^  of  a  ^hcemt' 
and  then,  with  another  whoop,  shooting  dowTnto  the 
Mall,  making  Umbeth  way. 
With  a  smile  he  turned  from  the  window.     "Well  we 

You  were  a  good  girl."  he  said,  aloud.  "At  anv  rate 
you  wouldn't  pretend.  You'd  gamble  with  your  "mmor: 
tal  soul,  but  you  wouldn't  seU  it-not  for  tl^e^  mSten 

^e  L°[  "J^    "^  *'""  '""r  '^"'°"^-    Or  is  it  t"a   you 

are  all  ahke,  you  women?    Isn't  there  one  of  you  L.t 
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ran  be  absolutely  true  ?  Isn't  there  one  that  won't  i-nirch 
her  soul  and  kill  the  faith  of  those  ^hat  iZ  her  forTr^J 
moment's  excitement,  for  gold  to  ..  uify  a  vanity^^o 
have  a  wider  sweep  to  her  skirts?  '  ain,  vain,  vairi-and 
dishonourable,  essentially  dishonourable.  There  might  be 
tragedies,  but  there  wouldn't  be  many  intrigucTirwomen 
weren't  so  d,shonourable-the  seeret  orchard  ratheXn 
the  open  highway  and  robbery  under  arms.  .  .  Whew 
what  a  world!  <iiii.-yv. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment  his 
eyes  looking  straignt  before  him;  then  he  stop,^d  short 
Jr^^f^-  '?  ""'""^  ^^^'  '^^™"S  back  to  England,  f 
should  begin  to  unpack  a  lot  of  old  memories  empty  out 
the  box-room,  and  come  across  some  useless  and  dis- 
^ded  things.  I'll  settle  down  presently;  butit'satho- 
oughly  useless  business  turning  over  oid  3tock.  The  wise 
man  pitches  it  all  into  the  junk-shop,  and  cuts  his  losses  " 

He  picked  up  the  Morning  Post  and  glanced  down  the 
middle  pagc-the  social  column  first-^^^th  the  half- 
amused  reflection  that  he  hadn't  done  it  for  years,  and 
that  here  were  the  same  old  names  reappearing,  with  the 
sanie  brief  chrenicles.    Here,  too,  were  r^ew  n^es.^me 

.  11  k7'  m  °'  T^}  °^  ^^^'  °^  ^  ^°«'gn  t"m  to  their 
syllables-New  York,  Melbourne.  Buenos  Ayres.  Johan- 

A?^?^P  .  l''P  "^l!^  ^  '"*'"  ^*^  ^°='  playful  scorn. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere  he  had  been 
v:.guely  conscious  of  these  social  changes;  but  thev  did 
not  come  within  the  ambit  of  his  daily  Ufe.  and  so  it  had 
not  mattered.     And  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 

Tn  ?  Tl-  i""  ^^^'^"^  ^"^  ^  '^^-^  the  original  ele- 
ments of  which  would  not  chu  ge.  had  not  changed-  for 
the  old  small  inner  circle  had  not  been  invaded,  was  sf" 
mipervious  to  the  wash  of  wealth  and  snobbery  and  push. 
That  refuge  had  its  sequestered  glades,  if  perchance  it  was 
umllummating  and  rather  heavily  decorous;  so  that  he 
could  et  the  dimbers,  the  toadies,  the  gold-spillers  and 
the  bribers  have  the  middle  of  the  road 
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fas  ,    The  oU  clock  on  the  tower  of  St.  James's  would 
Foreign  Office,  and  there  were  quiet  places  like  Kensing- 

J^^^      f''^\Y'^'^'  ""=y  "'-•^"  ^'^ayed;   they  only 
rushed  and  pushed  wher^  their  spreading  tails  could  be 

Zn^ R  "  '""^k'"J''-  "^'^  '"'''''  «°'  f^'her  west  than 
Z^liL^r'  "^u ''•'  '"?'  '"  possession  of  three  classes  of 
pcopl^those  who  sat  in  Parliament,  those  who  had  seats 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  those  who  could  not  sit  their 
rJ^^"  ^  ,  "''  ^"t"^  ^"^  "°'  ^"""^  *'  ^'-  l'"'  i'  had  done 
Lh  H  V?  •  ''"''  ''^  ^^  '""'■'^  '''^^"'y  ^^°  t°  the  changes 
and  developments  which  had  begun  long  before  he  left 
and  had  mcreased  vastly  since.  Wealth  was  more  and 
more  the  master  of  England-new-made  wealth ;  and  some 

IchTeLtd^'r'""  "'  '"  """'"''""^  ''  ~"'^°"«' 

upon  the  following  announcement: 

land^for  Wew"d«v,''tf/'^  ^^"^  ''T  "'"""^  '°  ""^  '«»"  Scot, 
lana  lor  a  few  days,  before  proceed  ng  to  Wales    where  thpv  .« 

o';°^^rxi>»=r^.:^-"^^^^^^ 

■'wln"i^'-  "^"dor  Tempest,-  Ian  repeated  to  himself. 

Well,  she  would^  She  would  pay  that  much  tribute  to 

her  own  gemus.    Four-fifths  to  the  claims  of  the  body  and 

the  social  nervous  system,  and  one-fifth  to  the  desire  of 

doL  f„  i  I""-^"  '"  ?  "'^'^^y  8^™"^  ^y  ^hat  he  has 
done,  and  she  is  a  gemus  by  nature,  and  with  so  much 
left  undone.  The  Slavonian  Ambassador-h'm,  TnHhe 
French  Foreign  Minister,'  That  looks  like  a  ^rf^  com! 
toation  at  this  moment-at  this  moment.  She  has  a 
gift  for  combmations,  a  wonderful  skill,  a  still  more  won- 
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Sho  s  the  naturally  ablest  woman  I  have  over  known'  but 
she  wan^  to  take  short-cuts  to  a  worldly  Elysium   and 

T,    .     ''°"?;"°'  ""'''  *'"^  ">"«  times  three  mi  lions 
—and  three  miUions  was  her  price  "  """ions 

Suddenly  he  got  up  and  went  over  to  a  tabic  whore 

from  the  bottom,  where  he  had  placed  it  nearly  three 
years  ago.  a  letter.  He  looked  at  the  Ions,  Sg  hanT 
wnting,  so  graceful  and  fine,  he  caught  the  perfume  whkh 

^n^ffT^J"^  ^fy^'^  ^y"S'  ^"d,  stoo^gTown  he 
sniffed  the  dispatch-box.     He  nodded. 

i„Jh^'^  Perv'^ive  in  everything."  he  murmured.  Me 
■'/r^.„°'^''  fr^^  °*''^'-.  P'*^'^'-''^  of  letters  in  the  box 
I  apologize  he  said.ironically,  to  these  If  :ers.  "I  ought 
to  have  bamshed  her  long  ago,  but.  to  tr  ,ou  the  tZth 
I  didnt  realize  how  much  she'd  influence  everything- 
even  m  a  box."  He  laughed  cynically,  and  slow?o~ned 
the  one  letter  which  had  meant  so  much  to  him. 

rhere  was  no  show  of  afeitation.  His  eye  was  call 
only  his  mouth  showed  any  feeling  or  made  any  c„n  ' 
bv  Tr  f  m"'1  '^Percilious  and  scornful.  SiUinHol 
^L.!,^^'-  ^^  '^"'''^  ^^^  '^"<='  °"t.  and  read  it  vZ 
n  ±i  hf"  °"--  'i  "^  ^  ^'^^  *'™  he  had  looTeS 
the^dTsS^cEfbT'"'  ''  "  ""''"^  '^^  "^^  ''^'^  '*  - 

a  year  before  giving  a  final  answer  was  proof  that  I  reallv  1,=^      f 
that  in  my  heart  which  would  Justify  r^eTlyl^  LT^,^'^:^ 
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when  you  first  asked  me  and  I  dM  „„f  S      ^°""«'  '"  ""schcxjled, 
WUnow.andsolT^-aVdyt^-B^'^^^SC^';™-^^! 

best  prevaricatoriaT  SkT;,,  ^^"^  Prevaricator  the 

down  aad  she  threw  n.e  over-likeT4  "  ^"^ 

°^"3H'^' ""^"'^"^ ""' 

^°i^«nt  to  have  done  so  when  I  received  it  "\-     -j 
ahnost  kindly  now     "A  ft,J„„  ri     ^"^^^'^  «-    he  said, 

be  kept  a^Lu^'    It^  w  ^  -k^^  *^!  ""S'**  °«^«-  to 

came  into  her  h^d-   h.Vf  V    ■     P*  ^^  ^"'^^-  '"'^en  it 
ments.  had'^o'^^'^I;  So   HLl  ZS°a^^  ''^'^ 
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every  word  Sgb  hlr  2.  t  thf  f  ^'  *'  '^^  "^^"^  "s 
the  sceptic  co:Lfr^?areZ^  feS%L1"^^17^^'"<=«  = 
behind  every  door  thr^wrZ  !^  '  ^  "^°'"'^  laughter 
accent  of  p^^  '  '^^  "^^'^^^  detraction  in  every  loud 

of  yoSrXS^tfilfitT'  ""  ?  ■^"'^  °f  y°-  ^  t««  "e 
news  either  travels  sIoX  or  d^nT.^'  ^  "  """^  *'**"'  '""ds 
tunate  in  havine  mv  iJnZ^^  ?     '^''  °°^  »*  »■'•     I  am  for- 

ttie  end  of  it  aU  is  moIefi^J'Sfan  the  Zt  '".•'^,  ^^  ^^^^  ""<» 
desire  or  conceive.    You^^adom  fi?  "^ticulous  artist  could 

enter.    You  are  of  tS  X  dHn,     °T  'P^*"  "t"  ""ch  you 
you  a«  a  genius,  who^cUef  cwLS^^f  ^'*'"'"«  °^  experience: 
people,  to  whom  nature  aSd  ProSfhav/'^f  k''*"*^-     ^"« 
I've  up  to  things;  to  you  it  is  rivli  t^r     T  "°'  ''""  generous, 
one  can  do  it  £>  weU.     We  hafe  had°  ^'  ??™  '°  *em:  and  no 
conversations  and  some  cheerfT.nH    ^Tt  *•"?*'  together-happy 
poses.    We  have  madTthe  mn=t  f    entertaining  dreams  and  pu> 
own  way.    Bulf  m^  d^'Snt  °don°?™"^'  ?^'' '"  "'^  »"1  h" 
need  to  come  to  me  forldWce  and  to  L  '™*' '"""^  t^^t  you  wiU 
no  one  from  whom  I»Sd  le^   f^^  .'^  "l  T"^'    ^  ""o"  of 
much.    I  am  deeply  y^deb^w        7^°"^  ^  ^"^  "earned,  so 
have  come  to  mT^tS  your  h^to  ^^'l"°"'  which  never  Suld 
before  you,  whose  variety  S  Ttoe  '  .?^    ^  '!  *  wonderful  future 
shall  watch  your  goUw  on^TT  Am     T'  ^"^""P'  *»  «^eal.     I 
Alpine  cou«e^  with  SL  m^^rfes  ^^  "t^^^  ^T'*^  »»)-"your 
me  than  aU  the  world,  and^  wWch  t     X'"''  ^""  "^^-^^  to 
the  mines  of  the  Rand     I  lo^ir^'^'^i  7°"''^  °?'  ^ave  parted  for 
nothing.    I  shaU  be  abroad  fw^S^v         °°*''"8-^d  less  than 
pUnet  WiU  swim  into  th^umW  n/    ?'-^'"*'  "^''hUe,  a  new 
Ught  shiningrbutTtfheateX  or^f     •.r*"^''^^-    ^  *^  ^  the 
tions     OthI;  astU™^^:^  h^d"  '^*"  "y  ealcula- 
and  I  shall  read  in  th^  »n^.icTu    u  ■  '..        ^^^  "o  doubt  will  pray 
turned  intoTstSi  *^  ''"«''*  ^^""^  °*  *e  flower  that  wS 

"Always  yours  sincerely, 

"Ian  Staffobd." 

.«S3°iS>tS.f  ."k,'"^"  "»  SMori  no, 
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Zambesi— and  of  other  things  "** 

dren  of  a^rT^KH  ^  ^®*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  chil- 
.been  a  gL^L^JriS.  "^^^^^J-^-  ^!  ^a^ 
love,  and  if  he  had  marr!»!i  I       ^  ^  '^'^  *  profound 
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doc"'    ffisey^stuSSS'.r  "-*  ^"''-'^^  the 

"Jasmine  made  up  h^SVl^  °P«^^-"  he  said, 
wonder  what  the  ^end  ^,1  ^'^^  *°  "^  him  I 

-1-  .  .  .  ll^e  mess  of  pottag^at  thet'trt^.S. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir 
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how  eloquent  she  had  always  been '-of  «*«•/  h.A 
from  her;    nothing.    PresentlvX'wL^^  '  ^^  ^°"° 
toward  him,  stUl  not  seTw  iL^  l"?.!.'^  ^^'  ^^  f"" 
behind  som;  piled"up  teblef  ^L^      ^''''f  ^  ^'  ''^ 

Nothing  chLgedT  Ye^  in^tl^L^'f  "^  °^  '^^  '^°P- 
change,  in  the  eyes  at  tt^.^^^  ^  ^^'  ^^^  °^  a 
distant  kind  of  istUL^r  •,/"  "'"^•^"'  ^^g"«' 
had  stolen  into  htr  e^efh^^^.^""^  ^'-^^  ^^""''l^- 
nere  of  the  mouth  ^d  ht^!f  P°^«s.on  of  the  cor- 
exotic,  self-indXeAt^n^  "         ~"^°°'^s  of  something 

waysWnSd4e^'anTS'''-:    ?'^^ '"'^  ^- 

e^^Hyetto^^at^--^:--?-  —  - 

he  was  wiUingTa^STowty^r:  W  o^^^^^^     "^^ 
the  future,  the  nucleus  of  mL  tv    """^"^  guarantee  of 

health.    There  wa.s  n  ct™I'  generous  and  native 

emotional  stmner^lt^!r/^t*^^  ll^^  ^^^-  ^ 
passionate  elem^t^  ^  Ws'^Ture  ^'^r'?-'-^^  °'  ^  ^''^ 


^'■'1J. 
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he  was  the  better  poised,  the  more  evenly  balanced,  the 
more  perceptive.    His  eyes  were  not  blurred  or  dimmed 
by  any  stress  of  emotion,  his  mind  worked  in  a  cool  quiet 
^d  his  forward  tread  had  leisurely  decision  and  grace' 
He  had  sunk  one  part  of  himself  far  below  the  level  of 
activity  or  sensation,  while  new  resolves,  new  powers  of 
mind,  new  designs  were  set  in  motion  to  make  his  career 
a  real  and  striking  success.    He  had  the  most  friendly 
ear  and  the  fuU  confidence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
was  also  Foreign  Secretary— he  had  got  that  far;  and 
now,  if  one  of  his  great  international  schemes  could  but 
be  completed,  an  ambassadorship  would  be  his  reward 
and  one  of  first-class  importance.    The  three  years  had 
done  much  for  him  in  a  worldly  way,  wonderfully  much. 
As  he  looked  a.  the  woman  who  had  shaken  his  life  to 
the  centre— not  by  her  rejection  of  him,  but  by  the  fashion 
of  it,  the  utter  selfishness  and  cold-blooded  calculation  of 
It,  he  knew  that  love's  fires  were  out,  and  that  he  could 
meet  her  without  the  agitation  of  a  single  nerve.    He  de- 
spised her,  but  he  could  make  aUowance  for  her.    He  knew 
the  stram  that  was  in  her,  got  from  her  briUiant  and 
rather  plangent  gi-andfather.    He  knew  the  temptation 
of  a  vast  fortune,  the  power  that  it  would  bring— and  the 
notonety,  too,  again  an  inheritance  from  her  grandfather 
He  was  not  without  nuvgnanimity,  and  he  could  the  more 
eaaly  exercise  it  because  his  pulses  of  emoticm  were  stiU 
She  was  by  nature  the  most  brilliantly  endowed  woman 
he  had  ever  met,  the  most  naturally  perceptive  and  artis- 
te, albeit  there  was  a  touch  of  gorgeousness  to  the  in- 
herent artistry  which  time,  training  and  experience  would 
have  chastened.    Would  have  chastened?    Was  it  not 
then,  chastened?    Looking  at  her  now,  he  knew  that  it 
was  not.    It  was  still  there,  he  felt;  but  how  much  else 
was  also  there— of  charm,  of  elv  iiveness,  of  wit,  of  men- 
tal adroitness,  of  joyous  eagerness   to  discover  a  new 
thought  or  a  new  thing!    She  was  a  creature  of  rare 
splendour,  variety  and  vanity. 
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Wliy  should  he  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  her  society  ? 
H^  wteUectual  side  would  always  be  stimulated  rhf 
she  wou^d  always  "incite  him  to  mental  riot."  as  Z  hS 
often  said.  Time  had  flown,  love  had  flown  an^  pLi^ 
-1^tr^"j"*,n^'^P^^y^'^-  Yes.frien<S^:S 
her.  had  covered  hmi  with  shame,  but  she  was  a  wn^nn 
and  therefor  weak-he  had  come  to  tlit  nlw.  sTw^ 
on  a  lower  plateau  of  honour,  and  therefore  she  m,S  bT 
not  forgiven-thatwas  too  banal;  but  she  must  bea^p^ 
a^  she  was.  And.  after  aU.  there  could  be  no  ^'^de- 
^ption;  for  opportunity  and  occasion  no  longer  ^sted 
He  would  go  and  speak  to  her  now 

At  that  moment  he  was  aware  that  she  had  caught 
a.ght  of  him.  and  that  she  was  startled.  She  hS  not 
^Zf  ^,\^t^  to  England,  and  she  was  suSdeSj 
overwhdmed  by  confusion.  The  words  of  the  letter  he 
had  wntten  her  when  she  had  thrown  him  over  iSied 
through  her  brain  now,  and  hurt  her  as  much  as  th^^d 
the  first  day  they  had  been  received.  She  bec^e  a  htlle 
pate,  and  turned  as  though  to  find  some  oth^  egress 
fr«n  the  shop.    There  being  none,  there  w^^ut^ne 

^^wT  H^*  r  ^  ^°  r*  ^  ^^-^^^  ^  had  n" 
h^  bSwi^\  V°*  Z%  '^^  °'°^^'J  ^t  ^  ^t  «eing 
her    but  wi  h  her  it  was  different.    She  was  disturbed- 

m  her  vamty?    In  her  peace?    In  her  pride?    Inher 

^TJ-  .  \^f  ^^^  ^  ^y-  °'  «^<=h.  or'^all?  But  H 
was  disturbed:  her  equiHbrium  was  shaken.  He  W 
scorched  her  ^ul  by  that  letter  to  her.  so  gen  lySd  so 

siff^  astomed  and  no  one  else  in  the  world  but  Ian 
Stafford  could  so  have  shamed  her.    Power  had  be^ 

n^,^'  ^  ?°'^^  "'  ^'  "^«^the  tS^^inilS 
had  been  r^y  four^and  everything  and  eveS^ 
ahnost,  was  deferential  towards  her.  Had  it  breuSh^ 
happmess,  or  content,  or  joy?  It  had  brought  her  excit^ 
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ment— much  of  that— and  elation,  and  opportunity  to  do 
a  thousand  things,  and  to  fatigue  hereelf  in  a  thousand 
ways;  but  had  it  brought  happiness? 

If  it  had,  the  face  of  this  nian  who  was  once  so  much 
to  her,  and  whom  she  had  flung  into  outer  darkness,  was 
sufficient  to  cast  a  cloud  over  it.  She  felt  herself  grow 
suddenly  weak,  but  she  determined  to  go  out  of  the  place 
without  appearing  to  see  him. 

He  was  conscious  of  it  all,  saw  it  out  of  a  comer  of  his 
eye  and  as  she  started  forward,  he  turned,  deliberately 
walked  towards  her,  and.  with  a  cheerful  smile,  held  out 
lus  hand. 

"Now,  what  good  fortune!"  he  said,  spiritedly.  "Life 
plays  no  tricks,  practises  no  deception  this  time.  In  a 
book  she  d  have  made  us  meet  on  a  grand  staircase  or  at 
a  court  ball." 

As  he  said  this,  he  shook  her  hand  warmly,  and  again 
and  again,  as  would  be  fitting  with  old  friends.  He  had 
detemuned  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  to  turn  the 
moment  to  the  credit  of  his  account— not  hers;  and  it 
was  easy  to  do  it,  for  love  was  dead,  and  the  memory  of 
love  atrophied.  ' 

Colour  came  back  to  her  face.  Confusion  was  dispelled, 
a  quidc  and  grateful  animation  took  possession  of  her  to 
be  replaced  an  mstant  after  by  the  disconcerting  reflection 
that  there  was  m  his  face  or  manner  not  the  faintest  sign 
of  emotion  or  embarrassment.  From  his  attitude  they 
might  have  been  good  friends  who  had  not  met  for  some 
time;  nothing  more. 

"Yes,  what  a  place  to  meet !"  she  said.  "  It  really  ought 
to  have  been  at  a  green-grocer's,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the 
ccmimonplace  would  have  been  celebrated.  But  when 
did  you  return?    How  long  do  you  remain  in  England'" 

Ah,  the  sense  of  reUef  to  feel  that  he  was  not  reproach- 
ing her  for  anything,  not  impeaching  her  by  an  injured 
tone  and  manner,  which  so  many  other  men  had  assumed 
with  mfamtely  less  right  or  cause  than  he' 
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"I  came  back  thirty-six  hours  ago,  and  I  stay  at  the 
will  of  the  master-mind,"  he  answered. 

The  old  whimsical  look  came  into  her  face,  the  old  sud- 
den flash  which  always  lighted  her  eyes  when  a  '''.ring 
phrase  was  bom  in  her  mind,  and  she  instantly  re.  >.ted: 

"The  master-mind — how  self-centred  you  arel" 

Whatever  had  happened,  certainly  the  old  touch  of 
intellectual  diablerie  was  still  hers,  and  he  laughed  good- 
humoredly.  Yes,  she  might  be  this  or  that,  she  might 
be  false  or  true,  she  might  be  one  who  had  sold  herself 
for  mammon,  and  had  not  paid  tribute  to  the  one  great 
natural  principle  of  being,  to  give  life  to  the  world,  man 
and  woman  perpetuating  man  and  woman;  but  she  was 
stimulating  and  delightful  without  effort. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  these  days?"  he  asked.  "One 
never  hears  of  you  now." 

This  was  cruel,  but  she  knew  thnt  he  was  "inciting  her 
to  riot,"  and  she  replied:  "That's  because  you  are  so 
secluded  —  in  your  kindergarten  for  misfit  statesmen. 
Abandon  knowledge,  all  ye  who  enter  there  1" 

It  was  the  old  flint  and  steel,  but  the  sparks  were  not 
bright  enough  to  light  the  tinder  of  emotion.  She  knew 
it,  for  he  was  cool  and  buoyant  and  really  unconcerned, 
and  she  was  feverish — and  determined. 

"You  still  make  life  worth  living,"  he  answered,  gaily. 

"It  is  not  an  occupation  I  would  choose,"  she  replied. 
"It  is  sure  to  make  one  a  host  of  enemies." 

"So  many  of  us  make  our  careers  by  accident,"  he 
rejoined. 

"Certainly  I  made  mine  not  by  design,"  she  replied 
instantly;  and  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  in 
it  which  he  was  not  slow  to  notice;  but  he  disregarded  her 
first  attempt  to  justify,  however  vaguely,  her  murderous 
treatment  of  him. 

"But  your  career  is  not  yet  begun,"  he  remarked. 

Her  eyes  flashed — was  it  anger,  or  pique,  or  hurt,  or 
merely  the  fire  of  intellectual  combat? 
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"I  am  married,"  she  spid,  defiantly,  in  direct  retort. 
"That  is  not  a  career— it  is  casual  exploration  in  a 
dark  continent,"  he  rejoined. 

"Come  and  say  that  to  my  husband,"  she  replied,  bold- 
ly. Suddenly  a  thought  lighted  her  eyes.  "Are  you  by 
any  chance  free  to-morrow  night  to  dine  with  us— quite 
qmte  en  /amillef  Rudyard  will  be  glad  to  see  you-«nd 
hear  you,"  she  added,  teasingly. 

He  was  amused.  He  felt  how  much  he  had  really 
piqued  her  and  provoked  her  by  showing  her  so  plainly 
that  she  had  lost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  power  over 
hmi;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  spend  an 
evening  where  she  sparkled. 
"I  am  free,  and  will  come  with  pleasure,"  he  replied. 
"That  is  delightful,"  she  n-joined,  "and  please  bring 
a  box  of  bons  mots  with  you.  But  you  will  come,  then—?" 
She  was  going  to  add,  "Ian,"  but  she  paused. 

"Yes,  I'll  come— Jasmine,"  he  answered,  coolly,  having 
read  her  hesitation  aright. 

She  flushed,  was  embarrassed  and  piqued,  but  with  a 
•mile  and  a  nod  she  left  him. 

In  her  carriage,  however,  her  breath  came  quick  and 
fast,  her  tmy  hand  clenched,  her  face  flushed,  and  there 
was  a  devastating  fire  in  her  :yes. 

"HeshaUnottreatmeso.  He  shaU  show  some  feeling 
He  shall— he  shall— he  shall!"  she  gasped,  angrily. 
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CAPE  to  Cairo  be  damned  I" 
The  words  were  almost  spat  out.  The  man  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  slowly  drew  himself  up  from 
a  half-recumbent  position  in  his  dcsk-ciiair,  from  which 
he  had  been  dreamily  talking  into  the  ceiling,  as  it  were, 
while  his  visitor  leaned  against  a  row  of  bookshelves  and 
beat  the  floor  impo  iently  with  his  foot. 

At  the  rude  exclamation,  Byng  straightened  himself, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  his  visitor.  He  had  been  dreaming 
out  loud  again  the  dream  which  Rhodes  had  chanted  in 
the  ears  of  all  those  who  shared  with  him  t''e  piineer 
enterprises  of  South  Africa.  The  outburst  which  had 
broken  in  on  his  monologue  was  so  unexpected  that  for 
a  moment  he  could  scarcely  realize  the  situation.  It  was 
not  often,  in  these  strenuous  and  perilous  days — and  for 
himself  less  often  than  ever  before,  so  had  London  and 
London  life  worked  upon  him — that  he,  or  those  who 
shared  with  him  the  vast  financial  responsibilities  of  the 
Rand,  indulged  in  dreams  or  prophecies;  and  he  re- 
sented the  contemptuous  phrase  just  uttered,  and  the 
tone  of  the  speaker  even  more. 

Byng's  blank  amazement  served  only  to  incense  his 
visitor  further.  "Yes,  be  damned  to  it,  Byng!"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I'm  sick  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  All  Red, 
and  the  'immense  future.'  What  I  want  is  the  present. 
It's  about  b'g  enough  for  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  us. 
I  want  to  hold  our  own  in  Johannesbut^,  I  want  to  '1 
thirty-five  millions  a  year  out  of  the  eighty  miles  of  reef, 
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^eiT„r^^  T^^  ^^^  *°  ^°  't-  I  want  to  run 
the  RMd  hke  a  business  concern,  with  Kruger  gone  to 
HoUand;  and  Leyds  gone  to  bla^es.  That's  wCl 
want  to  see,  Mr.  Invincible  Rudyard  Byng  " 

The  reply  to  this  tirade  was  deliberate  and  murder- 
ously bitter.    "That's  what  you  want  to  see,  is "r 

SS^i'll^r,  ^^,^^^n?  Well,  you  caln  wakt  i^ 
with  a  little  less  bhther  and  a  UtUe  more  manners  " 

A  hard  and  ugly  look  was  now  come  into  the  big  clean- 
shaven face  which  had  become  sleeker  with  goo^^S 
and  yet  had  indefinably  coarsened  in  the  three  year^  g,^e 

of  the  deep-blue  eyes  as  he  slowly  went  on- 
if  ,hl  f^'*  "^"^'"  ""^^^  y°"  ^ant-not  a  great  deal, 
id  I  do"^  ^^"^  ^^''"^^^  '^  ""^^  °"ght  t^  be  done 
and  I  dent  know  that  it  matters  much  in  any  case 
What  have  you  come  to  see  me  about?" 

'I  know  I'm  not  welcome  here,  Byng.    It  isn't  the 

same  as  it  used  to  be.    It  isn't—"  «  isn  i  the 

Byng  jerked  quickly  to  his  feet  and  lunged  forward  as 

though  he  would  do  his  visitor  violence;  but  he^?  hoM 

o  himself  in  tirne,  and,  with  a  sudden  aid  whimsSZ 

••W.n   r  *='^^'=t«"^ti\°f  Wm.  he  burst  into  a  laug^ 

Well   I  ve  b^n  stung  by  a  good  many  kinds  of  ffies 

in  my  time,  and  I  oughtn't  to  mind,  I  suppose  "he 

growled.     .  .  "Oh,  well,  there,"  he  broke  offi'^^^ou  say 

you  re  not  welcome  here?    If  you  really  feel  that,  you'd 

L^nHnn  w^  "^T*""^  ^^  f  ^  chambers-^r  at  the  office  in 
London  WaU.  It  can't  be  pleasant  inhaling  air  that  chills 
or  stifles  you.  You  take  my  advice,  Barry,  and  save 
yourself  amioyance.  But  let  me  say  in  passing  that  tou 
are  as  -elcome  here  as  anywhere,  neither  more  nor  less 
vrou  are  as  welcome  as  you  were  in  the  days  when  we 
trekkedfromtheVaaltoPietersburgandonintoBechuanI! 
I  ^  ^l^i  ''^P' '"  *^  cape-wagon  under  one  blanket. 
A  ?,"i*  ,  ^"y  "^""^  °f  y°"  than  I  did  then,  and  I 
don  t  thmk  any  less;   and  I  don't  want  1 
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more  or  any  fewer.    But,  Barry  "-his  voice  changed 
grew  warBier,  lander-"  circumstances  are  circumstances 
The  daily  hves  of  all  of  us  are  shaped  differently-yours 
as  well  as  mm^here  in  this  pudding-faced  civilization 
^d  in  the  iron  conventions  of  London  town;  and  we  must 
adapt  oursdves  accordingly.    We  used  to  flop  down  on 
our  Lows  Qumzeiumiture  on  the  Vaal  with  our  muddy 
boots  on-m  our  front  drawing-room.    We  don't  do  it  in 
^amesfontein,  my  noble  buccaneer-not  even  in  Barry 
TOa^ens  mansion  in   Ladbroke   Square,   where  Barry 
Whalra  Esq.,  puts  his  silk  hat  on  the  hall  table,  and- 
and.    If  you  please,  sir,  your  bath  is  ready''         Don't 
be  an  idiot-child,  Barry,  and  don't  spoil  my  best  sentences 
when  I  let  myself  go.     I  don't  do  it  often  these  days— 
not  since  Jameson   spilt   the  milk  and  the   can  went 
trundhng  down  the  area.    It's  Uttle  time  we  get  for  dimm- 
ing these  sodden  days,  but  it's  only  dreams  that  do  the 
world  s  work  and  our  own  work  i.^  the  end.    It's  dreams 
that  do  It,  Barry;  it's  dreams  that  drive  us  on,  that  make 

^■nT  ^r"?  ^^^  ^"^f,  f""^  *^  stupefying,  deadening 
gnnd  of  the  day.  So  it  'U  be  Cape  to  Cairo  in  good  time! 
dear  lad,  and  no  damnation,  if  you  please  Whv 

what  s  got  into  you  ?  And  again,  what  have  you  come  to 
see  me  about  anyhow?  You  knew  we  were  to  meet  at 
dinner  at  WaUstein's  to-night.  Is  there  anything  that's 
skulking  at  our  heels  to  hurt  us?" 

The  scowl  on  Barry  Whalen's  dissipated  face  cleared  a 
Mtle.  He  came  over,  rested  both  hands  on  the  table  and 
meSlwie  ^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^suming  his  seat 

Barry's  voice  was  a  Kttle  thick  with  excitement,  but 
he  weighed  his  words  too.  "  Byng,  I  wanted  you  to  know 
beforehand  what  Fleming  intends  to  bring  up  to-night 
—a  nice  kind  of  reunion,  isn't  it,  with  war  ahead  as  sure 

fn  !T'  Tt-^^^  ^T^  °^  everything  going  to  smash, 
m  spite  of  Milner  and  Jo?" 

A  set  look  came  into  Byng's  face.    He  caught  the  lapels 
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of  his  big  loose,  double-breasted  jacket,  and  spread  his 
feet  a  httle,  tUl  he  looked  as  though  squaring  himself 
to  resist  attack. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,"  he  interposed.  "What  is 
Ji-leming  going  to  say— or  bring  up,  you  call  it?" 

"He's  going  to  say  that  some  one  is  betraying  us— all 
we  do  that's  of  any  importance  and  most  we  say  that 
counts-to  Kruger  and  Leyds.  He's  going  to  say  that 
tne  traitor  is  some  one  inside  cur  circle." 

Byng  started,  and  his  hands  clutched  at  the  chair- 
back,  then  he  became  quiet  and  watchful.  "And  whom 
does  Fleming-or  you-suspect?"  he  asked,  with  lowering 
eyelids  and  a  slumbering  malice  in  his  eyes. 

Barry  straightened  himself  and  looked  Byng  rather 
hesitatingly  in  the  face;  then  he  said,  slowly: 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Fleming's  suspicions.    Mine 
though,  are  at  least  three  years  old,  and  you  know  them.' 
Krool.' 
"Krool — for  sure." 

"What  would  be  Krool's  object  in  betraying  us,  even 

if  he  knew  all  we  say  and  do?"  j    6      .      ex. 

"Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  Byng,  and  double  pay 

to  a  poor  man  is  a  consideration." 

"Krool  would  do  nothing  that  injured  me,  Barry     I 

£othe?Boer?*^*  """^  °^  ^^^  ^  '^  ^""^^  ^^^^^  *° 
Barry  took  from  his  pocket  a  paper  and  passed  it  over 
Byng  scanned  it  very  carefully  and  slowly,  and  his  face 
darkened  as  he  read;  for  there  were  certain  things  set 
down  of  which  only  he  and  Wallstein  and  one  or  two 
others  knew;  which  only  he  and  one  high  in  authority 
m  England  knew,  besides  Wallstein.  His  face  slowly 
reddened  vnth  anger  London  life,  and  its  excitements 
multiphed  by  his  wife  and  not  avoided  by  himself,  had 
worn  on  him,  had  affected  his  once  sunny  and  even  tem- 
per^ had  given  him  greater  bulk,  with  a  touch  of  flabbiness 
under  the  chm  and  at  the  neck,  and  had  slackened  the 
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firmness  of  the  muscles.  Presently  he  got  up.  went  over 
to  a  table,  and  helped  himself  to  brandy  and  soda,  mo- 
tiomng  to  Barry  to  do  the  same.  There  were  two  or 
three  minutes  silence,  and  then  he  said: 

M  "  '^I'^r^'^  something  wrong,  certainly,  but  it  isn't  Krool 
No.  It  isn  t  Krool." 

"Nevertheless,  if  you're  mse  you'll  ship  him  back  be- 
yond the  Vaal,  my  friend." 

"It  isn"  Krool.  I'll  stake  my  life  on  that.  He's  as 
true  to  me  as  I  am  to  myself;  and.  anyhow,  there  are 
things  m  this  Krool  couldn't  know."  He  tossed  the  paper 
mto  the  fire  and  watched  it  bum. 

He  had  talked  over  many,  if  not  all.  of  these  things  with 
Jasmine,  and  with  no  one  else;  but  Jasmine  would  not 
gossip.  He  had  never  known  her  to  do  so.  Indeed  she 
bad  counselled  extreme  caution  so  often  to  himself  that 
she  would,  in  any  case,  be  innocent  of  having  babbled 
But  certainly  there  had  been  leakage-there  had  been 
leakage  regarding  most  critical  affairs.  They  were  mo- 
mentous enough  to  cause  him  to  say  reflectively  now  ^s 
he  watched  the  paper  bum: 

"XP"  ^^^^  ^  '^^^  '^^^  dynamite  in  your  pocket  as 

"  You  don't  mind  my  coming  to  see  you  ?"  Barry  asked 
m  an  anxious  tone. 

He  could  not  afford  to  antagonize  Byng;  in  any  case 
his  heart  was  against  doing  so;  though,  Uke  an  Irish- 
man, he  had  risked  everything  by  his  maladroit  and  ill- 
mannered  attack  a  little  while  ago. 

"I  wanted  to  warn  you.  so's  you  could  be  ready  when 
Fleming  jumped  in,"  Barry  continued. 

"No;  I'm  much  obliged.  Barry."  was  Byng's  reply  in 
a  voice  where  trouble  was  well  marked,  however.  "Wait 
a  minute."  he  continued,  as  his  visitor  prepared  to  leave. 
Go  into  the  other  room"— he  pointed.  "Glue  your  ear 
to  the  door  first,  then  to  the  wall,  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
hear  anjahing— any  word  I  say." 
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Barry  did  as  he  was  bidden.     Presently  Byng  spoke 
in  a  tone  rather  louder  than  in  ordinary  conversation  to 
an  imaginary  interlocutor  for  some  minutes.     Then  Barry 
Whalen  came  back  into  the  room. 
'_'  Well ?"  Byng  asked.    "Heard  anything?" 
"Not  a  word— scarcely  a  murmur." 
"Quite  so.     The  walls  are  thick,  and  those  big  mahog- 
any doors  fit  like  a  glove.    Nothing  could  leak  through 
Let  s  try  the  other  door,  leading  into  the  haU."    They 
went  over  to  it.     "You  see,  here's  an  inside  baize-door  as 
weU.    There  s  not  room  for  a  person  to  stand  between  the 
two     1 11  go  out  now,  and  you  stay.    Talk  fairly  loud." 
Ihe  test  produced  the  same  result. 
"Maybe  I  taJk  in  my  sleep,"  remarked  Byng,  with  a 
troubled,  iromcal  laugh. 

Suddenly  there  shot  into  Barry  Whalan's  mind  a 
thought  which  startled  him,  which  brought  the  colour  to 
his  face  with  a  rush.  For  years  he  had  suspected  Krool 
^d  considered  him  a  danger.  For  years  he  had  regarded 
Byng  as  culpable,  for  keeping  as  his  servant  one  whom 
the  Partner  all  believed  to  be  a  spy;  but  now  another, 
a  ternble  thought  came  to  him,  too  terrible  to  put  into 
words — even  in  his  own  mind. 

There  were  two  other  people  besides  Krool  who  were 
very  close  to  Byng.  There  was  Mrs.  Byng  for  one;  there 
was  also  Adnan  Fellowes,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
tand  of  handy-man  of  the  great  house,  doing  the  hundred 
things  which  only  a  private  secretary,  who  was  also  a 
kind  of  master-of-cf.i-emonies  and  lord-in-waiting,  as  it 
were,  could  do.  Yes,  there  was  Adrian  Fellowes  the 
pnvate  secretary;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Byng,  who  knew 
so  much  of  what  her  husband  knew!  And  the  private 
secretary  and  the  wife  necessarily  saw  much  of  each  other 
What  came  to  Barry's  mind  now  stunned  him,  and  he 
mumbled  out  some  words  of  good-bye  with  an  almost 
hang-dog  look  to  his  face;  for  he  had  a  chivalrous  heart 
and  mind,  and  ke  was  not  prone  to  be  malicious. 
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wail"'" -7^*  f  "^^^^  *^-"  ^^  Byng,  tekfe^  out  his 
Bar^'  W-rl  ''"*'*^'  P^*  ^^^"  n°^-  Don't  fuss, 
tV^V   ^  "  S"*""*  ^''^  'Py-  ^'''^^er  he  is.  or  whereve^ 

^^S^mJ^'  "^  '^°"'*  '^'^  •^ ''-'  ^  ^'^--^ 

Suddenly  Barry  Whalen  turned  at  the  door.  "Oh 
lets  go  back  to  the  veld  and  the  Rand!"  he  burst  out 
passionately.     "This  is  no  place  for  us   By^g-notTo; 

my  temper  and  my  manners.  Let's  get  out  of  this  in- 
fernal jack-pot.  Let's  go  wher.  we'U  be  in  tl^  tWck  of 
the  broilmg  when  it  comes.  You've  got  a  political  head 
^tl^TJ°''Tr  *^"  ^"y  °"«  ^1«^  '^^  do  to  put 
Nothing  II  be  got  except  where  the  red  runs.  And  the 
red  wiU  run  m  spite  of  aU  Jo  or  Milner  or  you  can  do 
And  when  it  comes,  you  and  I  will  be  sick  if  we're  not 
^rr^®^'  ^^^"  y°"  "^^^  y™''  millions,  Byng  " 

With  moist  eyes  Byng  grasped  the  hand  of  the  rough- 
hewn  comrade  of  the  veld,  and  shook  it  warmly 

England  has  got  on  your  nerves,  Barry,"  he  said 
gently.  But  we're  all  right  in  London.  The  key-board 
of  the  big  instrument  is  here." 

fi,!?"'^''^  °u^^  ''  °"*  *^''«'  ^y^S.  and  it's  the  organ 
that  makes  the  music,  not  the  keys.  We're  all  going  to 
pieces  here,  every  one  of  us.  I  see  it.  Herr  Gott  I  ie  it 
plain  enough !  We're  in  the  wrong  shop.  We're  not  buy- 
ing or  selling;  we're  being  sold.  Baas-big  Baas  let's 
go  where  there's  room  to  sling  a  stone;  where  we  can  see 
what  s  going  on  round  us;  where  there's  the  long  sight 
and  the  strong  sight;  where  you  can  sell  or  get  sold  in  the 
open,  not  m  the  alleyways;  when  you  can  have  a  run 
for  your  money." 
_  Bjmg  smiled  benevolently.    Yet  something  was  stir- 

Ss^  nL'T^'  .f '^"f 'y-    '^^  ^«U  °f  the  karoo  was  in 

p!   "?f*"''-       .^°"^«   n°t  ending  up   as   you   began, 

Barry,     he  rephed,     "You  started  off  like  an  Israelite 
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on  the  make,  and  you're  winding  up  like  Moody  and 
Sankey." 

^  "Well,  I'm  right  now  in  the  wind-up.  I'm  no  better, 
I'm  no  worse,  than  the  rest  of  our  fellows,  but  I'm  Irish 
— /  can  see.  The  Celt  can  always  see,  even  if  he  can't 
act.  And  I  see  dark  days  coming  for  tWs  old  land. 
England  is  wallowing.  It's  all  guzzle  and  feed  and  finery! 
and  nobody  cares  a  copper  about  anything  that  matters—" 

"About  Cape  to  Cairo,  eh?" 

"Byng,  that  was  one  of  my  idiocies.  But  you  think 
over  what  I  say,  just  the  same.  I'm  right.  We're 
rotten  cotton  stuff  now  in  these  isles.  We've  got  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  organs 
too."  " 

Again  Byng  shook  him  by  the  hand  warmly.  "Wall 
Wallstein  will  give  us  a  fat  dinner  to-night,  and  you  can 
moralize  with  lime-Ught  effects  after  the/o»V  gras,  Barry  " 
Closing  the  door  slowly  behind  his  friend,  whom  lie 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dark-browed  Krool 
Byng  turned  again  to  his  desk.  As  he  did  so  he  caught 
sight  of  his  face  m  the  mirror  over  the  mantel-piece  A 
shadow  swept  over  it;  his  Ups  tightened. 
..T.'^^r^  ^^  "^''*'"  ^^  murmured,  scrutinizing  himself. 

I  ve  degenerated.  We've  aU  degenerated.  What's  the 
matter,  anyhow?  What  is  the  matter?  I've  got  every- 
thmg— everything— every  thing. " 

Hearing  the  door  open  behind  him,  he  turned  to  see 
Jasmine  in  evening  dress  smiUng  at  him.  She  held  up  a 
pink  finger  in  reproof. 

"Naughty  boy,"  she  said.  "What's  this  I  hear— that 
you  have  thrown  me  over— me— to  go  and  dine  with 
the  Wallstein!  It's  nonsense!  You  can't  go.  Ian  Staf- 
ford is  coming  to  dine,  as  I  told  you." 

His  eyes  beamed  protectingly,  affectionately,  and  yet, 
somehow,  a  little  anxiously,  on  her.     "  But  I  must  go,  Jas- 
mine.    It's  the  first  time  we've  all  been  together  since  the 
Raid,  and  it's  good  we  should  be  in  the  full  circle  once  again. 
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J^^  T^-  *°  ''''^°^  "^  «^'«^  there  was.    There's 

^!?^  ^,  """Serford  are  back,  but  only  for  a  few  daT 
and  we  aU  must  meet  and  map  things  out  I  forg^aSt 
5S:.'=ngtbr  -  '  ---^-^  ^^  ''  'eft  f  It^n* 

j^^e-flower."  he  whispered,  softly^  "if  iSg 

To^iSi"?    rmtrT-    Why  shouldn't  he  dine  ^th 
LTabS;  that  "  ^'^^  """^  ^"°°  ^'^^^'^  8°'  -y*hi«g  to 

She  expressed  no  surprise,  she  reaUy  felt  none     He  had 
forgo  ten  that,  coming  up  from  Scotknd,  he  ^d  iSd  he^ 

:^d=XLr4^^^'^  ----^^-  -  ^e  s 

fn^'  fh^ir^''^;^''^T'  ^  "^""^  expression  emerged 
.^tll  ?'*''  °^  ''^'"  eyes-emerged,  and  was  in- 

My  gone  agam  to  the  obscurity  whence  it  came     She 

E  but'twM'''-^'"^'^  '"='^*  °"  S*^°^d  dimng  S 
her,  but,  whde  showing  no  surprise— and  no  perolexitv- 

S^we^d : '  *°"^'  °'  '"""^^^  '"  ••-  expreSTs'L 

'■  Idon't  want  to  seem  too  conventional,  but-" 

he  2ZJ  "^.^  ""'^  '^*'*"'^^  ^  ^  =°eial  rules." 
nfin?'^^"  ^^'  "onsense!  You  are  prudish,  Ja^ 
nune.    Allow  yourself  some  latitude."  ■' 
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"Latitude  not  Ucense,"  she  returned.  Having  deftly 
«d  on  him  the  reponsibility  for  this  evening's  fpisode 
this  excursion  into  the  dangerous  fields  of  p^t  nwmoiv 

her  o^*!^T.*  *"i  "^i^  '^*'  ^he  closedThe^  of 
her  own  debit  and  credit  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
^^Let  me  look  at  you,"  he  said,  standing  her  off  from 

Holding  her  hand,  he  turned  her  round  like  a  child  to 
be  inspected.  "WeU,  you're  a  dream,"  he  added  Tshe 
released  her^  and  swept  into  a  curts;y,  coquewAf^dth 
her  eyes  as  she  did  so.     "You're  wondeSS  in  bK 

tZlZnt^^""'   ^  ^^^-    "I  "^  t°  ^«"ber 
that  gown  before— years  ago — " 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror.     "  Good  gracious 

you  wild  and  ruthless  ruffian!    A  go^^-this^^-i 

y^  ago!    My  bomiy  boy.  do  you  think  I  wT^y 

gowns  for  years?  ' 

r™  ir'  ?^  f^  ^°T  r^-    ^^^  I'^e  ^  seven  years. 
I  ve  got  a  frock-coat  I  bought  for  my  brother  Jim's  wed 

^i'  w  ''.?''  ^^°'.^'^  '*  '°°^  ^  right-a  Uttle  ^all 
now^ut  otherwise  'most  as  good  as  new  " 

nnn^l  ^  ^""y'  Y^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^'  R"ddy!    Like 
none  that  ever  hved.    Why.  no  woman  wears  her  gowns 

Z:  t^r '  ^^  ^"^  °'  *^™  ""^^^^  ^^^  wearSg'S 

;;T^en what  do  theydowiththem-^ter  the  two  times?" 

Well,  for  a  while,  perhaps,  they  keep  them  to  look  at 

and  gl^t  over,  if  they  Uke  them ;  then,  ^rhaps.  th  y  ^^e 

"Their  particular  friends—?" 

"Why,  every  woman  has  some  friends  poorer  than  her- 
S^tSZeSL^!-^.  "-•^'  -'  ^'^  ^^-^  '0  them. 
"Wait.    What's 'the  Mart'?" 

wi3'<l^u.u'^  '"""  "^  '''  ""'  °'  ^^  ''^''^^  -*  - 
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''Aai  what  becomes  of  them  then?" 
They  are  bought  by  ladies  less  fortunate." 
Indies  who  wear  them?" 

"Why    what  else  would  they  do?    Wear  them-of 
course,  dear  chad."  mem— ol 

ine°^To'^7h^''*'^  °^  '^«^-  "^«"- 1  ^  it  sicken- 
Zutlbth^  ??^'  =P?^*hing  so  personal  and  intimate 
about  clothes.  I  think  I  could  kiU  any  woman  that  I  saw 
weanng  clothes  of  yours-of  you  3  " 

She  kughed  mockingly.  "My 'belo'.-ed.  you've  seen 
S°Sa-?'''  •"*  ^°"  ^^-'^  ^0-  the^w^ 

voiiJrWW  ^^^  ^"^'  '^^  °°  <»e  «^d  wear 
aTc.'SiS--'""-    ^* -"''I  ^  a  caricature.    That's 

She  reached  up  and  swept  his  cheek  with  a  kiss.  "What 
a  darhng  you  are.  Kttle  big  man!  Yet  you  never  make 
very  definite  remarks  about  my  clothes." 

He  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  looked  her  up  and 
down  approvmgly.  "Because  I  only  see  a  gene^  effect 
but  I  always  remember  colour.    Tell  me,  wlou Tver 

Sn^:Cs*s:a°?^  "^^^  °'  ^'-^^^  *^«  ^^^ 

''Well,  not  directly." 

''What  do  you  mean  by  'not  directly'?" 

5^  V  i  ^  ^''^"'*  "*"  *''"°'  ''"t  *ey  were  sold  for  me  " 
She  hesitated,  the^  went  on  hurriedly.  "Adrian  FeUowes 
toe  w  of  a  very  sad  case-a  giri  in  the  opera  who  had  had 
misfortmie  lUness.  and  bad  luck;  and  he  suggested  it 
He  said  he  didn't  like  to  ask  for  a  cheque,  becau!!  we  w^ 
^ways  giving  but  selling  my  old  wlrdmbe  would  te^ 
sort  of  lucky  find— that's  what  he  called  it  " 
.  Byng  nodded,  with  a  half-frown,  however.  "That  was 
mgemous  of  Fellowes.  and  thoughtful,  too.  Now  wh^ 
does  a  gown  cost,  one  like  that  you  have  on?" 

notIh»V         T-    ^'^y- fifty  PO""ds,  perhaps.     It's 
not  a  ball  gown,  of  course." 
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He  laughed  mockingly.  "Why. 'of  course  I'  Andwhat 
doM  a  baU  gown  cost-perhaps?"  There  was  a  cynical 
Kind  of  humour  m  his  eye. 

"Anything  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty— maybe  " 
she  repUed,  with  a  UtUe  burst  of  merriment.  ' 

And  how  much  did  you  get  for  the  garments  you  had 
worn  twice,  and  then  seen  them  suddenly  grow  aged  in 
their  extreme  youth?"  s.^  ta 

"Ruddy,  do  not  be  nasty-or  scornful.  I've  always 
worn  my  gowns  more  than  twice-some  of  them  a  ereat 
rnany  times,  except  when  I  detested  them.  And  anyhow 
the  premature  death  of  a  gown  is  very,  very  good  for 
trMe.    That  influences  many  ladies,  of  course." 

He  burst  out  laughing,  but  there  was  a  satirical  note 
in  the  gaiety,  or  something  still  harsher. 

"'We  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  iii  us  '" 
he  answered     "It's  all  such  a  hoUow  make-believe."' 
.That  IS? 
She  gazed  at  him  inquiringly,  for  this  mood  was  new  to 
her     She  was  vaguely  conscious  of  some  sort  of  change 

thet  ^^^  ^'''^  ''*'■•  "*"*  "  "^^S^'  °«^"- 

T  '"^^  ^V^  "'='*  P^P'«  '^d  's  a  hollow  make-beHeve 
Jasmine  he  said,  with  sudden  earnestness.  "I  don't 
taow  what  s  the  matter,  but  we're  not  getting  out  of  life 
all  we  ought  to  get;  and  we're  not  putting  into  it  all  we 
Zewhere/' ""    '^'^'^  "  "^"^  °^  emptiness-^f  famine 

,„?l^'?'''  ^^^  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  glass  again, 
and  his  brow  contracted.  "We  get  sordid  and  sodden 
and  we  lose  the  proportions  of  life.  I  wanted  Dick  Wilber- 
torce  to  do  something  with  me  the  other  day,  and  he  de- 
chned     'Why  my  dear  fellow,'  I  said,  'yoi  know  j^u 

Z?  *ff  ^A^  ,'°i  "'"^  I  ^°'  he  aJwered,^bun 
can  t  afford  that  kind  of  thing,  and  you  know  it.'  Well 
I  did  taow  It,  but  I  ha.l  forgotten.  I  was  only  thinking 
of  what  I  myself  could  afford  to  do.  I  was  setting  u^my 
no 
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own  financial  standard,  and  was  forgetting  the  other  fel- 
lows who  hadn't  my  standard.  What's  the  result?  We 
drift  apart.  Wilberforce  and  I— weU,  I  mean  Wilberforce 
as  a  type.  We  drift  into  sets  of  people  who  can  afford 
to  do  certain  things,  and  we  leave  such  a  lot  of  people 
behind  that  we  ought  to  have  clung  to,  and  that  we  would 
have  clung  to,  if  we  hadn't  been  so  much  thinking  of 
ourselves,  or  been  so  soddenly  selfish." 

A  rippUng  laugh  rang  through  the  nxmi.  "Boanerges 
—oh,  Boanerges  ByngI  'Owever  can  you  be  so  helo- 
quentl 

Jasmine  put  both  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  that  look  which  had  fascinated  him— and 
so  many  others— in  their  day.  The  perfume  which  had 
intoxicated  him  in  the  first  days  of  his  love  of  her,  and 
steeped  his  senses  in  the  sap  of  youth  and  Eden,  smote 
them  again,  here  on  the  verge  of  the  desert  before  him. 
He  suddenly  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to 
him  almost  roughly. 

"You  exquisite  siren- you  siren  of  all  time,"  he  said, 
with  a  note  of  joy  in  which  there  was,  too,  a  stark  cry  of 
the  soul.  He  held  her  face  back  from  him.  ...  -'If  you 
had  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  you  would  have  had  a 
thousand  lovers.  Jasmine.  Perhaps  you  did— who  knows ! 
And  now  you  come  down  through  the  centuries  pu.ified 
by  Time,  to  be  my  jasmine-flower." 

His  lip  trembled  a  little.  There  was  a  strange  melan- 
choly in  his  eyes,  belying  the  passion  and  rapture  of  his 
words. 

In  all  their  days  together  she  had  never  seen  him  in 
this  mood.  She  had  heard  him  storm  about  things  at 
times,  had  watched  his  big  impulses  working;  had  drawn 
the  thunder  from  his  clouds;  but  there  was  something 
moving  in  him  now  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  passing  phase,  even  a  moment's 
mood,  but  it  m.-;  e  a  strange  impression  on  her.  It  was 
remembered  by  them  both  long  after,  when  life  had  scat- 
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^J^'^XhZV^^'^^-''^'^^  ^-  -^  'hey 

She  had  never  Sht  him  S  Zt^rT'"'^"^  ^°°^- 
«i«ht.  though  he  hfd  eSncT,^  Perception  or  in- 
effect..  She  had  t^u/hM,^  "^  ."".^^^  '■"■  t'"»d 
mannatu„,,b^t?rdeLSdTZt'Hf,r?f.°'''"- 
n«ver  understanding  'he  S^^H  ^sa^ tfh^^^^^ 
of  business— and  poUtics     Wom»n  J,  °  *™  '^^J' 

single  phrase  or  wd  to  uSstand    !^  T^  ^^  * 
starUed  her  with  a.  suH^«,  "naerstand,   and  yet  now  he 

she  had  no[  Sgrw^Slr"  "^  ^«'^'  °^  ^'^^'^^ 

Ma'?;a::^'l,f,tnrsK-'^'^*';^  '"  "-  "rain, 
lived  centuriS^Lo^di^^  T^"^*' herself  P,  he  /  ,g 

taaginings  hS  ilfle^dT^tf  ^^^"  " '''""  ^««P  'hcsf 

queen,  once  as  a  t^rt^sif    '  °'?'*  ^  *  Slavonian 

~«rte«n  of  AlexS^^-  A^d!^!  "^7  '^'"^  ^  * 
one  of  the  rifteH    h»a,.%  i        ~™"y  *'™es  as  that: 

houses  Ji^  tS^'ntS  of 'ifi/°"^°'^"'  ^°™««  '^hose 
She  had  iniaSed  h"Sf  a^^*r,  ""• '  T'^'  ''"'^  P°^^^- 
women,  such^  ClStm  fo  »l  r"'  ^  °""  "^  «>ese 
lost;  and  who  at  k^  h  '  •  ""^"^  ^^e  world  were  well 
but  while  yet  the  sSli^Z^in^^r^^  *he  ""^^^  '^^' 
of  Life  and  Time  tadTffT^  ^  ^°^^"^  "°°"'  *"  «=°™ 
day  without  a  LgSnf  iS  '"°"%°'  ^"^  .^"^-rf"! 
such  dreams,  to  her  anL  «nH  '  "/  °^*^"  ^^'^  "f^n 
her,  even  b^ior.L"Z  ^^^7^' ^X'^T''^ 

past  Hfe-that  ^e  JSatfn  A"thr4Jr^t^ 
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people  by  singing  to  the  Tyrant;  and  Ian  had  made  her 
lung  to  him.  m  a  voice  quite  in  keeping  with  her  ner- 

^  ^wJ^'^  •?**■  "^^  ''"*  '^^  wonderfully  high  in  itg 
range,  bird-IJce  m  .u  quality,  with  trills  like  a  lark-a 
httle  meretncous  but  captivating.  He  had  also  written 
for  her  two  verses  which  were  as  sharp  and  clear  in  her 
mind  as  the  letter  he  wrote  when  she  had  thrown  him 
over  so  dishonourably: 

"Your  voice  I  knew,  its  cadences  and  trill; 
It  stilled  the  tumult  and  the  overthrow. 
When  Athens  trembled  to  the  people's  wUl' 
I  knew  it— 'twas  a  thousand  years  ago.  ' 

"I  aee  the  fountains,  and  the  gardens  where 
You  sang  the  fury  from  the  Satrap's  brow; 
I  feel  the  quiver  of  the  raptured  air 
I  heard  you  in  the  AthenUn  grwve— I  hear  you  now." 

As  the  words  flashed  into  her  mind  now  she  looked  at 
her  husband  stcidfastly.  Were  there,  then,  seme  unex- 
plored  regions  m  his  nature,  where  things  dwelt,  of  which 
^e  had  no  ghmmenng  of  knowledge?  Did  he  understand 
more  of  women  than  she  thought.'  Could  she  then  really 
to&  to  him  of  a  thousand  things  of  the  mind  which  she 

^if  J'tr  "J^  °"*  °^  ^y  commerce  between  them,  one 
tolf  of  her  being  never  opened  up  to  his  sight  ?  Not  that 
he  was  deficient  m  intellect,  but,  to  her  thought,  his  was 

LS^/i^T*'^^  f^°'i=  '^  ""^  •*  objective  because  it 
had  not  been  tramed  or  developed  subjectively?  Had  she 
ever  really  tned  to  find  a  region  in  his  big  liture  wher^ 
the  fine  aUu^veness  and  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind 
could  have  free  life  and  untrammelled  exercise,  could 
gambol  m  green  fields  of  imagination  and  adventure  upon 

ZT^h^^  uV  ^T'  "'*^'  ^  ^^  ^^^^  her  at  arni's^ 
length  and  looked  at  her. ...  Had  she  started  right?  Had 
nf^  7^''„f^«n  their  natures  a  chance  to  discover  each 
other?  Warmth  and  passion  and  youth  and  excitement 
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and  variety— oh,  infinite  variety  there  had  b«.n  i    K„f  .,  a 

Three  years  of  constant  motion,  and  never  an  ho«r>. 

tk^t^  ^"^  ^'"T  °^  "^*^'^  ^^*«".  ^d  never  in  aSXt 
time  three  days  alone  together     What  wa<:  til,   *.     u 

g^^at  charities."a°2,  ^\^n^:i^X^^'Zl 

Indyet^id^t  itl  ^f  "'"'""^^  °^  ^  descriptions^ 
»iiu  yet— ana  yet  it  was  all  so  general  so  souI1p<i=  w  „ 

o^s^rSi^^isS^t^"---^^^^^^^^ 

W^rftat7l„V>.  '"°77^'^ays  two.  and  no  more? 
Wm  ^v  WH  ^v^  was  working  in  his  mind,  and  making 
se^esT  ""''^'  "^^  *^^  °^  t'^o  commendablf 

shf^slif  •'And*r,\*'^'  ^^"'^^  ^°^  ««>«  ttae,  but  rt  last 
^^^d.     And  what  were  you  a  thousand  years  ago,  ^- 

He  drew  a  hot  hand  across  a  troubled  brow.     "PI 
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was  the  Satrap  whoa  Xury  you  so.>.  led  away,  or  I  was  the 
Antony  you  lured  fr  :m  fighting  '  .Bsar." 

T  ^*cT^  ^  ^•'°'*^''  ""  ''^■'  '^^''-  ^^°^  lines  written  by 
Ian  Stafford  long  ago. 

Again  that  perfume  of  hers  caught  his  senses,  and  his 
look  softened  wonderfully.  A  certain  unconscious  but 
underlymg  discontent  appeared  to  vanish  from  his  eyes 
and  he  said,  abrupUy:  " I  have  it-I  have  it.  This  dress 
IS  hke  the  one  you  wore  the  first  night  that  we  met.  It's 
the  same  kmd  of  stufi,  it's  just  the  same  colour  and  the 
same  style.  Why,  I  see  it  aU  as  plain  as  can  be-there 
at  the  opera.  And  you  wore  blue  the  day  I  tried  to  pro- 
pose to  you  and  couldn't,  and  asked  you  down  to  Wales 
instead.  Ixjrd,  how  I  funked  it!"  He  laughed,  happily 
ataost.  Yes,  you  wore  blue  the  first  time  we  met— like 
this. 

"It  was  the  same  skirt,  and  a  different  bodice,  of 
course— both  those  first  times,"  she  answered.    Then  she 
stepped  back  and  daintUy  smoothed  out  the  gown  she  was 
wearmg,  smiling  at  him  as  she  did  that  day  three  years 
ago.    She  had  put  on  this  particular  gown,  remembering 
that  Ian  Stafford  had  said  charming  things  about  that 
other  blue  gown  just  before  he  bade  her  good-bye  three 
years  ago.    That  was  why  she  wore  blue  this  night— to 
recall  to  Ian  what  it  appeared  he  had  forgotten.    And 
presently  she  would  dine  alone  with  Ian  in  her  husband's 
hot^e— and   with  her  husband's   blessing.     Pique   and 
pnde  were  m  her  heart,  and  she  meant  Ian  Stafford  to 
remember.     No  man  was  adamantine;   at  least  she  had 
never  met  one— not  one,  neither  bishop  nor  octogenarian 
Come,  Ruddy,  you  must  dress,  or  you'll  be  late,"  she 
continued,  Ughtly,  touching  his  cheek  with  her  fingers; 
and  you'll  come  down  and  apologize,  and  put  me  right 
with  Ian  Stafford,  won't  you?" 
"Certainly.    I  won't  be  five  minutes.    I'll—" 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  footman,  entering 
announced  that  Mr.  Stafford  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
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"Show  him  into  my  sitting-room,"  she  said     "The 
dmwmg-room.  indeed,"  she  added  to  her  husCd-"S 

wan^tor  '™'°'^-    If^l«»netimesrthou8hI 
wanted  to  hve  m  a  tmy,  tiny  house." 

deSrhr^tStTfir*'^^"^''**"'^^--  '^^^ 

n™/tt™"^'"  ^^  ^^-  l^t^edly,  "let  us  have  a  good  talk 
over  things-^ver  everything.     I  want  to  see  if  ^can 't 
get  more  out  of  Ufe  than  we  do     Then.'.:  Z^^w 
What  is  if?    I  ^„  -7^  .    ^'^^'^s  something  wrong, 

out  if  L      .  u  ^°^'   •'''*  ^^P^  we  could  find 

out  If  we  put  our  heads  together-eh?"    There  w^  a 
strange,  troubled  longing  in  Ws  look.  ^^  * 

yo?get"S?"£  S''-"w.^^'^tZ'l''''^. 

find  whafs  wrong  with  it."  ^he^l^e^l'LTSTd^^ 
As  she  went  down  the  staircase  she  mused  to  herself 
Poor  Ruddy!    Poor  Ruddy!"  she  said. 

tuSrrsoSiat  rs*^^  ^*'^'^^----  -  ^-"^ 
a,o'?xaed-witli?:vStXh'?°r'lr^ 

a.r  of  spnghtly  eagerness  she  entered  to^I^^a^S. 
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AN  ARROW  FINDS  A  BREAST 

AS  he  entered  the  new  sphere  of  Jasmine's  influence, 
y-l  chami,  and  existence,  Ian  Stafford's  mind  became 
flooded  by  new  impressions.    He  was  not  easily  moved 
by  vastness  or  splendour.    His  ducal  grandfather's  houses 
were  palaces  the  estates  were  a  fair  slice  of  two  counties 
and  many  of  his  relatives  had  sumptuous  homes  stored 
with  pnceless  legacies  of  art.    He  had  approached  the 
pat  house  which  Byng  had  built  for  himself  with  some 
trepidation;  for  though  Byng  came  of  people  whose  names 
counted  for  a  good  deal  in  the  north  of  England,  still  in 
newly  acquired  fortunes  made  suddenly  in  new  lands 
there  was  something  that  coarsened  taste- an  unmodu- 
lated, if  not  a  garish,  elegance  which  "hit  you  in  the  eye  " 
as  he  had  put  it  to  himself.    He  asked  himself  why  Byiig 
had  not  been  content  to  buy  one  of  the  great  mansions 
which  could  always  be  had  in  London  for  a  price,  where 
time  had  softened  all  the  outHnes,  had  given  that  sub- 
dued harmony  m  architecture  which  only  belongs  to  age 
Byng  could  not  buy  with  any  money  those  wonderful 
Adam  s  mantels,  over-mantels  and  ceilings  which  had  a 
glory  quite  their  own.    There  must,  therefore,  be  an  air 
of  newness  m  the  new  mansion,  which  was  too  much  in 
keeping  with  the  new  money,  the  gold  as  yet  not  worn 
smooth  by  handling,  the  staring,  brand-new  sovereigns 
looking  like  impostors. 

As  he  came  upon  the  great  house,  however,  in  the  soft 
light  of  evemng,  he  was  conscious  of  no  violence  done  to 
his  artistic  sense.    It  was  a  big  building,  severely  simple 
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in  design,  yet  with  the  rich  grace,  spacious  solidity  and 

decorative  rehef  of  an  Italian  palace:  compact,  genLus 

tra^uonally  genuine  and  wonderfully  pro^rti^rte       ' 

Egad,  Byng,  you  had  a  good  architect-and  good 

did  It  before  Jasmine  came  on  the  scene  too." 
The  outside  of  the  house  was  Byng's,  but  the  inside 

was  that  harmony  remained  to  be  seen,  but  anl™iv 
unstudied  and  dehghtful  reticence  was  notice^Mr^annce"^ 
The  newness  had  been  rubbed  off  the  gold  somehow  ^d 
the  old  furmture-Italian,  Spanish-which  relievS  Zt 
spacicnisness  of  the  entrance  gave  an  air  of  Tme  ^ 
a^Xt:ctS^^'°  "^  '"^y^o^^  P-iuct  of  modem' 
As  ne  passed  on,  he  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 

beauty  of  the  staircase  and  the  hallways;  and  only  in  the 
insisten     audacity  and  intemperate  coouring  of^e 

Zt^Z  Z  rTr^*'-°"  ^"^  °^^"t^  niagnificence  be- 
j^the  really  dehcate  artistic  faculties  possessed  by 

vZi^^^^'"^."^  '^^'^^''^-  It  ^'as  not  quite 
perfect,  however.    It  was  too  manifestly  and  studiouslv 

f^^te'  :^f  ''  ^^J**^^  ^^=^2  e^actn^tnte 
favourite  gaUery  of  some  comioisseur.  For  its  nobilitv 
of  form.  Its  deft  and  wise  softness  of  colouring  ite  l2^ 
^othe^  Italian  joyousness  of  design  inSg  Z^. 
nice,  the  arrangement  of  choice  and  exauisite  furHtT^ 

in  nSf  iTtiT,,"^  J^^f  occasionally  flamboyant  taste 
in  mmd,  and  that  she  had  over-revised,  as  it  w 
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fhf 'i''^^l*•^^^'^^i'*•  P°"*^  ^"<^  ^fin^d  and  stippled 
twf «  •  ^■"  f^^'hing  of  personal  touch  had  gone  and 
there  remained  classic  elegance  without  the  sting  of  life 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  creator's  imperfections.    No 

the  n^T/;r"'  ^°"^'^."°t  q"it«  d°.  though  it  was  nea; 
the  perfect  thing.  His  judgment  was  not  yet  complete 
however.  When  he  was  shown  into  JaJinenttfag: 
room  has  breath  ^e  a  little  quicker,  for  here  wotUd  te 
the  reaJ  test;  and  cunosity  was  stirring  greatly  in  him. 
Yes,  here  was  the  woman  herself,  wilful,  orieinal  Hp 
hghtful,  with  a  flower-like  delicacy  joined  to  a  deSiS 
fnlK^'/^'^^r'^^^'     ^"^^  ^^  ^^^Pod  on  luxury, 

littered  with  incongruous  if  artistic  bijouterie;  but  every- 

^ZhZ^"^'""'  ^^'  ^"  *°^  ^PP«^'"«  bindings  and 
with  that  paper  so  dear  to  every  lover  of  Uterature  In- 
stinctively he  picked  them  up  one  by  one,  and  most  of 
them  were  affectionately  marked  by  marginal  notes  of 
criticism  approval,  or  referent*;  and  all  showing  the 
eager,  ardent  mind  of  one  who  loved  books.     Ho  noticed 

LmfofM  *  Tl  °i  '^^^"^^  ^^  ^  ^"  before,  and 
some  of  them  he  had  read  with  her  in  the  days  which 
were  gone  forever  Indeed,  in  one  of  them  he  foilnd  some 
of  his  own  pencilled  marginal  notes,  beneath  which  she 
had  written  her  insistent  opinions,  sometimes  with  amaz- 
mg  point.  There  were  few  new  books,  and  they  w-re 
mostly  novels;  and  it  was  borne  in  on  him  that  not  many 
of  these  amiotated  books  belonged  to  the  past  three  years 
The  imlhons  had  come,  the  power  and  the  place;  but 
something  had  gone  with  theiv  coming 

He  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  volume  of  Brownine 
when  she  entered;  and  she  had  an  instant  to  noHhf 
grace  and  manly  dignity  of  his  figure,  the  poise  of  the  in- 
eUectual  head-the  type  of  a  perfect,  well°bred  animS, 
with  the  accomplLshment  of  a  man  of  purpose  and  execu- 
tive design.  A  Uttle  frown  of  trouble  calne  to  her  fore- 
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head   but  she  drove  it  away  with  a  merry  laugh   as  he 

Dufft  nn  f u  '"^  ^'''  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  '^^°n  •■'he  had 
put  It  on;  and  he  made  an  inward  comment  of  scorn  It 
was  the  same  blue,  and  it  was  near  the  same  st^™  the 

i  wSth^^t*'  'r  '^'-'^^  ^"  '^'-  She  watched  to 
^, Ji^f  K  "^.^  ^y  impression  on  him,  and  was 
piqued  to  observe  that  he  who  iiad  in  that  far  pkst  alw^^ 

tt^'lnl"*''  ^  l*^""^'  di -crinunating.  and  dele^ 
tial  glance,  now  only  gave  her  deference  of  a  courteous 

anlf^n  .  ^^"'"S-the  daring,  the  brilliance,  the  iS 
menTon  t",,''^'  scenes  and  happenings,  the  skilful  cJn- 
ment  on  the  present,  the  joyous  dominance  of  a  poslTn 
^^r  f^IT^.  ^"^  beauty  and  by  gold;  behind  whiS  wer^ 
anger  ai^d  bitterness,  and  wild  and  desperate  revolt. 
^»w  .  was  dead  in  him,  and  respect,  and  aU  that 
makes  man  s  assoaation  with  woman  worth  whUe,  humiU- 
fn  W  fll '■'  f "«  °'. P->'^hment  and  penalty  ^'JZe 
m  her,  flaying  fcer  spint,  rousing  that  mad  streak  which 
was  m  her  gmndfather,  who  had  had  many  a  combaT  the 
outcome  of  wild  elements  of  passion  in  him  ^^w^  not 
happy;  she  had  never  been  happy  since  she  marriedlud- 

ml^h   Cv  •  ^  ''f  ^^  "^^  *°  ^^^  ^  often  that  she 
migh   have  been  at  peace,  in  a  sense,  had  it  not  been  for 

u^IhT  ^^^  I-\Stafford  had  written  her,  when  she 
turned  from  him  to  the  man  she  mairied 

The  passionate  resolve  to  compel  him  to  reproach  him- 
^If  m  sou^  for  his  merciless,  if  subtle,  indictS  of  h" 

o  bnng  him  to  the  old  place  where  he  had  knelt  in  spirit 
so  long  ago-ah,  it  was  so  long!-came  to  her  S^f 
mdulg^t  and  pitifully  mean  as'she  had  l^n'^tilltw" 
man  had  influenced  her  more  than  any  other  in  the 
world-m  that  region  where  the  best  of  hei^lf  k",  he 
place  to  which  her  eyes  had  turned  always  wh«^  ^he 
wanted  a  consoling  hour.  He  belonged  to  her  re'mS 
the  imagmation,  of  thought,  of  insight,  of  intellectual 
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passions  and  the  desires  of  the  soul.    Far  above  anv 
physical  attract-on  Ian  had  ever  possessed  for  hir  Z 
the  deep  convjction  that  he  gave  her  mind  what  no  Te 
W  !^-.  '*'  *=*'  ^'  ^^^  '^'  ^'"g  ^^°  knew  the  song 
Lr  «n?     ^^"^-   ••••"'   '^""^^  "°t  g°  f°«ver  from 
^t„™    .""l    1^  '^'^  ^  completeness.     He  should 
return    he  should  not  triumph  in  his  self-righteousness 
be  a  hvmg  reproach  to  her  always  by  his  careless  Tn 
te^'^'n  ^  r^^i^"^   '^'  ^^^    '^^^  ^^  betweSl 
do^'tA  ^  ^""^u^  ^^'  ^  ^^^"^  °f  ^hat  she  had 
done  to  him,  with  what  savagery  might  not  she  be 
treated,  ,f  all  that  had  happened  in  the  last  three  year^ 
were  open  as  a  book  before  him  < 
Her  husband-she  had  not  thought  of  that.    So  much 

mlh  ^^Tf-  '"  ^^f  P^'  ^^"^  y«^^:  tJ^ere  had  been  so 
much  adulation  and  worship  and  daring  assault  upon  her 

t1^r''f"?°"'~^"''"  1"^"^^"  °f  ""'is"al  distinction, 
that  the  finest  sense  of  her  was  blunted,  and  true  pro^ 
portions  were  lost  Rudyard  ought  never  to  have  made 
tlmt  five  months'  visit  to  South  Africa  a  year  before, 
^Zi  ^u"^  *?  "^''"  ""^^  fight  against  the  forces 
h^t  a'-  T"^  -^^^  '"°"*'^^  ^^^  brought  a  change  in 
aer,  had  made  her  mdignant  at  times  against  Rudyard. 

"Why  did  he  go  to  South  Africa?  Why  did  he  not 
take  me  with  him?  Why  did  he  leave  me  here  alone?" 
she  had  asked  herself.  She  did  not  reahze  that  there 
would  have  been  no  fighting  at  all,  that  all  the  forces 
contending  against  her  purity  and  devotion  would  never 
have  gathered  at  her  feet  ?nd  washed  against  the  shores 
of  her  resolution,  if  she  had  loved  Ru'^.yard  Byng  when 
she  mamed  him  as  she  might  have  loved  him,  ought  to 
have  loved  him. 

The  faithful  love  unconsciously  announces  its  fidelity 
and  men  instinctively  are  aware  of  it,  and  leave  it  un- 
assailed  It  is  the  imperfect  love  which  subtly  invites  the 
siege,  which  makes  the  call  upon  human  interest,  selfish- 
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ness,  or  sympathy,  so  often  without  inte  ■  u  unscmnu 
ousness  at  fo^t  She  had  escaped  the  susprdonTnot 
the  censure,  of  the  world-or  so  she  thought  aTd  in  the 
mam  she  was  right.  But  she  was  now  embkrked  on ^ 
enterprise  which  never  would  have  been  be^^Tf.hTu^ 
not  gambled  with  her  heart  andso^'^i^'f.'^^l'^'i 

Changed-greatly  changed,  and  not  for Xtetter "" 
profession  chiefly  ^*^  men  m  his  own 
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^r^^.^TT"^*'""  ^^^^-    ^^'  brought  the  new 
the  past,  he  did  not  once  betray  a  sign  offS  n„. 

"With  aU  my  ^,,  but  much  against  my  heart 
We  two  novf  part.  "oui.. 

My  very  Dear, 

?"»^"^  'i"'*  ^"^  "'^^  «<=s  so  clear.  . 

Go  thou  to  East,  I  West. 

We  will  not  say 

There's  any  hope,  it  is  so  far  away  .  .  ." 

srvi^t^TSed^'^ "' ''''''  -^■°~-  -^- 

You  find  London  has  changed  much  since  you  vrent 
away-ux  three  years  only?"  she  asked.  ^  * 

Three  yeare-why,  it's  an  eternity,  or  a  minute  as 
you  are  obhged  to  Uve  it.     In  penal  servitudeTl^Uf 

S'  'i^tf  r \^^^  °^  Pi-u.7tTs':t^s  r 

?>,:  1    v^  '""^  ""^  "°*^'"g  t°  do  with  the  clock  '■ 
She  looked  up  to  the  little  gold-lacquered  clock  oTthe 

sT,n  T?.-  r  ^"'  *  "^  Soing  to  strike,"  she  said^  As 
is  fW^' w'  ^'"^^  ^"""^  ^""^^  softly  struck  "That 
taS^-*^''  '"*  "^*  '^^  -  ^*  '^y-f-  you.  for 
"In  Elysium  there  is  no  time,"  he  munnured  with  a 
Sr Lr^h  °iSf '  ''''''-^  -'  artificShTt^L^ 
"3 
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asked,  itomc^ly      ^       ^'^^  ^°''  *«  *«  '««ven?"  she 

•■SSSe^acrS^  AUext^n^sa. violent." 

^  "But  what  shodt^*Erd7n<f7n"'''^''^'y'" 
have  you  only  come  vWth  Tn^n  ^       P^'^atory?    Or 
tongue  of  Divesr    ffirS^  tZlf.r'"'  *"  "^^  ^^e 
it  incensed  her  further  '^  *'°°«  ^  «»"/  that 

ly.  inquirinRlv     He  wT  f^^*^  ^'  <='"'*shly,  eloquent- 
inteUect  J^iid  ^r^ZJ^l  ?"f  '^"  "^o  satisfied  the 

had  taught  ^f^'l^TZ  o^  VJ  ift'h  "•'  ,^^ 
She  realized  that  she  had  -^L!^ \-  ,  *''°  ^°^'<1- 

vestige  of  power  over  him-SthPrnf;,-  ^"^  °°*  """^  « 
that  he  was  master  of  ^n?fr-^^^"*^°''Ws"iind; 

ther.  was'CwLoitn^Snof^r  1'  *»  '"^^^ 
all  else  failed?  She  wls^^^f  *  ^  *°"^^  '^I'^n 
which  she  had  lostrald  ;:Zr"C^X~[  *  h°  ^^ 

-tKry?^,^rd;L-^^^^^^ 
S'h5r%rpti:?s?hi^ir''^T^^^-^-^^ 

lips,  so  like  thZ^of  fW  I         i  ^  ^^^  "^^  from  her 

Nel«,„  to  the  e^  L^dl^,  who  caught  and  held  her 

homeless,  and  doie  *  '^^  "^  P"^^^^'  ^^^^' 
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her^i^  ^^  ""*  he  heard  a  word  b««thi„g  thwugh 
w™.  to  pre«  those  lips  which  never  buV^ce  he  had 

of  thTw^eTRu'dtX"    titfr'toT'"  *^  ^"' 

U^  ther^he  w/t  ^  "^  '*^^'  "'  '^^^  ^  ^y  revenge  "  • 
to  wh™^^  b>tter  memory  came  that  this  was  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  best  of  which  he  was  ZTh^ 

St  S?'  '""^  ""^'^^  "^P"^^:  -d  the  wild  tWng 

statue  of   Andromeda  on   the  pedestal  at  hi«  h-^T 

that  she  was  m  reality  only  a  girl,  a  child  in  so  muc^ 
«^M    capnaous    unregulated  in  some  ways,  with  the 

mtmttve  and  wise,  in  so  many  aspects  of  lifc  L/i  „ 
vei^tion  Looking,  he  deterJnStl^hoS^ne^:; 
have  tlwt  absolution  which  any  outward  or  inward  re- 
newal of  devotion  would  give  her.  Scorn  was  ^"eeZ 
that  arrogant,  cruel,  adventitious  attribute  of  TeA^ 
who  ^„ot  committed  the  same  sin  as  the'  '^rZ^^ 


"Sweet  is  the  refuge  of  scorn." 

ton^tT"  "^  *°°  "'^*:  ^""^  ^O"-  ^he  reh-sh  of  it  on  his 
^n^i  ^  ^T-  I!'"'*  ^  P^-*  °'»«  ^av  or  another  " 
sm  of  broken  faith  she  had  simied  had  been  thTfruit  of 
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a  great  temptation,  meaoing  more  to  a  woman,  a  hun- 
dred tmies,  than  to  a  man.  For  a  man  there  is  always 
present  the  chance  of  winning  a  vast  fortune  and  the 
power  that  it  brings;  but  it  can  seldom  come  to  a  woman 
except  through  marriage.  It  ill  became  him  to  be  self- 
nghteous,  for  his  life  had  not  been  impeccable— 

"The  shaft  of  slander  shot 
Missed  only  the  right  bloti" 

Something  of  this  came  to  him  suddenly  now  as  she 
drew  away  from  him  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  and  a 
tear  came  unbidden  to  her  eye. 

She  wiped  the  tear  away,  hastily,  as  there  came  a  slight 
tapping  at  the  door,  and  Krool  entered,  his  glance  en- 
velopmg  them  both  in  one  Ughtning  survey— like  the  in- 
stinct of  the  dweller  in  wild  places  of  the  earth,  who  feels 
darker  where  all  is  most  quiet,  and  ever  scans  the  veld 
or  bi^h   ^th  the  involuntary   vigilance  belonging  to 
the  life.    His  look  rested  on  Jasmine  for  a  moment  be- 
fore he  spoke,  and  Stafford  inwardly  observed  that  here 
was  an  enemy  to  the  young  wife  whose  hatred  was  deeo 
He  was  ccmscious,  too,  that  Jasmine  realized  the  antipathy 
Indeed,  she  had  done  so  from  the  first  davs  she  had 
seen  Kxool,  and  had  endeavoured,  without  "success,  to 
induce  Byng  to  send  the  man  back  to  South  Africa,  and 
to  leave  him  there  last  year  when  he  went  again  to 
Johannesbiu-g.    It  was  the  only  thing  in  which  Byng 
had   proved  invulnerable,  and  Krool  had  remained  a 
menace  which  she  vaguely  felt  and  tried  to  conquer,  which 
m  vain  Adrian  Fellowes  had  endeavoured  to  remove' 
For  in  the  years  m  which  FeUowes  had  been  Byng's  secre- 
taiy  his  relations  with  Krool  seemed  amiable  and  he  had 
made  light  of  Jasnune's  prejudices. 

..n',^'^c!  ^"''^r  '^  """^  ^'^  ^^^y  '^orae  me,"  Krool  said. 
Mr.  Stafford  s  servant  is  here.    There  isagirl  for  to  see 
him.  If  he  will  let.     The  boy.  Jigger,  his  name.    Some- 
thing  happens. 
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Stafford  frowned,  then  turned  to  Jasmine.  He  told 
her  who  Jigger  was,  and  of  the  incident  the  day  before, 
adding  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  reason  for  the  visit;  but 
it  must  be  important,  or  nothing  would  have  induced  his 
servant  to  fetch  the  girl. 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said  to  Kroul,  but  Jasmine's  curiosity 
was  roused. 

"Won't  you  see  her  here?"  she  asked. 

Stafford  nodded  assent,  and  presently  Krool  showed  the 
girl  into  the  room. 

For  an  instant  she  stood  embarrassed  and  confused, 
then  she  addressed  herself  to  Stafford.  "I'm  Lou- 
Jigger's  sister,"  she  said,  with  white  lips.  "  I  come  to  ask 
if  you'd  go  to  him.  'E's  been  hurt  bad— knocked  down 
by  a  fire-engine,  and  the  doctor  says  'e  can't  live.  'E 
made  yer  a  promise,  and  'e  wanted  me  to  tell  yer  that  'e 
meant  to  keep  it;  but  if  so  be  as  you'd  come,  and  wouldn't 
mind  a-comin',  'e'd  tell  yer  hims<;lf.  'E  made  that  free 
becos  'e  had  brekfis  wiv  ye.  'E's  all  right— the  best 
as  ever— the  top  best."  Suddenly  the  tears  flooded  her 
eyes  and  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "  Oh,  'e 
was  the  best  — my  Gawd,  'e  was  the  best  I  If  it  'd 
make  'im  die  happy,  you'd  come,  y'r  giyce,  wouldn't 
y'r?" 

Child  of  the  slums  as  she  was,  she  was  exceedingly 

comely  and  was  simply  and  respectably  dressed.    Her 

■  eyes  were  big  and  brown  like  Stafford's;  her  face  was  a 

delicate  oval,  and  her  hair  was  a  deep  black,  waving  freely 

over  a  strong,  broad  forehead.    It  was  her  speech  that 

betrayed  her;  otherwise  she  was  little  like  the  flower-girl 

that  Adrian  Pellowes  had  introduced  to  Al'mah,  who  had 

got  her  a  place  in  the  chorus  of  the  opera  and  had  also 

given  her  personal  care  and  friendly  help. 

"Where  is  he?    In  the  hospital?"  Stafford  asked. 

"It  was  just  beside  our  own  'ome  it  'appened.    We 

got  two  rooms  now.  Jigger  and  me.     'E  was  took  in  there. 

The  doctor  come,  but  'e  says  it  ain't  no  use.     'E  didn't 
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seem  to  care  much,  and  'e  didn't  give  no  'ope,  not  even 
when  I  said  I'd  give  him  aU  me  wages  for  a  y^" 

Jasmine  was  beside  her  now,  wiping  her  tears  and  hold- 
ing her  hand,  her  impulsive  nature  stirred,  her  heart 

StfevtdtT'",'^^''-  Suddenly  she  reikis 
what  Rudyard  had  said  up-stairs  three  hours  ago,  that 
there  wasn  t  a  single  person  in  the  world  to  whim  they 
had  done  an  act  which  was  truly  and  putrfy  person^ 

d^re  to  help  this  crude,  mothering,  passionately  pitiful 

;;What  will  you  do?"  Jasmine  said  to  Stafford. 

h»  .  -T!  ^V^  ?'*•  '^^  ™y  ^-^ant  to  have  up  a  cab," 
he  said  to  Krool,  who  stood  outside  the  door. 

n,.  A!rr.u  "^  ^  ^^•"  *«  8^'"1  exclaimed.  '"E  told 
me  about  the  suvnng,  and  Sunday-week  for  brekfis  "The 
murmurol.  "You-U  never  miss"^  the  t^e^'J^ 
Gawd  knows  you'll  not  miss  it-^'  'e  ain't  got  S 

Staff J^  i!°^*°^^  y?"  ^  let  «e."  said  Jasmine  to 
Stafford.      You  must  let  me  go.    I  want  ti  help-^ 

"No,  you  must  not  come,"  he  replied.  "I  will  oick 
up  a  surgeon  in  Harley  Street,  and  we'll  see  if  if  ist 
hopeless  as  she  says.  But  you  must  not  come  to-iJghT 
To-morrow,  certainly,  to-morrow,  if  you  wiU  pSs 
''°HeT,H'''?'Sn°™l*^'*-  IwillJyoutoow^  ' 
out  Jih  T^  ^'  .^?  *°  "^y  ^°°^-^y^'  ^  *e  girl  passed 

LtrriSrr  " """  '^''  *='"'  ^'  ^  "^°^^^ 

™^         J"^*^  "^l""*  ^°^'  ^'^'1  ™ght  strongly  dis- 
approve;   and  secon^y,  somehow,  she  had  got  nearer 

tot^w":^'''  'rV'''  "^""^^  *•«"  ^  ^  the  previous 
a^^o^^  u^^  "if*  "'^*  ^S^'"-  Nowhere,  by  all  her 
^^J'^J'"'^^  '"^""^^  ^'  °'  °P«"ed  up  in  his 
nature  one  tiny  stream  of  feeUng;  but  this  girl's  story 
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and  this  piteous  incident  had  softened  him,  had  broken 
down  the  barriers  which  had  checked  and  bafflrf  iT 
There  was  something  almost  gentle  in  his  smile  as  he  said 

fiS"  of kriint  ''°"^'*  ^"^^  '^'^'^  -^'^  -  '^^ 

Left  ^one  she  sat  in  the  sUence,  pondering  as  she  had 
not  pondered  in  the  past  three  years  These  few  ^.s  in 
town,  out  of  the  season,  were  sandwiched  between  ^cia" 
functions  from  which  their  Uves  were  never  free.  They 
^  ever  passed  from  event  to  event  like  minor  royalties 
r^Z  I"  "^  <?«monies  and  hospitalities;  and  there 
tht  S? ""  *""'  *°  medltate-had  there  even  bee^ 

„f  ^^  ^^  was  very  stiU,  and  the  far-off,  muffled  rumble 
of  omnibuses  and  cabs  gave  a  background  of  dignity  to 
th^mtenor  peace  and  luxurious  quiet.    For  long^e  sat 
munoving-nearly  two   hours-alone   with   her  inmos 
thoughts.    Then  she  went  to  the  little  piano  in  the  comer 
where  stood  the  statue  of  Andromeda,  Ld  began  t^pTy 
softly.     Her  fingers  crept  over  the  keys,  playing  snatch^ 
of  thmp  she  knew  years  before,  improvising  soft,  passion- 
ate httle  movements.     She  took  no  note  of  time.    At  last 
^e  clock  struck  twelve,  and  still  she  sat  there  playing 
I  hen  she  began  to  sing  a  song  which  Alice  Tynemouth 
had  wntten  and  set  to  music  two  years  before.    It  was 
amply  yet  passionately  written,  and  the  wail  of  anguished 
disappomtment,  of  wasted  chances  was  in  it— 

"Once  in  the  twUight  of  the  Austrian  hflls, 
A  word  came  to  me,  beautiful  and  good; 
If  I  had  spoken  it,  that  message  of  vne  stars 
Love  would  have  filled  thy  blood- 
Love  would  have  sent  thee  pulsing  to  my  arms, 
Thy  heart  a  nestling  bird; 
A  rjoment  fled-it  passed:    I  seek  in  vain 
ror  that  forgotten  word." 

In  the  last  notes  the  voice  rose  in  passionate  pain,  and 
died  away  into  an  aching  silence. 
lag 
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She  leaned  her  arms  on  the  piano  in  front  of  her  and 
laid  her  forehead  on  them. 

"When  will  it  all  end— what  will  become  of  me!"  she 
cried  in  pain  that  strangled  her  heart.  "I  am  so  bad— 
so  bad.  I  was  doomed  from  the  beginning.  I  always 
felt  it  so— always,  even  when  things  were  brightest.  I 
am  the  child  of  black  Destiny.  For  me  — there  is 
nothing,  nothing,  for  me.  The  straight  path  was  before 
me,  and  I  would  not  walk  in  it." 

With  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  a  sudden  faintness,  she 
got  up  and  went  over  to  the  tray  of  spirits  and  liqueurs 
which  had  been  brought  in  with  the  coffee.  Pouring  out 
a  Uqueur-glass  of  brandy,  she  was  about  to  drink  it,  when 
her  ear  became  attracted  by  a  noise  without,  a  curious 
stumbUng,  shuffling  sound.  She  put  down  the  glass,  went 
to  the  door  that  opened  into  the  hall,  and  looked  out  and 
down.  One  light  was  still  burning  below,  and  she  could 
see  distinctly.  A  man  was  clumsily,  heavily,  ascending 
the  staircase,  holding  on  to  the  balustrade.  He  was  sing- 
ing to  himself,  breaking  into  the  maudUn  harmony  with 
an  occasional  laugh — 

"For  this  is  the  way  we  do  it  on  the  veld. 
When  the  band  begins  to  play; 
With  one  bottle  on  the  table  and  one  below  the  belt 
When  the  band  begins  to  play — "  ' 

It  was  Rudyard,  and  he  was  drunk— ahnost  helplessly 
drunk. 

A  cry  of  pain  rose  to  her  lips,  but  her  trembling  hand 
stopped  it.  With  a  shudder  she  turned  back  to  her  sitting- 
room.  Throwing  herself  on  the  divan  where  she  had  sat 
with  Ian  Stafford,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  arms.  The 
hours  went  by. 
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IN  WALES,   WHERE  JIGGER  PLAYS  HIS   PART 

REALLY,  the  unnecessary  violence  with  which  peo- 
ple take  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  others,  is 
amazing.  They  did  it  better  in  olden  days  in  Italy  and 
the  East.  No  waste  or  anything— all  scientifically 
measured." 

With  a  confident  and  satisfied  smile  Mr.  Mappin,  the 
celebrated  surgeon,  looked  round  the  little  group  of  wliich 
he  was  the  centre  at  Glencader,  Rudyard  Byng's  castle 
in  Wales. 

Rudyard  bUnked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  ironical 
amusement,  then  remarked:  "When  you  want  to  die, 
does  it  matter  much  whether  you  kill  yourself  with  a 
bludgeon  or  a  pin,  take  gas  from  a  tap  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  jump  in  front  of  a  railway  trai-  or  use  the 
revolting  razor?  You  are  dead  neither  lees  nor  more, 
and  the  shock  to  the  world  is  the  same.  It's  only  the 
housemaid  or  the  undertaker  that  notices  any  difference. 
I  knew  a  man  at  Vleifontein  who  killed  himself  by  jump- 
mg  into  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  It  gave  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  aU  concerned.  That  was  what  he  wanted— to  end  his 
own  life  and  exasperate  the  foreman." 

"Rudyard,  what  a  horrible  tale!"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
turning  again  to  the  surgeon,  eagerly.  "It  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  is,  that  if  we  only 
really  knew,  we  could  take  our  own  lives  or  other  people's 
with  such  ease  and  skill  that  it  would  be  hard  to  detect  it  ?" 

The  surgeon  nodded.     "Exactly,  Mrs.  Byng.     I  don't 
say  that  the  expert  couldn't  find  what  the  cause  of  death 
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faterSd     "c^.lTr™"''*-  ^*  *^«  conversation^ 

be  H^f  ;v       ^"^  *  5^"  P^«  IS  some  idea  how  it  «n 

be  done,  this  smooth  passage  of  the  Styx'"  hT^^ 

We  U  promise  not  to  use  it  "  ' 

interest,  he  |ate  a  pl2^1!«5  T   ^'Jf'i'^ted  by  their 

operation'^in  roy^*^elS         ^'^'  "^^  *  '^^  successful 

dangerous,  d,^s  Hr  he^asked     "  Y^*  ^T""''  '°°''  ^^"^ 
its  point  could  take  a  Hff  ™i  .,.       *  ^  ^™  pressure  of 

by  the  aroused  expert  "  ^       ^  "^  '^°"''  ^^'^P' 

-dSgtetrdira;;::  ht'^pS  "^.^r^^-^  ^^ 

had  been  2f t^T  hJ^eLT  T^.f  ^'^"^^^  *« 

S'SUi^k^^-^-f  ^^-  N^ood^no'io^^.'iir: 

fany  pin-pnck,  as  it  wore;  and  who  would  be  the  ^? 

Imagme  an.average  coroner's  jury  and  the  aver^greW 
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«,^  °w  ^^^  "^'"^^  ^°'^-  *''°  ^'^^  <Jie  rather  than 
expose  his  ignorance,  and  therefore  gives  'heart  failure" 
as  the  cause  of  death." 

T  J^^^  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  shudder.     "Please 
1  d(mt  like  being  so  near  the  point,"  she  said 
_  Womai-like,"  interjected  Byng  ironicaUy. 

aho«t  ^fh  ''ifP'f^  ^'^  ^"^  ^^^  murdering  asp 
about  with  you,  Mr.  Mappin?"  asked  Stafford 

D^^r^jf^^'  /'^°'  ^"  experiment  to-mom,w. 
Uont  start.     I  have  a  favorite  coUie  which  must  die     I 

Z^^n  w?  r"""  '^m''  ^""^  ^"^"m-  K  it  kills  the 
dog  jt  will  kill  two  men." 

AdriLT  n*^*  ^  £"*  *^  ""^'"^  *'^'=''  '"t"  *«  ^  when 
Adrian  Fellowes  held  out  a  hand  for  it.    "  Let  me  look  at 

It,     he  said.    Turmng  the  needle  over  in  his  palm   he 

-«jnmed.tc.refuUy.    "Sonear  and  yet  so  far/' he  le- 

^ked.       There  are  a  good  many  people  who  would 

pay  a  high  pnce  for  the  little  risk  and  the  dead  certainty 

You  wouldn  t,  perhaps,  tell  us  what  the  poison  is,  Mr 

Mappm?    We  are  aU  very  reliable  people  here,  who  have 

w  T^!f'  f"^  '"^°  "^^^  *°  '^^P  *«r  friends  alive. 
We  should  then  be  a  little  syndicate  of  five,  holding  a 
■great  secret,  and  saving  numberless  lives  every  day  bv 
not  giving  the  thing  away.  We  should  all  be  entitled 
to  monuments  m  Parliament  Square." 

The  surgeon  restored  the  needle  to  the  case.     "  I  think 

one  monument  will  be  sufficient,"  he  said.    "  Immortality 

by  syndicate  is  too  modem,  and  this  is  an  ancient  art:." 

W  ?r   f?^  '^-    .'"^"^^y  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^°"gol  la"ds  have 

do^i"    w   ,    '^^/r?-  J"  ^"S'^"'^'  't'^  °"ly  fo"-  the 

TV    .f,  T^l"^^  ^"^^^^  ^"*  noiselessly  at  his  own  joke. 

This  talk  had  followed  the  news  brought  by  Krool  to 

rf^?~'       Ju  ^^-""f^Ser  of  the  great  mine,  whose 

chimneys  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  behind  the  house, 

had  thrown  himself  down  the  shaft  and  been  smashed  to 

th^^\  None  of  them  except  Byng  had  known  him,  and 

the  dark  news  had  brought  no  personal  shock. 
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They  had  aU  gathered  in  the  library,  after  paying  an 
aftenioon  visit  to  Jigger,  who  had  been  brought  down  from 
Umdon  in  a  special  carriage,  and  was  housed  near  the 
servants  quarters  with  a  nurse.  On  the  night  of  Jieeer's 
acadent  Ian  Stafford  on  his  way  from  JaLune's  hluse 
had  caught  Mr.  Mappin,  and  the  surgeon  had  operated 
at  once,  savmg  the  tad's  life.  As  it  was  necessary  to  move 
hmi  m  ^y  case,  it  was  almost  as  easy,  and  no  more  dan- 
gerous, to  bnng  him  to.  Glencader  than  to  take  him  to  a 
London  hospital. 

i,  ^1^^"^^^  surgeon's  instructions  Jasmine  had  arranged 
L^'w  f  •^'^^^'^l'^  *'*''*"^'^ "''«  "'y^ty  from  Paddington 
mto  Wa^es,  and  there  had  captured  the  household,  as  he 
had  captured  Stafford  at  breakfast  in  St.  James's  Street, 
.rhmkmg  that  perhaps  this  was  only  a  whim  of  Jas- 
nanes,  md  merely  done  because  it  gave  a  new  intwest 
to  a  restless  ternperament,  Stafiord  had  at  first  rejected 
the  proposal.  When,  however,  the  surgeon  said  that 
1  u  1°^^^  ^  successfuUy  made,  the  after-results 
would  be  all  to  the  good,  Stafford  had  assented,  and  had 

SS^""  *°  *"  '^"''^'^  ^  *^«  '^'^^y  -t 

It  was  a  triumph  for  Jasmine,  for  otherwise  Stafford 
wou^d  not  have  gone.  Whether  she  would  have  insisted 
on  Jigger  gomg  to  Glencader  if  it  had  not  meant  that 
Ian  would  go  also  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Her  motives 
were  not  uimuxed  though  there  had  been  a  real  impulse 

hL  w^  '^'^^-  ^"^  ^y  *=^'  *«  ^'^  lessened  the 
distance  between  Ian  and  herself,  and  that  gave  her  wil- 
M  mind  a  rather  painful  pleasun-.  Also,  the  respcnsi- 
bihty  for  Jiggers  well-being,  together  with  her  dutiw  as 
hostess,  had  prevented  her  from  dweUing  on  that  scene  in 
the  sdent  house  at  midnight  which  had  shocked  her  so- 
ber husband  reeling  up  the  staircase,  singing  a  ribald 


The  fullest  significance  of  this  incident  had  not  vet 
come  home  to  her.    She  had  fought  against  dwelling  on 
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U,  Md  she  was  glad  that  every  moment  since  they  had 
come  to  Glencader  had  been  full;  that  Rudyard  had  been 
much  away  with  the  shooters,  and  occupied^  tr^  J^ 
KtOe  a  struggle  between  the  miners  and  the  proS« 
of  the  nnne  itself,  of  whom  he  was  one.  StiU.  tC  ttat 
R^yard  had  said  before  he  left  the  house  toTn?5h 

SiTto'hl^d.'^^  ^'^  ''^'-'-  ^-^^^^y  « 

"What's  the  matter?"  had  been  Rudyard's  troubled 
CTy.  Weve  got  everything-everything,  and  yet-!" 
Ha  eyes  were  not  opened.  She  had  had  a  shockf  but  it 
had  not  stirred  the  inner,  smothered  life;  there  had  been 

more.  She  did  not  see  that  the  man  she  had  married  to 
love  and  to  chensh  was  slowly  chansing-was  the  change 
only  a  slow  one  now?-before  her  eyes;  losing  that  brave 

^  WW^'''  ^r  ?P^^^  *°  ^"''°°  ^"^^  he  fct 
^Lf  toavihzation.  Something  had  been  sub- 
t^n    1,  n^'  pereonahty  which  left  it  poorer,  some- 

&.,^  ^  ^^^^  ''^''^  '^'^^  it  less  appeaKng. 
Something  had  given  way  in  him.  There  had  bsen  a 
subsidence  of  moral  energy,  and  force  had  inwardly  de- 
^.  tiiough  to  all  outward  seeming  he  had  played  a 
powerful  and  notable  part  in  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years,  gaming  influence  in  many  directions,  without  suf- 
termg  excessive  notoriety. 

On  the  day  Rudyard  married  Jasmine  he  would  have  cut 
off  his  hand  rather  than  imagine  that  he  would  enter  his 

^11^  ?^''^-  ^1°^  '^""'^  ^'^  ^^S*«8  ^  ^^S  which 
belonged  to  loose  mghts  on  the  Limpopo  and  the  Vaal. 

Ti*^»f  ^  '^"'^  ^^^  "^^  ^^''^^  their  curiosity  satisfied, 
Mr.  Mappm,  putting  the  case  carefully  into  his  pocket 
agam,  said  to  Jasmine:  ^^^ 

iJ"^*"^  ^^  '^r^°'"^  °"  ^  ^^ll  *hat  I  am  not  needed 
longer.  Mr  Wharton,  my  locum  ienens,  will  give  him 
every  care.  ^      ^^ 
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"When  did  you  think  of  going?"  Jasmine  asked  him, 
as  they  aU  moved  on  towards  the  haU,  where  the  other 
quests  were  assembled. 

"To-morrowmomingearly,  if  Imay.  No  night  travel 
for  me,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not  going  to-night,"  she  an- 
swered, padously.  "Al'mah  is  arriving  this  afternoon, 
and  she  smgs  for  us  this  evening.     Is  it  not  thrilling?" 

TTiere  was  a  general  murmur  of  pleasure,  vaguely  joined 
by  Adrian  FeUowes,  who  glanced  quickly  round  the  little 
group,  and  met  an  enigmatical  glance  from  Byng's  eye 
Bj-ng  was  remembering  what  Barry  Whalen  had  told  him 
three  years  ago,  and  he  wondered  if  Jasmine  was  cog- 
nizant of  It  aU.  He  thought  not;  for  otherwise  she  would 
scarcely  bring  Al'mah  to  Glencader  and  play  FeUowes' 
game  for  him. 

jMmine,  in  fact,  had  not  heard.  Days  before  she  had 
wondered  that  Adrian  had  tried  to  discourage  her  invita- 
tion to  Al'mah.  WhUe  it  was  an  invitation,  it  was  also 
an  engagement,  on  terms  which  would  have  been  adequate 
for  Patti  m  her  best  days.  It  would,  if  repeated  a  few 
times,  reimburse  Al'mah  for  the  sums  she  had  placed  in 
Byng  s  hands  at  the  time  of  the  Raid,  and  also,  later  still 
to  buy  the  life  of  her  husband  from  Oom  Paul.  It  had 
been  insufficient,  not  because  of  the  value  of  the  article 
for  sale  but  because  of  the  rapacity  of  the  vender.  She 
had  paid  half  the  cruel  balance  demanded;  Byng  and  his 
friends  had  paid  the  rest  without  her  knowledge;  and 
her  husband  had  been  set  free. 

Byng  had  only  seen  Al'mah  twice  since  the  day  when 
she  first  came  to  his  :  ,ms,  and  not  at  all  during  the  past 
two  years,  save  at  the  opera,  where  she  tightened  the 
cords  of  captivity  to  her  gifts  around  her  admirers. 
AI  mah  had  never  met  Mrs.  Byng  since  the  day  after  that 
tet  production  of  "  Manassa,"  when  Rudyard  rescued  her 
though  she  had  seen  her  at  the  opera  again  and  again, 
bhe  cared  nothing  for  society  or  for  social  patronage  or 
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A^l  fr  ""'^  '"*^""'*  "•'•'  ^  '"  ■'  '^"s  that  it  suited 
Atean  from  every  standpoint.  He  loved  the  splendid 
soaal  environment  of  which  Jasmine  was  the  centre  «,d 
his  services  were  well  rewarded. 

cJH^Z^^  T^'"'-'^  Jasmine's  proposal  to  sing  at  Glen- 

■  Sf^ff  ^  ^^^J:^^  *°  "'^'^Pt  it.  for  sociefy  had  no 

channs  for  her;    but  at  length  three  considerations  in! 

fr^th'  i'i  •"  **■.  ^'^^  ''^^'^'^  *°  ^^  Rudyard  Byng, 
for  South  Africa  and  its  shadow  was  ever  present  vrith 
her;  and  she  dreaded  she  knew  not  what     Bl^^  was 

2  a'm^tr'-  ^''  ""l  ">*"*  retum-and  return  7m 
v.^r=  M       "^^"^  '"'^  "^^"^^  her  those  sad  long 

s'^^^to  1^  vT'  ^^^^"ted  to  see  Jigger,  because  of  w! 
sister  Lou,  whose  friendless  beauty,  so  primitively  set 
whose  transparent  honesty  appealed  to  her  quick  gen^J 
^impulses.  Use  of  aU  she  wanted  to  see  Adri^rthe 
surroundings  mid  influences  where  his  days  had  been  con! 
stantly  spent  during  the  past  three  years 

Never  before  had  she  had  the  curiosity  to  do  so.  Adrian 
had  however  deftly  but  clearly  tried  to  dissuade  her  from 
coming  to  Glencader,  and  his  reasons  were  so  new^ 
unconvmang  that,  for  the  first  time,-she  had  a  Tat^re 
of  strange  trustfulness  once  her  faith  was  given-a  vague 
suspicion  concerning  Adrian  perplexed  and  troubled  her. 
His  letter  had  amved  some  hours  after  Jasmine's,  and 
then  her  answer  was  immediate-she  would  accent 
Adnan  heard  of  the  acceptance  first  through  Jasmine' 
to  whom  he  had  spoken  of  his  long  "acquaintance"  with 
the  great  singer. 

From  Byng's  look,  as  they  moved  towards  the  hall, 
Adnan  gath^ed  that  rumour  had  reached  a  quarter  where 
he  had  nouch  at  stake;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
fe  rfn  ^  *°.'"'  disadvanuge.  Byng  was  a  man  of 
no  nT  ,  ^""^^'^  ^^  ^^  his  own  reasons  for  feehng 
no  particiUar  fear  where  Byng  was  concerned.  His  glance 
ran  from  By-ng  s  lace  to  that  of  Jasmine;  but,  though  her 
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eye«  met  his,  there  was  nothing  behind  her  glance  which 
had  to  do  with  Al'mah. 

In  the  great  hall  whose  windows  looked  out  on  a  lovely, 
stinny  valley  still  aS  green  as  summer,  the  rest  of  the  house- 
party  were  gathered,  and  Jigger's  visitors  were  at  once 
surrounded. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Alice,  Countess  of  Tynemouth, 
also  the  Slavonian  ambassador,  whose  extremely  pale 
face,  stooping  shoulders,  and  bald  head  with  the  hair 
carefully  brushet'  over  from  each  side  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  cover  the  baldness,  made  him  seem  older  than  he  really 
was.  Count  Landrassy  had  Uved  his  life  in  many  capitals 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  vitality,  and  was  still  covetous  of 
Jiotice  from  the  sex  who  had,  in  a  checkered  career,  given 
him  much  pleasure,  and  had  provided  him  with  far  more 
anxiety.  But  he  was  ahnost  uncannily  able  and  astute, 
as  every  man  found  who  entered  the  arena  of  diplomacy  to 
treat  with  him  or  circumvent  him.  Suavity,  with  an 
attendant  mordant  wit,  and  a  mastery  of  tactics  un- 
famihar  to  the  minds  and  capacities  of  Englishmen,  made 
him  a  great  factor  in  the  wide  world  of  haute  politique; 
but  it  also  drew  upon  him  a  wealth  of  secret  hatred  and 
outward  attention.  His  foUies  were  lashed  by  the  tongues 
of  virtue  and  of  slander;  but  his  abilities  gave  him  a  com- 
mandmg  place  in  the  arena  of  international  politics. 

As  Byng  and  his  party  approached,  the  eyes  of  the 
ambassador  and  of  Lady  Tynemouth  were  directed  tow- 
ards Ian  Stafford.  •  The  glance  of  the  former  was  ironical 
and  a  little  sardonic.  He  had  lately  been  deeply  engaged 
m  checkmating  the  singularly  skilful  and  cleverly  devised 
negotiations  by  which  England  was  to  gain  a  powerful 
advantage  in  Europe,  the  full  significance  of  which  even 
he  had  not  yet  pierced.  This  he  knew,  but  what  he 
apprehended  with  the  instinct  of  an  ahnost  scientific 
sense  became  unduly  important  to  his  mind.  The  author 
of  the  profoundly  planned  international  scheme  was  this 
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activities  were  ifkcth^  of  ulV."  !f  ^^^^^^   ^°^  •»« 
and  primed  so  tharnuT     V     "'°^' "™°^' "as  mined 

atait  stalling  ctTi^tTd  '^'^^  '''  ^^  ^'"^ 
far,  and  France  wn^-^.  .  "^'^  "^  ""^  '°o 

lably  -oor;o^nTra":[HKTd'  f'^  '"^t!"" 
poUt  cal  move     It  »,«  ft,    i  ■  ^"'^'"8  ^^  far-reaching 

his    equaUy    m.^rdin»rv  *"^  franlcness,  with 

dor  knew,  Lin  Amorir,'n  V  V,  ''T'"  '^^  "'^  ambassa- 
said,  "thkttWwcre^  *'''■'"  P'^"'  ''"^  colloquially 
would  take  SmoXg?-  '"""''  "  P^°P°^'*'°"  -hicl. 

Moravia,  influenc^  bv  Counn     ;,     '^  ambassador  of 

outward  simplicily  of  laTstefforH     V^^,*^"^*"^  ^''^ 
worked  with  him  °"^  ^'^  °^  ^''°«<=  who 

taxed  to  the  utmo<:t  =,r,v,„  •     j     '^apawty.  with  resources 

«.. «.  ™tor  Siir.r.s.T:.:s 
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out  advantages  which,  after  the  war  was  done,  would 
give  England  many  frisnds  and  fewer  enemies,  give  her 
treaties  and  new  territory,  and  set  her  higher  than  she 
was  now  by  a  poUtical  metre. 

Count  Landrassy  had  thought  at  first,  when  Ian  Staf- ' 
ford  came  to  Glencader,  that  this  meeting  had  been  pur-  - 
posely  arranged;   but  through  Byng's  frankness  and  in- 
genuous explanations  he  saw  that  he  was  mistaken.    The  - 
two  subtle  and  combating  diplomats  had  not  yet  conversed 
save  in  a  general  way  by  the  smoking-room  fire. 

Lady  Tynemouth's  eyes  fell  on  Ian  with  a  different 
meaning.  His  coming  to  Glencader  had  been  a  surprise 
to  her.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  her  in  ' 
another  week,  and  she  had  only  come  to  know  later  of 
the  chance  meeting  of  Ian  and  Jasmine  in  London,  and  ' 
the  subsequent  accident?  to  Jigger  which  had  brought  Ian 
down  to  Wales.  The  man  who  had  saved  her  Ufe  on  her 
wedding  journey,  and  whose  walls  were  still  garish  with 
the  red  parasol  which  had  nearly  been  her  death,  had  a 
place  quite  his  own  in  her  consideration.  She  had,  of 
course,  known  of  his  old  infatuation  for  Jasmine,  though 
she  did  not  know  all;  and  she  knew  also  that  he  had  put 
Jasmine  out  of  his  Iffe  completely  when  she  married  Byng- 
which  was  not  a  source  of  regret  to  her.  She  had  written 
him  about  Jasmine,  again  and  again,— of  what  she  did 
and  what  the  world  said— and  his  replies  had  been  as 
casual  and  as  careless  as  the  most  jealous  woman  could . 
desire;  though  she  was  not  consciously  jealous,  and  of 
course,  had  no  right  to  be. 

She  saw  no  harm  in  having  a  man  as  a  friend  on  a  basis 
of  intimacy  which  drew  the  line  at  any  possibihty  of 
divorce-court  proceedings.  Inside  this  line  she  frankly 
msisted  on  latitude,  and  Tynemouth  gave  it  to  her  with- 
out thought  or  anxiety.  He  was  too  fond  of  outdoor  life, 
of  racmg  and  hunting  and  shooting  and  polo  and  travel! 
to  have  his  eye  unnerved  by  any  such  foolishness  as 
jealousy. 
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mouth  had  s^d  to  U°Se    «„^?f  •    Tf  "^^^  ^^n^- 
cuired  to  him  to  sus^ecTst^rn      ''°^'^  "°*  '^^^  °^- 

in  truth,  he  hLd^^Xi^  "' ^h  T  ^'^^  ^^^^^ 
wife's  ^d  Stafford-s  intreTinSra  J-rS'T"  ''^ 

-had  an  ^mrLStSkeCSSh''''  '^^  •'^"' 
whoUyforherS-  but  1w  Jjf  .''^*^  ^'  ^"^"''^hiP 

that^rS littVe  Xi  "°"  "'  ''^^"  *""^  «^^ 

don't  faU  in  love  wiv  me"  (hJ^.^    for  Heaven's  sake 
.er).     "l  couldn't  g^  Z\'^Zfy:: ^.l"' ''''  '''- 
lo  which  she  had  resDOTiflpri  "n»l. 

£  SK- -  -  « ^* .  -"^rjri 
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This  conversation  had  occurred  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  at  Glencader;  and  henceforth  Alice  had  forcibly 
monopolized  Stafford  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
So  far,  it  had  not  been  diflScult,  because  Jasmine  had,  not 
ostentatiously,  avoided  being  often  with  Stafford.  It 
seemed  to  Jasmine  that  she  must  not  see  much  of  him 
alone.  Still  there  was  some  new  cause  to  provoke  his 
interest  and  draw  him  to  herself.  The  Jigger  episode  had 
done  much,  had  altered  the  latitudes  of  their  association, 
but  the  perihelion  of  their  natures  was  still  far  off;  and 
she  was  apprehensive,  watchful,  and  anxious. 

This  afternoon,  however,  she  felt  that  she  must  talk 
with  him.  Waiting  and  watching  were  a  new  discipline 
for  her,  and  she  was  not  yet  the  child  of  self-denial. 
Fate,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  favoured  her,  however,  for 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  fireplace  where  the  ambassador 
and  Alice  Tynemouth  and  her  husband  stood,  Krool 
entered,  came  forward  to  Byng,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
to  him. 

A  minute  afterward,  Byng  said  to  them  all:  "Well,  I'm 
sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  we  can't  carry  out  our  plans  for  the 
afternoon.  There's  trouble  again  at  the  mine,  and  I  am 
needed,  or  they  think  I  am.  So  I  must  go  there — and 
alone,  I'm  sorry  to  say;  not  with  you  all,  as  I  had  hoped. 
Jasmine,  you  must  plan  the  afternoon.  ITie  carriages 
are  ready.  There's  the  Glen  o'  Smiling,  well  worth  seeing, 
and  the  Mtirderer's  Leap,  and  Lover's  Land — something 
for  all  tastes,"  he  added,  with  a  dry  note  to  his  voice. 

"Take  care  of  yourself.  Ruddy  man,"  Jasmine  said,  as 
he  left  them  hurriedly,  with  an  affectionate  pinch  of  her 
arm.  "I  don't  like  these  mining  troubles,"  die  added  to 
the  others,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  afternoon. 

She  did  it  so  deftly  that  she  and  Ian  and  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes  were  the  only  ones  lef ;  behind  out  of  a  party  of 
twelve.  She  liad  found  it  impossible  to  go  on  any  of  the 
excursions,  because  she  must  stay  and  welcome  Al'mah. 
She  meant  to  drive  to  the  station  herself,  she  said.  Adrian 
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SoS't^'^^  T^  «iperintend  the  ar«nge- 
ST  St^^  baU-nJom  for  the  evening,  or  so  he  said;  ^d 
laji  Stafford  stayed  because  he  had  letters  to  writ^ 

jtgTiti°Lnl  ^Hf"'  "^^^  *°  «°  and°r^ 
from  ;w,^  ^A^^^-  '"^'^S^  *°  *^  Pri««  Minister, 
trom  whMi  he  had  had  inqtdries  that  morning. 

When  the  othas  had  gone,  the  three  stood  for  a  mo- 
m«^t  silent  m  the  hall,  then  Adrian  said  to Ta^^t 

W^d-r  ^.^--  ^*  ^^  Whingl^^TSm  5 
'If  you  don't  mind-!"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  in 
negation;  but  he  walked  with  theAi^^  i^  way  S 
the  ball-room,  and  left  them  at  the  ^dorZS  to 
his  own  httle  sitting-room.  '«a«mig  ro 

dnw  fZif^T^  ^^^'-  ^  J^"^«  ^*°°d  alone  at  a  win- 
A)w  looking  down  into  the  great  stone  quadrangle  At 
saw  him  crossmg  toward  the  servants'  qiirtets 

i^ter.  Oh,  but  he  is  'the  best  ever,'"  she  added  r^ 
peatmg  Lou's  words-"the  best  everl"  ' 

th? ^  Z^  brightened  with  intention.  She  ran  down 
t^^'Zn^"  ^'^^^  "^^  "^^  -y  »o  «-  houi: 
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A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  later  Jasmine  softly  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  where  Jigger  lay,  and  looked  in 
1  he  nurse  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Hstening  to  talk 

^iT^i;^^''  "^^  ^^'  ^'^  ^  °^  ''l^*  ^he  hid  never 
fhTr'  .  ,  .r^  'i^S.  for  Jigger  was  original,  ^o  say 
th^  least  of  xt  and  he  had  a  strange,  imiocent,  yet  wise 
philosophy.  Ian  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  hands 
c^ped.  leanmg  towards  the  gaUant  Httle  sufferer,  talking 
hke  a  boy  to  a  boy,  and  getting  revelations  of  life  of  which 
he  had  never  even  dreamed. 

Jasmine  entered  with  a  httle  tray  in  one  hand,  bearing 
a  bowl  of  dehcate  broth,  while  under  an  arm  was  a  puzzle? 
oox^  which  was  one  of  the  relics  of  a  certain  house-party 

m^^nA  ^  ^^  .T^  '"^  ^^^  P^y^  ^*  the  staple 
Me.  and  sought  to  find  a  new  sensation  in  making  beheve 
they  were  the  village  rector's  brood  of  innocents.  She 
was  dressed  ma  gown  almost  as  simple  in  make  as  that 
of  the  nurse,  but  of  exquisite  material-the  soft  green 
velvet  which  she  had  worn  when  she  met  Ian  in  ?he  s^et" 
shop  m  Regent  Street.  Her  hair  was  a  Se^  S 
wavy  and  ghstening  and  prettily  fine,  and  her  e^  were 
shimng-so  blue,  so  deep,  so  alluring 

■  ^]^^^  f  ^  ^^'  ^*'  ^"^  ^  «yes  P-ew  bigger  with 
welcome  and  mterest. 

seemed  to  him  like  a  bemg  from  another  sphere     W  en 

f^T^  "'^  ^  ^^^  ^^"*'  '^^'^"°'^  P^rf^e  exhaUng 

from  her  garments  was  Uke  those  flower-gardens  and 
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at  heart  diTwas  S  ""  "  *''"  °^'^  <^y^  'hat 

best  feelint  or.^tJZlZinTtTf  "'  ^^ 

W^shall  have  to^^:  2  ^^^  ^1^  >-  ^Po^^ed. 
refeefL^h.       to  hin  the  puzzle-box,  wUch  she  had 

askS  Mr  IM  u  "^  umtative  person.    Besides.  I 

asked  Mr.  Mappm  about  the  broth,  so  it's  aU  right- Ind 
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Jigger  will  want  the  puzzle-box  when  you  are  not  here," 
she  added,  quizzically. 

"Diversion  or  continuity?"  he  asked,  with  a  laugh,  as 
^e  held  the  bowl  of  soup  to  Jigger's  lips.  At  this  point 
the  nurse  had  discreetly  left  the  room. 

"Continuity,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "All  diplomatists 
are  puzzles,  some  without  solution." 

"Who  said  I  was  a  diplomatist?"  he  asked,  lightly 
_    'Don't  think  that  I'm  guilty  of  the  slander,"  she  re- 
joined.    "It  was  the  Moravian  ambassador  who  first 
suggested  that  what  you  were  by  profession  you  were  bv 
nature."  ' 

Jasmine  felt  Ian  hold  his  breath  for  a  moment,  then  he 

said  m  a  low  tone,  "M.  Mennaval— you  know  him  well?" 

She  did  not  look  towards  him,  but  she  was  conscious 

that  he  was  eying  her  intently.    She  put  aside  the  bowl, 

and  began  to  adjust  Jigger's  pillow  with  deft  fingers,  while 

the  lad  watched  her  with  a  worship  worth  any  money  to 

one  attacked  by  ennui  and  stale  with  purchased  pleasures 

I  know  him  weU— yes,  quite  weU,"  she  repUed.     "  He 

comes  sometimes  of  an  afternoon,  and  if  he  had  more 

time— or  if  I  had— he  would  no  doubt  come  oftener.    But 

tune  IS  the  most  valuable  thing  I  have,  and  I  have  less  of 

It  than  anything  else." 

"A  diminishing  capital,   too,"   he  returned  with  a 

u-^uV"^]^^  ^  "^"^  ''^  suddenly  alert  to  an  idea 

which  had  flown  into  his  vision,  though  its  full  significance 

did  not  possess  liim  yet. 

'■'The  Moravian  ambassador  is  not  very  busy,"  he 
added  with  an  undertone  of  meaning. 

"Perhaps;  but  I  am,"  she  answered  with  like  meaning, 
and  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  steadily,  serenely,  determined- 
ly. AU  at  once  there  had  opened  out  before  her  a  great 
possibihty.  Both  from  the  Count  Landrassy  and  from 
the  Moravian  ambassador  she  had  had  hints  of  some  deep 
international  scheme  of  which  Ian  Stafford  was  the 
engmeer-m-chief ,  though  she  did  not  know  definitely  what 
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Hwas  Both  ambassadors  had  paid  their  court  to  her 
each  m  a  different  way,  and  M.  Mennaval  would  have 
teen  as  pertinacious  as  he  was  vain  and  somewhat  w^^ 
(aJbeit  secretive  too,  with  the  feminine  instincrS 
strong  m  him)  If  she  had  not  checked  him  at  A^inU 

that  Ian  Stafford  s  future  hung  in  the  balance-deS 

Could  she  help  Ian?    Could  she  help  him?    Had  the 

^'  fZ'  T^^'^  '^'  "^^  P^y  ""''  d^bt^he  price  of  rS! 
som  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  held  her  true  ^d 

fore,    but  now,  standmg  beside  Jigger's  bed,  with  the 
lad  s  fevensh  hand  in  hers,  there  spread  out  before  her 

dZ^r  °^  fv '"  ^^'r^-  °^  ^  "S^y^'J^bt  redeemejorfrel 
dom  from  this  man's  scorn.     If  she  could  do  soi^e  g^^ 

dW  K  h"'  7."i^"°*  ^'^^  ^^  -*  the  unseu^' 
that,  in  the  end,  be  more  to  him  than  herself?  For  she 
would  soon  fade,  the  dust  would  soon  gather  over  £r 
penshed  youth  and  beauty;  but  his  success  woZ  Uve 
on,  ever  freshemng  m  his  sight,  rising  through  long  yea^ 
to  a  great  height,  and  remaining  fixed  and  e^ted.  Wkh 
a  great  behef  sne  believed  in  him  and  what  he^uld  do 
He  was  a  Sisyphus  who  could  and  would  roU  the  hu^e 

hJn  t^  °^  ?"^'=^  ^'^  imagination  which  had 

been  the  governing  forces  of  her  grandfather's  life,  the 
passion  of  an  idea,  however  essentially  false  and  mere! 
tn«ous  aiid  penlous  to  all  that  was  worth  while  keTj^^g 
,?,if ;   K    .''  ""^r  ^^'^^  "°^-    As  a  child  her  pXf 

m  the  honzon  of  her  enjoyment.  She  had  ever  distorted 
or  inflamed  the  facts  of  life  by  an  overheated  fancy  by 

wwrfn  '°"T"'  ^  *  ^'-^'  ""^^^f  imagination! 
which  had  given  her  also  dark  visions  of  a  miserable  end 
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of  i 


«L^J^^^^  ^^  *=•«*  t°  •>«•  brief  journey.    "I 

SSTintorii^^*.'?""  ''5  *« "^Kht  when  Rudyard 
ti^  of  hTS^^'  ""  *•»« ''t**'^^-  She  had  the  p^- 
faes  of  her  temperament  shadowing  her  footsteos  aWs 
^^g  the  radiance  which  b„,ke  forth  forl^Ss 
^d  made  her  so  rare  and  wonderful  a  figure  in  her  wcSd' 
She  was  so  young,  and  so  exquisite,  that  Pate  s^^ 

fSer74""^  "  "^"^"^  ^  ^-'  -^  5S 

^^^'^^i^^l^^P'^^    Had  her  moment  come  when  she 
could  force  him  to  smother  his  scorn  and  wait  at  hwd^r 
for  bounty?    She  would  make  the  effort  to  W 
r*.i    ■  :  ^^'.^  ^  ''^'V  ''"sy-"  she  repeated.    "I  have 

mg  mnncaUy  that  he  himself  had  eiv^  m«Ph  ^1»      i 

:r?  M^^r-  ^i^  ^-  ^-^^^^-S^rer.  :^? 

tWnt  A^^  "^^  ^^^  crux  Of  his  diplomacy.    Every- 
thmg  depaided  on  it;  but  Landtassy.  the  SlavoniM^ 

^or.l^checkmatedhimatevi,movetr^re 

sai7*silW  H  "^""^l  i"""^^  undertake  con  amore,"  she 
said  snuhng  down  at  Jigger,  who  watched  her  with  sharo 

wor^thrSm^.."*^'^  ^  Moravia-^  you  find  it 
;;rHd  Count  Landrassy  teU  you  that?"  he  asked. 
And  also  the  ambassador  for  Moravia;   but  only 
m  «ie  vaguest  and  least  consequential  wa;."  ske  re^ 

She  regarded  him  steadfastly.    "  It  is  only  just  now-is 
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ly  interested  in  Mo^l^Jld  sT^'  *«*  T"  ^'^  <^^ 
which  have  been  sa7^L^  h«v''°™^-    ^'^^'^  '^^^ 

andIfeel"-shesmil^S^?v-"tr'.'?'^"^"°''' 
on  the  brink  of  some  J^^l-   ^''^^  ^  «">  standing 

fecret,  like  a  clourpre^ts  m!^t^^  -"^^  =  "^^ 

though  he  wL  ^Sl  wSS  t,  i''"P*'°*'^^^«^:'« 
could  in  theendp^^tmeforitn'*  once  proved  so  false 
force,  with  sure  J^^a^'  tw  *  ^"  ^fj^f,^*  ^"^"^ 
one  else  could;  t^t  at  tWs  crTll  ^^  ''^'P  him  as  no 
trembling  bet;e;n  stf^  ^S'i'^  nioinent.  when  he  was 
niight  be%he^?r^^Sl^!^^'  '^^  ^«=™t  influence 
to  victory.    GrJ^ZTDf  necessary  to  conduct  him 

^  vZen  tT^heT  thSt.r"  ^"^  '^^'^  "^ 
despise -any  hunmag^el^W  ^^F°^'-   °^<^  °°« 

hoiou^i'^,o?,"r«,7wr/t"^  ^-d.  f-  the 

position  of  aU  mL  of  Ws  r^^'  S  th:  ^'T't!'^  °'  '"^ 
tige,  their  orosnoritv  "?  . '^  "*  r^  the  world,  then-  pres- 
shl.^d^nfaS^'H*?^'^*™*^^:  andnoag^ 
intriguelLd  C;^^^:,^  f?  ^f"  ^hat  powL  % 

had  been  simple  and  S-^vT'  ?"  ""^  ""*'^«^ 
intricate,  compHcated^^'  ""^^  ^^  =^eme  itself  being 

dipiomatist^SpTS'o^  w:::*;j?.^.'r'r  ''^  ^y 

If  carried,  it  would  ^  ^  ■  ^""'*^'"'  '^  '^^^^med. 
the  Orient,  nrS^  nl  "l*^"^«'^  Position  in 
with  cession  of^toi^L'^^^.ff'^r^t'nents  in  Europe, 
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He  had  been  three  years  at  work,  and  the  end  must  come 
soon.  Ihe  cnsis  was  near.  A  game  can  only  be  played 
for  a  pven  tmie,  then  it  works  itself  out,  and  a  new  one 
must  take  Its  place.  His  top  was  spinning  hard,  but  already 
the  force  of  the  gyration  was  faUing,  and  he  must  presently 
make  his  exit  with  what  the  Prime  Minister  called  his 
Patent,  or  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  and  enter  upon  his 
kingdom.  In  three  months— in  two  months— in  one 
month— It  might  be  too  late,  for  war  was  coming;  and 
war  would  destroy  his  plans,  if  they  were  not  fulfilled  now 
Everything  must  be  done  before  war  came,  or  be  forever 
abandoned. 

This  beautiful  being  before  him  could  help  him.  She  had 
brams  she  was  skilful,  inventive,  supple,  ardent,  yet  intel- 
lectually discreet.  She  had  as  much  as  told  him  that  the 
ambassador  of  Moravia  had  paid  her  the  compliment  of 
adminng  her  with  some  ardour.  It  would  not  grieve  him 
to  see  her  make  a  fool  and  a  tool  of  the  impressionable 
yet  adroit  diplomatist,  whose  vanity  was  matched  by  his 
unrehabUity,  and  who  had  a  passion  for  philandering— 
unlike  Count  Landrassy,  who  had  no  inclination  to 
philander,  who  carried  his  citadels  by  direct  attack  in 
great  force.  Yes,  Jasmine  could  help  him,  and,  as  in  the 
dead  ye^  when  it  seemed  that  she  would  be  the  courier 
star  of  his  existence,  they  understood  each  other  with- 
out words. 

"It  is  so,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice,  his  eyes  still 
regardmg  her  with  almost  painful  intensity. 

"Do  you  trust  me^-now— again?"  she  asked,  a  tremor 
in  her  voice  and  her  small  hand  clasping  ever  and  ever 
tighter  the  fingers  of  the  lad,  whose  eyes  watched  her  with 
such  dog-like  adoration. 

A  mournful  smile  stole  to  his  Hps— and  stayed.     "Come 
where  we  can  be  quiet  and  I  will  teU  you  aU,"  he  said. 
You  can  help  me,  maybe." 

"I  will  help  you,"  she  said,  firmly,  as  the  nurse  entered 
tne  room  agam  and,  approaching  the  bed,  said,  "I  think 
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OCK 


?i°:f<^-S.r' •  -'^^-^-«' proceeded  to  make 

the  primmer  donner.     Su'i.TfS  •  '  '  f^^"     ^  ««''" 
"We  wiU  open  vour^L^  "   f  '  "  '"""  '>'onder." 

wUl  be  able  to  hear  perfect  "  ^  quadrangle,  and  you 
his  e^S'SosTd  ■  """^  '^''^■"  ''^  ^^^ered,  gratefully,  and 
wh^°::';filSS-°BS^°'^-  "^^-iceyou 
the'^c^^^lnThrar  ^InT^  ^  ^^  ^''-«'«' 

broken  down  nfany  blSL  Stw^f"*^'.  J"««^  ^^^ 
a  wg  ago.  had  bL  ete^ttrSffS^t""'  "''°' 

on  a  big  couch  befor?^e  foe'  ^^  *"*^  themselves 

her^SSlTo  th?fife1r4a?o:S'  rV°°^«  ^ 
the  wide  and  wonderful  c,, t;^;    f  ?^, ''"'"'^  unfolded 

his  genius  was  empSed  E=,°^^P'°^^^y  "  '^W-h 
tention.  but  withorCing  £'"  ^'^  ^f^"'  ^t" 
face.  and  once  as  th^^,      ^  ^^^^  "^^  &ted  on  his 

nude  derby  the  tumTon^'T"?  °'  '""^  ^^^^^  -^ 
gave  a  low  excl^ati^  of  T  f '""'"^^^g  Phrase,  she 
was  all  until,  at  Ct  t°^°t !?"  ^^  ^,^  delight.  That 
vision  that  hkd  ch^ed  W^^  ^  ^^°''^^  ^"""  «»«^ 
the  profound  inte?St!'w'S^ch';rii£%!!r  "  '^^  ^^^^' 
spmt  moved  to  heroi;  undert^e  n^  '  ''^''"  °^  ^ 
as  m  the  years  eone  hv— klT^rff '  ^"^  ^8^  it  was 
in  spite  oSKGnow'i  ^"l' '"  ^^^^^  °^  l^^^^: 
hands,  was  making  her  prfwtn  ^V^'  ^'  '"'°  h« 
"«^g  ner  pnvy  to  great  designs  which  be- 
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Jonged  to  the  inner  chambers  of  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe. 

Ateiost  timorously,  as  it  seemed,  she  put  out  her  hand 
and  touched  his  shoulder.  "It  is  wonderful-wonder- 
ful, she  satd.  "  I  can,  I  will  help  you.  WiU  let  you  let 
me  wm  back  your  trust— Ian?" 

"I  want  your  help.  Jasmine,"  he  repUed,  and  stood 
up.       It  IS  the  last  turn  of  the  wheel.     It  may  be  life  or 
death  to  me  professionally." 
"It  shall  be  life,"  she  said,  softly. 
He  turned  slowly  from  her  and  went  towards  the  door 
ShaU  we  not  go  for  a  walk,"  she  intervened— "  before 
I  dnve  to  the  station  for  Al'mah?" 

He  nodded,  and  a  moment  afterward  they  were  passing 
along  the  corridors.     Suddenly,  as  they  passed  a  window, 
Ian  stopped.    "I  thought  Mr.  Mappin  went  with  the 
others  to  the  Glen?"  he  said. 
"He  did,"  was  the  reply. 

"Who  is  that  leaving  his  room?"  he  continued,  as  she 
foUowed  his  gW  across  the  quadrangle.  "Surely,  it's 
rellowes,    he  added. 

"Ym.  it  looked  like  Mr.  Fellowes,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  frown  of  wonder. 
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CHAPTER  xi;; 

"l  WILL  NOT   i      o'' 

came  with  low  vehemen*        '^^""^'"aciou.     „  ,  ,,,^ 
His^er°ia;^r^---^o^toW. 

of  them  have  drivea^^^L^o  .'  '^"'^-    ««"« 
yo«  are  bound  in  honour  to  W^^^^°"-    ^^^es. 

I  am  bound  to  keenn^it- ^J^  engagement." 
-you  understand  !"^^  S^^^,^'  '  ''°">  "^^  ^  keep 
"I  am  free  to  do  what  rpw'l?hT^°?«te gesture^ 
niyself.    I  will  leave  here  in^  ^^^  '""'*  ^^  with 

d«ner.  That  pays^y^  *f  """^g-  I  sang  before 
^th  bitterness  ^..n^^*"^«l'"leover,"she added. 
Bj^gshaU  not  be  my'^^jS.gh^^Pfy^K  guest.    Mrs.' 

-S;^":^-^t:?^^,'^l-£%.s  Hps  twitched 

It  isn't  fair,  itl^'strj^^?  Sefv  f'^*  """^  °^  ^"^ 
Pomt,  it  isn't  weU-bred '•     ^"^^-  ^"^  a  social  stand- 

of  MadamTl^'SSe  thi  wX  ^^  '  '^'  ^'^^  -^«« 
''^:  >^  you  going  tole^''!^^fr"~^^^^yi°>^e. 
^-dmg  only  consist^  Sg^o'Z^^et  Sa'SS 
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Row  and  eating  stxawbenies  out  of  season  at  a  pound 
a  basket?" 

"  I  get  my  clothes  from  the  Stores  now,  as  you  can  see," 
he  said,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  be  humorous,  for  she 
was  in  a  dangerous  mood.  Only  once  before  had  he  seen 
her  so,  and  he  could  feel  the  air  charged  with  catastrophe. 
"And  I'm  eating  htmable  pie  in  season  now  at  nothing  a 
dish,"  he  added.  "  I  really  am;  and  it  gives  me  shocking 
indigestion." 

Her  face  relaxed  a  little,  for  she  could  seldom  resist 
any  touch  of  himiour,  but  the  stubborn  and  wilful  light 
in  her  eyes  remained. 

"That  sounds  like  last  year's  pantomime,"  she  said, 
sharply,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  her  shoulders,  turned  away. 
"For  God's  sake  wait  a  minute,  Al'mah!"  he  urged,  des- 
perately. "What  has  upset  you?  What  has  happened? 
Before  dinner  you  were  yourself;  now — "  he  threw  up 
his  hands  in  despair — "Ah,  my  dearest,  my  icar — " 

She  taimed  upon  him  savagely,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
a  storm  of  passion  would  break  upon  him;  but  all  at  once 
she  changed,  came  up  dose  to  him,  and  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  eyes. 
"I  do  not  think  I  trust  you,"  she  said,  quite  quietly. 
His  eyes  could  not  meet  hers  fairly.  He  felt  them 
shrinking  from  her  inquisition.  "You  have  always 
trusted  me  till  now.  What  has  happened?"  he  asked, 
apprehensively  and  with  husky  voice. 

"Nothing  has  happened,"  she  replied  in  a  low,  steady 
voice.  "Nothing.  But  I  seem  to  reaUze  you  to-night. 
It  came  to  me  suddenly,  at  dinner,  as  I  listened  to  you, 
as  I  saw  you  talk — I  had  never  before  seen  you  in  surround- 
ings like  these.  But  I  realized  >ou  then:  I  had  a  reve- 
lation. You  need  not  ask  me  what  it  was.  I  do  not 
know  quite.  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  all  vague,  but  it  is 
startling,  and  it  has  gone  through  my  heart  Uke  a  knife. 
I  tell  you  this,  and  I  tell  you  quite  calmly,  that  if  you 
prove  to  be  what,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  a  vision  you 
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^  and  ^.^u  2L^"':„srs/^:j-  ^^^^ 

eyes.  Whatlhlv^i^^^rClorT'.'^^'"^ 
passion,  helped  me  to  f^eet^ ."^^  love,  ^d  its  true 
secret  sham^nly  ^oaCl2\  ^^^^^T  ^"^  ^^e 
<»uld  niake  me  forget  Butlp^T&Lf  ^*  '?-« 
tion;  suppose  I  see  that  it  i^o^v^  u  ^  '*  "^^  ""^ta- 
ugly  self-bdulg^e    1,0^°^''^''*'^^'  only  horrible. 

^  hate  you;  and  I  shLSat^^^;^""^'     ^"  .^  ' 
yo^  more-a  thousand  times  m^e  "    '  '^^  ^  ^^  hate 

al^bing  her  eyes  Uke "wSfof  2SL!  fe  ""  "^^^  ^^^ 

^.tiLTthisteSSnT^E-l^—  "•- 

tWng-«verything.     I  can  Id  I  ^11  ^""^  ^y 

this  ^  onl^mal  id^'^y^^/Jj--  ^  y-  that 

mai^L"Sh°'Thrdl'"*'"*^""P^-    "There  is  no 
waslSadL'oilyLTTSt'^°".''=^^-     I* 

r4°£^SS---nt?^^Bui 

13  not'Te-^tme'S^iifp'^^^^r^?^'  '^^ 
--:  it  is  not  in  himl.  be^Cto  ^^tl^/tVy^ 

"ai  gravity.     Yet  she  had  always  responded  to 
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Ms  cheerful  raillery  when  he  had  declined  to  be  tragical 

He  essayed  the  old  way  now.  ' 

"This  is  just  absurd,  old  girl;"-«he  shrank— "vou 

S  '^^■r.  ^'^  ^°"«  ^  '^^'^y  Hatch  or  thL- 
abouts.  Why.  I'm  just  what  I  always  was  to  you-your 
constant  slave,  your  everlasting  lovei-.  and  your  «end. 
I^U  talk  It  all  over  with  you  later.  It's  impossible  now. 
xhey  re  ready  for  you  m  the  ball-nx>m.  The  accompanist 
tswaitmg.  Do,  do,  do  be  reasonable.  I  will  see  you- 
afterwards— late.  ' 

A  detennined  poignant  look  came  into  her  eyes.    She 
drew  stm  farther  away  from  him.    "You  will  not,  you 
shall  not,  see  me  'afterwards-late.'     No,  no,  no;  I  will 
trust  my  mstmct  now.    I  am  natural,  I  am  true,  I  hide 
nothmg.     I  take  my  courage  in  both  hands.     I  do  not 
hide  my  head  m  the  sands.    I  have  given,  because  I  chose 
to  give,  and  I  made  and  make  no  pretences  to  myself     I 
answer  to  myself  and  I  do  not  play  false  with  the  world 
or  with  you.    Whatever  I  am  the  world  can  know  for  I 
deceive  no  one,  and  I  have  no  feai^.    But  you-oh,  why 
why  IS  It  I  feel  now,  suddenly,  that  you  have  the  stra£ 
M  the  coward  m  you!    MTiy  it  comes  to  me  now  I  do  not 
know;  but  It  is  ha^"-she  pressed  her  hand  tremblingly 

rn?n  f^T^  ^"^/.^  """^  ^  ^  **^°"g^  »t  wasn't  here 
1  m  not  of  this  world. 

She  waved  a  hand  towards  the  ball-room.  "  I  am  not 
of  the  world  that  hves  in  terror  of  itself.  Mine  is  a  world 
apart,  where  one  acts  bM  Uves  and  sings  the  passion  and 
sorrows  and  joys  of  others-aJl  unreal,  unreallrhe  one 
chance  of  happiness  we  artists  have  is  not  to  act  in  our 
own  hves,  but  to  be  true-real  and  true.  For  one's  own 
life  as  well  as  one's  work  to  bo  all  grease-paint-no, 

of°Vv  ■  .wl'"'^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^"  *^t^een  us.  becaus^ 
of  things  that  have  nothing  ro  do  with  fear  or  couraee 
and  for  your  sake;  but  J  haven't  acted,  or  pietendwi.' 
I_^have   not   flaunted  my  private  life,  my  wretched 
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"The  sin  of  an  a^gel— " 

ujsmcere  before?  ""J^  "aa  «  not  all  seemed 

shl'^c^tLrd.*™^  -  aU  I  did.  and  I  believed  yo«  were." 
;;And  you  don't  believe  it  now?" 

•       can^T^f  Ma'^be'/shaSlr  T  '^  *°-»°--  ^ 
never  two  days  "^ke  t  th^v        ^^^'  ^°'  ^°"^«  ^- 

London.    I  ^  ^^  tZ^"^'  ^"^  *^  ^  S°  ^ack  to 

M..  ByngtCCl^r^^LZ^hrsinSLrdlL" 
1  am  not  well,"  she  added  huskilv  ,  °  ^^^  '"^^ 
with  I  don't  know  Xt  Imt  T  Z^  .T  ^^'^  ^*  ^^^ 
and  dangenms-^d  bad  "  ^  "^^'^"^  ^"^  ^^^ 

'whywas^Toti^er.^^'    ^^  '^^^-   ^'-Ply. 

ly.tgSy^^L't^Watth^'^'"^-  He  spoke  quick- 
-^strike  He4Tneeded  w  r""'  ^'^^'^'^  trouble 
the  -n.  and\:Va::S-t^«^'rou^^«^ence^*'' 
say  why  he  had  not  returned."  ^  **"•  ^^^^ 

.  ~?» r.r"S2;°rHet-«? '  ™-- 

At  any  moment,  I  should  think     R,it    at-     i. 
matter  what  you  feel  abo,,tTn»  , '  ^  ^^^'  »° 

gagement  to  S  henT    The  InT  """'^  ''"""  ^""^  ^"- 
of_the  best  peopfe  of'he  Sn^^^  "  *'^'"'  «  ^-''^«' 

go  and  teU  MrSyng t  -'      ""'    "'"^''*'  ^^  ^^'^  ^^ 
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Once  again  she  turned  away,  but  her  exit  was  arrested 
by  another  voice,  a  pleasant  voice,  which  said: 

''But  just  one  minute,  please.  Mr.  Fellowes  is  quite 
"If.  ^  ■  -..f f^o'^es,  won't  you  go  and  say  that  Madame 
AI  man  will  be  there  in  five  minutes?"  ■ 

It  was  Ian  Stafford.  He  had  come  at  Jasmine's  request 
to  brmg  Al  mah,  and  he  had  overheard  her  last  words 
He  saw  that  there  had  been  a  scene,  and  conceived  that 
It  was  the  kmd  of  quarrel  which  could  be  better  airaneed 
by  a  thml  disinterested  person. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  with  an  anxious  yet  hope- 
ful look,  Fellowes  disappeared,  Al'mah's  brown  eyes  fol- 
lowing  him  with  dark  inquisition.  Presently  she  looked 
at  lam  Stafford  with  a  flash  of  maUce.  Did  this  elegant 
and  diplomatic  person  think  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
speak,  and  she  would  succumb  to  his  blandishment?  He 
should  see. 

He  smiled,  and  courteously  motioned  her  to  a  chair 
You  said  to  Mr.  FeUowes  that  I  should  sing  in  five 
minutes,    she  remarked  maUciously  and  stubbornly,  but 
sue  moved  forward  to  the  chair,  nevertheless. 

'Yes,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  sit  for 
three  out  of  the  five  minutes.  Energy  should  be  conserved 
in  a  tinng  world." 

"I  have  some  energy  to  spare—the  overflow,"  she  re- 
turned with  a  protesting  flash  of  the  eyes,  as,  however 
sne  slowly  seated  herself. 

"We  call  it  power  and  magnetism  in  your  case  "  he 
answered  m  that  low,  soothing  voice  which  had  hdped 

'^li^^nf'"™^  *'^  """"^  ^^^  °"^  chanceUerie  of  Europe 
■  .  .     What  are  you  going  to  sing  to-night?"  he  added 
L  am  not  gomg  to  sing,"  she  answered,  nervously 
You  heard  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Fellowes," 
"I  was  an  unwilling  eavesdropper;   I  heard  your  last 
words.     But  surely  you  would  not  be  so  unoriginal,  so 
cliche  as  to  say  the  same  thing  to  me  that  you  said  to 
Mr.  i'ellowes! 
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rf™T'^r^'^.'1™"«  ^^  ^^  humour  came  from  a 
deep  weU     On  the  instant  she  knew  it  to  be  real  Sis 

XLSS'^""'  "^  ^^P^-  °^  dominan^'C'S: 

sa3^e""tZ,'*  ^  \'^^'^*  T^y  to  you,  but  it  wiU  be  the 
ZlSy.-  '  ^  "°*  ""«  *^™«'>*''  ^«  «torted. 
"Then  a  hundred  people  wiU  go  hunerv  to  bed  "  >,» 
«Jomed.  "Hunger  is  a  dreadfuf  tlS-!l^£l  JS: 
aTLt^eh™"'^^  '^'  °"^  °^  '^^  «-•"  ^^  added'^S^kS^ 

^TutrtSt-  ri^£  ^^  -"^  ^^•^  a 

He  changed  his  tactics  with  adroitness.    If  he  failed 

mi^ht  h''°^n  "^  ^-    "^  *''°"^'^t  he  knew  whaJS 
might  be  reaUy  vulnerable. 

"Byng  will  be  disappointed  and  surprised  when  he  hears 

B  *';,      '"V.^V^"  ^'■'^  -^"^has  left  iXdl^ 
Byng  s  one  of  the  best  that  ever  was.    He  is  trying  to  do 
te  feUow^eatures  a  good  turn  down  the^  ^^!^ne 
He  never  did  any  harm  that  I  ever  heard  of-^d  tWs  S 

rr^'  ^v  ^^^  ^''^  ^'  e"^«t«-  He  would,  I'll  stekf 
my  hfe,  do  Al'mah  a  good  turn  if  he  could,  even  if  it^t 
to  something  quite  big.  He  is  that  liid  of  a  mT 
He  would  be  hurt  to  know  that  you  had  let  thelCt 

,•^3°".,"^''^  they  were  hungry  a  moment  ago,"  she  re- 
Cni  he^/f°l"t  on  slowly  breaking  under  the  one  [^ 
fluence  which  could  have  softened  her 

'■Bu?'/..'"""^'^  ''°  ^'^  ^""^  ^-^  'W^^ty'"  he  urged. 
But,  between  ourselves,  would  you  like  B>-ng  to  come 
home  from  a  hard  day's  work,  as  it  were,  iid  feel  t^t 
things  had  gone  wrong  here  while  he  wa^  away  on  hu 

yoTf s:,ir- ■  J"'  ^^  ^°  ^^^"^  "^  '^-"^  <^°- 

"He  has  done  nic  more  (han  one  service."  she  intpr- 
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ift^„3°"*!f'°'''*^''""'^^'^°-  You  were  there 
tne  flames,  and  since  then — 

Stafford  looked  at  his  watch  again  with  a  smile.    "  Be- 
ades,  there  s  a  fa-  more  important  reason  why  you  should 

^I„  Tl  ^  ^^^  ^""^  '^  who's  been  hurt 
badly,  and  who  never  heard  you  sing,  that  he  should  hear 
youto-mght.    He  is  lying  there  now,  and-" 

Jiffier?"  she  asked,  a  new  light  in  her  eyes,  some- 
thmg^fleemg  from  her  face  and  leaving  a  strange  softness 

"Quite  so,"  he  repUed.  "That's  a  lad  really  worth 
^ging  for.  He's  an  original,  if  ever  there  was  c^e  He 
worships  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  his  sister,  Lou 
Id  und^o  ahnost  any  humiliation  not  to  disappoint 
i^^^r^  r"f'^,  P""'"'^'^  set  over  his  disapS- 
^?t^  J'"'^.^'^  "^*  ^  '^«'*  bee«  used^y, 
^d  he  s  used  to  that;  but  Jigger  wouldn't  sleep  to-night 
and  Its  essentjal  that  he  should.  Think  of  how  much 
happiness  and  how  much  pain  you  can  give,  just  by  trill- 
u'cSS"  ''""""'''^^"^"^^'^^^'^^^h.mLire 

a^'^Slv^'^r^'lr*^*^"-     She  bru^ed  them 
^!^      Tt  Jf^  ^"^  'JPset   and  angry  and  dis- 

«^T"*  K,  ^f  ^"^  ^^'"  ^«  ^'  ^bruptiy. 
One  of  my  black  moods  was  on  me.  They  only  ^e 
once  m  a  blue  moon;  but  they  almost  kill  me  wh^Xy 
ao.  ...  bhe  stopped  and  looked  at  him  steadily,  for  a 
mwnent,  the  tean  still  in  her  eyes.  "You  ar!  er^ 
understanding  and  gentle-and  sensible,"  she  added,  mZ 
brusque  fr^ess  and  cordiality,     "yes.  I  will  sing  for 

avl^r^'^^rf   ''".  J'^«^^'    ^"'^  ^  'i"'^   too  for 
laugr  -l^Plo^atist."     She    gave   a    spasmodic 

_  "OiJy  hdf  a  minute  left,"  he  rejoined  with  gay  raillery 
^aid^you  d  smg  to  them  in  five  minutes,  and  you  muZ. 
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I J^^  fT^  ^^  ^  '^'  *«  ^^  it.  and  in  cheerful  si- 
lence he  humed  her  to  the  ball-room.  ^^ 

lol!^°^^  ^*  "^  ^^  ^^°^^  ^'  **>«  ^dow  which 
looked  across  to  that  out  of  which  Jigger  gazed  with 
Mmg  eagerness.  The  blinds  and  Si^ere  „p 
at  these  windows,  and  Jigger  could  see  her  as  she  sang 
J^J^  \f  ^''  wonderful  career  had  Al'mah  sung 
so  well-with  so  much  feehng  and  an  artist's  genius- 
not  even  that  night  of  all  when  she  made  her  debut  The 
nns«y,  the  gloom,  the  bitterness  of  the  past  hour  had 
stoed  every  fibre  of  her  being,  and  her  vdce  toM  w^?h 
thnlhng  power  the  story  of  a  soul. 

Ctace  after  an  outburst  of  applause  from  the  briUiant 
audience  there  came  a  tiny  echo  of  it  from  across  the 
courtyard.  It  was  Jigger,  enraptured  by  a  vision  of 
heaven  and  the  «mnds  of  it.  Al'mah  turned  towards  the 
window  with  a  shimng  face,  and  waved  a  kiss  out  of  the 
hght  and  glory  where  she  was,  to  the  sufferer  in  the  dark- 
ness Then,  after  a  whispered  word  to  the  accompanist 
rl^^iS^„''S^!  Gounod's  memorable  song,  "Ther^isa 

S^t  H  .  ^^^^'  ^^  ^"^  "°*  ^^t  '^^  ^'^dience 
expected ,  it  was  in  strangest  contrast  to  all  that  liad  gone 
before;  It  brought  a  hush  like  a  benedict-on  upon  the 
great  chamber.  Her  voice  seemed  to  acie  with  the 
plaintive  depth  of  the  song,  and  the  soft  night  fiUed  its 
soul  with  melody. 

A  wonderful  and  deep  solemnity  was  suddenly  diffused 
upon  the  assembly  of  world-worn  people,  to  most  of  whom 
the  thmgs  that  maUered  were  those  which  gave  them 
diversion.  They  were  wont  to  swim  with  the  tide  of 
indolence,  extravagance,  self-seeking,  and  sordid  pleasure 
now  flowing  through  the  hardy  isles,  from  which  had 
come  much  of  the  strength  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
vision  and  spirit  of  the  New  World. 

Why  had  she  chosen  this  song?    Because,  all  at  once 
as  slic  thougni  oi  Jigger  lying  there  in  the  dark  room,  she 
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had  a  vision  of  her  own  chad  lyinu  near  tn  ,i«an.  •    *i. 

to  choke  back  thir  ^  ^^     °*^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^K 
Krool  advancing  hurriedly  up  the  centre  ak^'  H 

&ra?t£srh^^  r  ^"^" -"  ^^ 

'■ATfifo     ■  P^"°""'  he  said  in  a  strange,  hoUow  voice- 
sav^h^noT::;rup^'^^"'-     ^^«  «- ''e  go  do^'^" 

war£'4"iiri';riSr*°'^^^-'-  ^-^^<-' 
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CHAPTER  Xrv 

THE     BAAS 

THERE  had  been  an   explosion   in    the  Glencader 

st.rV  T;  ^^t'^^ty  «»«"  ^  been  imprisonedTf]^ 
stark  sohtude  of  the  underground  world.    Or  was  it  that 

SLS^m^^of",^*  "n."°"'  °'  mother^h  wS 
w7rlS1^  .  ""'  ^  *'y  ^°-  ^^  "-^^^^  ^^'^  into 
d^s^^^^;,,*°  P"^"'*  °*^°'  ««="  ^ho  wiU  in  due 
days  return  to  the  same  great  mother  to  rest  and  be 
s^  ?  It  mattered  Httle  whether  malevolence  had  pknnS 
the  outrage  m  the  mine,  or  whether  accident  alon^^S 
be^  responsible;  the  results  were  the  same.  W^g 
T^T  ^'^"'TT^S  their  hands,  and  haggard,  dt 
termined  men  stood  by  with  bowed  heads,  ready  to  off^ 
thor  lives  to  save  those  other  hves  far  down  bdow  if 
so  be  it  were  possible.  ' 

The  night  was  serene  and  quiet,  clear  and  cold  with 
ghmmermg  stars  and  no  moon,  and  the  wide  circle  of  the 
hills  was  drowsy  with  night  and  darkness.  All  was  at 
peace  m  the  outer  circle,  but  at  the  centre  was  travaU  and 
stoim  and  outrage  and  death.  What  nature  had  made 
b^uJ^man  had  made  ugly  by  energy  and  all  the  h^ 
necesaties  of  progress.  In  the  very  heart  of  this  exquisite 
and  picturesque  country-side  the  ugly,  grim  life  of  the 
miner  had  established  itself,  and  had^heftumed  ^  un! 
^vely  field  of  industrial  activity  into  a  cock-pit  of  strugrie 

^rJZ"^""^  "^^  i^'^"^-  ^'^^t'  discontent,  fed  by  p£d 
f^ftors  and  scarcely  steadied  by  responsible  and  level- 
headed labour  a,r.«ts  and  leaders;  then  active  di.<=turbance 
and  uxfeatemng.  thee  partial  strike,  then  minor  out- 
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attendant  n>iS^  i;^  ^tf '^':?'  '"^^  ^*  '^  'ts 
hovering.    Many  m™  i„  w!  ^-  P™^«»«ons.  was 

be  the  most  popular  of  all  tWw  r  f  "*'  """"^  *» 
HisgenerosityT!}^£,l^'5^^^^^^^«^,°n  the  Rand. 

had  been  great,  and  he  had  ri^  .^  °  '^'[^'^er  Mine 
club  with  ^eq^teetidoir^^i.^T  "  ''"^Pital  and  a 
to  take  PartTthelS7,^,^/°:^«'^dbeenk„own 
afterwanis  sat  and  S  C  J  h  ,u  """'  ^""^  ^ 
any.  and  cai^g  itZt^^i*  ""  """*  «" 

b A'a^tTsetXrt  iitsr '  y-  ^^  ^^^^  -1 

would  have  stayrfrhTd  it  nnfJ^,^'' ''  ''  P"''«ble  he 

a  «oven«:ent  S'L'd*a"°„S.tr'""^>*r" 
grown  worse,  until  the  day  of  ™^JS  V  ^«'  ''^'^ 
been  sent  for  by  the  leadis  nf^  'i^'  ^^^'^  ^^"8  ^"^ 
He  had  labour^  C  Xr  h^""  P^'^  ^^i'^'  r "•^'■ 
unrest  and  threats  of  vio  W  for  Sr^^'Z^  °^  ^^' 
taken  to  drinking  heavily-but  Zh^  *^^  ""*  ''«<^ 
had  stayed  on,  foing  here  2  Tw^  '"!?'''•  ^^  ^^ 
men  themselves,  talldng  to  ^1  irHttT"'"^  ^°"«  ^''^ 
^Ply  with  the^^S  de^n^^'^f^r^':^^^ 

vie^wiTr^-r^^^"-^^^^^^^ 

th:  mlnl^ainsttrSer  ?}-^~^- .^^^^^  captl 

were  not  W^ticS^th  tf,  "^"^^V?*  '"^n:  his  interests 
posed  to  (ter  w™  t?        '^''  -^^  ^^°^^^  ^«  ^^re  dis- 
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afternoon  and  evening  was  to  prevent  the  worst ;  untU.  as 
he  sat  eating  a  sUce  of  ham  in  a  miner's  kitchen,  there  came 
the  explosion:  the  accident— or  crime— which,  Uke  the 
lancet  m  an  angry  tumour,  let  out  the  fury,  enmity,  and 
rebelhon,  and  gave  human  nature  iU  chance  again  The 
shock  of  the  explosion  had  been  heard  at  Glencader,  but 
nothmg  was  thought  of  it,  as  there  had  been  much  blast- 
mg  m  the  district  for  days. 

"There's  twenty  men  below,"  said  the  grimy  manager 
who  had  brought  the  news  to  Byng.  Together  they  sped 
towards  the  mine,  little  groups  running  beside  them,  mut- 
tering those  dark  sayings  which,  either  as  curses  or  la- 
ments, are  painful  comments  on  the  relations  of  life  on 
the  lower  levels  with  life  on  the  higher  plateaux. 

Among  the  volunteers  to  go  below,  Byng  was  of  the  first, 
and  against  the  appeal  of  the  mine-manager,  and  of  others 
who  tned  to  dissuade  him,  he  took  his  place  with  two 
mmers  with  the  words: 

"I  know  this  pit  better  than  most;  and  I'd  rather  be 
down  there  knowing  the  worst,  than  waiting  to  learn  it 
up  here.    I'm  going;  so  lower  away,  lads." 

He  had  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no 
sign;  but  at  last  there  came  to  the  surface  three  of  the 
unpnsoned  miners  and  two  dead  bodies,  and  these  were 
foUowed  by  others  still  aUve;  but  Byng  did  not  come  up. 
He  remamed  below,  leading  the  search,  the  first  in  the 
places  of  danger  and  exploration,  the  last  to  retreat 
from  any  peril  of  falling  timbers  or  from  fresh  ex- 
plosion. Twelve  of  the  twenty  tnen  were  rescued.  Six 
were  dead,  and  their  bodies  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  to  the  arms  of  women  whose  breadwinners  were 
gone;  whose  husbands  or  sons  or  brothers  had  been 
struck  out  into  darkness  without  time  to  strip  themselves 
of  the  impedimenta  of  the  soul.  Iwo  were  left  below 
and  these  were  brothers  who  had  married  but  thre^ 
months  before.  They  were  strong,  buovant  men  of 
twenty-five,  with  life  just  begun,  and  home'stiU  welcome 
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Md  alluring-warm-faced,  bonny  women  to  meet  them 
at  the  door  and  lay  the  cloth,  and  comfort  S  S 
and  cheer  them  a^^y  ^  ^„^^  ^  ^.^^  monnng  S 
four  lovers  had  been  the  target  for  the  good-natured  a^d 
haK-affcctionate  scoffing  of  the  whole  field;  for  theTwi^s 
Jabez  and  Jacob  were  as  alike  as  two  peas,  and  thekS 
were  cousms,  and  were  of  a  type  in  miAd,  body,  and  esTa^ 
flr^  V™  '°'^^^r'^  left  below,  with  Rudyard  Byng 
forcmg  h:s  way  to  the  place  where  they  had  worked,  -mth 
w^  hfn""'  °*'^^.T"f  °f  g-^t  courage  and  knowledge 

It  was  this  man  who  was  carried  to  the  surface  ivhen 
another  small  explosion  occurred.     He  brought  the  te" 

caught  by  falling  timbers  and  imprisoned  near  a  spot 
where  Jabez  and  Jacob  Holyhoke  were  entombed 
and  rh.^T  ^°"'  *?„G't°^^der,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  Jasmine,  Al'mah,  Stafford,  Lord  Tynemouth 
the  Slavomaii  Ambassador,  Adrian  FeUowes,  Mr™or 
Tempest  and  others  were  at  the  pit's  mouth,  stricken 
by  the  same  tragedy  which  had  made  so  many  widows 

^i^^^T'^fi     Already  two  attei^pteCd 
M     Zt        '^f'*"'^- b"t  they  had  not  been  success- 
ii  /t    '^^"^  ^°'^^'"'^  ^  l«'"ly  ^d  dour-looking  miner 
called  Brengyn,  who  had  been  down  before,  and  ^T^n 
m  o^jmand.    His  look  was  forbidding,  but  his  fa^  wa^ 
tnat  of  a  man  on  whom  you  could  rely;  and  his  eves  had 
a  dogged,  indomitable  expression,     fehind  Wm  werel 
dozen  men,  sullen  and  haggard,  their  faces  showing  noth! 
mg  of  that  pity  n  their  hearts  which  drove  them  to  risk 
all  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-workers.    Was  it  aU 
pity  and  humamty?    Was  there  also  something  of  that 
perdurable  cohesion  of  class  against  class;  the  powerful 
^ften  unlovely  umty  of  faction;  the  shoulder-to-^oulder 
combination  of  war;  the  tribal  fanaticism  which  ZtZ 
Drave  men  out  of  unpromising  material?    Maybe  some- 
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thing  of  this  element  entered  into  the  heroism  which  had 
been  displayed ;  but  whatever  the  impulse  or  the  motive 
the  act  and  the  end  were  the  same-men's  Uves  were 

theT  ^^^^  '^'"'^   "^"^"^   ^^"^   ""^^  '°   '■«^">« 

When  Jasmine  and  her  friends  arrived,  Ian  Stafford 
addressed  himself  to  the  groups  of  men  at  the  pit's  mouth 
asking  for  news.  Seeing  Brengyn  approach  Jasmine,  he 
hurried  over,  recogmzing  in  the  stalwart  miner  a  leader 
of  men.  '<-au>.i 

''It's  a  chance  in  a  thousand,"  he  heard  Brengyn  sav 

J'f^f u'  '''^?^''  '''^^^  ^^"^^  ^^o^'^'^  no  trace  of  tears  and 
who  held  herself  with  courage.  There  was  something  akin 
in  the  expression  of  her  face  and  that  of  other  groups  of 
women,  silent,  rigid  and  bitter,  who  stood  apart,  some  with 
children  s  hands  clasped  in  theirs,  facing  the  woi^t  with 
regnant  resolution.  All  had  that  honible  quietness  of 
despair  so  much  more  poignant  than  tears  and  wailing 
1  heir  faces  showed  the  weariness  of  labour  and  an  ill- 
nounshed  daily  life,  but  there  was  the  same  look  in  them 
as  m  Jasmme's.  There  was  no  class  in  this  communion 
ot  suffenng  and  danger. 

"Not  one  chance  in  a  thousand."  Brengyn  added 
heavily.       I  know  where  they  are.  but—" 

"You  think  they  are-dead r"  Jasmine  asked  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"I  think,  alive  or  dead,  it's  all  against  them  as  goes 
down  to  bring  them  out.  It's  more  lives  to  be  wasted  " 
btafford  heard,  and  he  stepped  forward.  "If  there's 
a  chance  in  a  thousand,  it's  good  enough  for  a  try  "  he 
said  "If  you  were  there,  Mr.  Byng  would  take  the  chance 
m  the  thousand  for  you." 

Brengyn  looked  Stafford  up  and  down  slowly  "What 
IS  it  you've  got  to  say?"  he  asked,  gloomily. 

''I  am  going  down,  if  there's  anybody  will  lead,"  Staf- 
lord  rephed.  "I  was  brought  up  in  a  mining  countrv 
1  know  as  much  as  most  of  you  about  mines,  and  I'll 
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make  one  to  Mow  you.  if  you'U  leod-you  Ve  been  down. 

down  to  help'^sav;  me„^ty  class  'd't"""-  ^'  "°°* 
worth  the  risk.  But  how  ™  f  u^  '°  ^^  °^ ""  he's 
it  on?"  ■""^''""''"^y  of  hw  own  class  is  taking 

;;i^for_c»ie,"  said  Lord  Tynemouth.  stepping  forw->  d 

eyes  fixed  on  aS  fS  5''T  J^^"^"<='  '^^d  her 
for  volunteer.  Whe!S.t  n  ^i^^'"'  ^""""^  '^^'^d 
Would  Adrian  voLtee^  ''  '*°°^  ''^  ^  «"=Pense. 

ASfT^estoS"^  Bren^'^n'^  ^  -'-*'  "«* 
in  a  thousand,  l^dMrian-^  Y  '^"^  °"«  ^^^^e 
never  been  lucl^i^^^L,^^  M  ^^'^f -*  he  had 
chance  he  had  aWs  w  ^^H  '•  "^^  ^^^^  °f 
thing  always.  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  f°r  the  sure 

thing'^itt^LS^tl^Ii-^-  -<^  «han,e  at  the 
the^rings  ofUfe  ha^dTetrd  ^S^Sed'  "  "^""^'^ 

wit'h'^fTyer.-SreSrnr^  ^^^  ^'-ader 
grimly,  again.  "  iW  ^LT  T,^  "^  "^^S^^-"  he  said, 
down-^y'  there's  fi^Ir^TaddSrs?  T^r^J  *°  «° 
«outh  and  the  othex.  on^'a^  ;^^Sfr'  ^^  ''^ 

ha^g-^Xf ?^t\#  -f""?^  -hat  was 
one  near,  owing  evSn^/f^Cr^-^^V^^^  ^^^^^^ 
volunteered  to  help  to  ,1!=  v  "'^^'''  -'^°  had  not 
Chance.  She  w.'tirds'^^"  the  thousandth 
yn,  tor  God  s  sake,      "•    ' 
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and  huinanity  on  thirty  shillings  a  week  and  nine  horns' 
work  a  day.     "Who's  for  it.  mates?"  he  asked,  rouX 
Who  s  going  wi' me?"  ^    ' 

wp^r^7  '"^  answered  hoarsely,  "Ay,"  and  every  hand 
went  up.  Brent's  back  was  on  FeUowes.  Al'mah,  and 
Jasnune  now.  There  was  that  which  fiUed  the  ci^n  of 
trembhng  for  Ai-„jah  in  the  way  he  nodded  to  the  men. 

But  there  s  only  one  of  you  can  go,  and  I'U  pick  h.-ni 
Here,  Jim  he  added  to  a  small,  wiiy  fellow  not 
than  five  feet  four  in  height-"here,  Jim  Gawley,  v.. 
comin  wi  me  an'  that's  all  o'  you  as  can  come.  No,  no  '' 
he  added,  as  there  was  loud  muttering  and  dissent.  "Jim's 
got  no  missis,  nor  mother,  and  he's  tough  as  leather  and 
can  squeeze  m  small  places,  and  he's  all  right,  too  in 
tight  comers  Now  he  turned  to  Stafford  and  TVne- 
mouth  and  the  others.  "You'll  come  wi'  me,"  he  Sd 
to  Stafiford-  if  you  want.    It's  a  bad  look-out,  but  we'll 

t^  ff  %^l   ^f'^  ^°  ^^^^  ^  ^y-'"  ^  sharply  asked 
Stafford,  whose  face  was  set. 

"You  know  the  place,"  Stafford  answered.    "Ill  do 
what  you  say." 
"My  word  goes?" 
"Right.    Your  word  goes.    Let's  get  on." 

A1,V.?T^  ^\t  f  f?  ^°™^"^  ^^  ^  smothered  cry.  but 
Alice  Tynemouth  laid  a  hand  on  her  ann. 

whisSd''™^  ^"^""^"^  ^^'^'  ^^''^^  done."  she 

Stafford  did  not  turn  round.     He  said  something  in  an 

S°°?J.°  Tynemouth,  and  then,  without  a  glance 

Adrian  FeUowes  stepped  up  to  Tynemouth.     "What 
do  you  think  the  chances  arc?"  he  asked  in  a  low  t2. 

to  J,Jr~^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^P^y  °f  ^^^  irate  peer, 

to  whom  cowardice  was  the  worst  crime  on  earth,  wd 

who  was  enraged  at  being  left  behind.    Also  he  was 
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ftuious  because  so  many  working-men  had  responded  to 
Brengyn's  caU  for  volunteers  and  Adrian  FcUovvcs  had 
shown  the  white  feather.  In  the  obvious  appeal  to  the 
comparative  courage  of  class  his  own  class  had  suffered 
^  'Or  go  and  talk  to  the  women,"  he  added  to  Fellowes 
Make  em  comfortable.  You've  got  a  gift  that  way  " 
Turmng  on  his  heel,  Lord  Tynemouth  hastened  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  and  watched  the  preparations  for  the 
descent. 

Never  was  night  so  still;  never  was  a  sky  so  deeply 
blue,  nor  stars  so  bright  and  serene.    It  was  as  though 
Peace  had  made  its  habitation  on  the  wooded  hiUs,  and 
a  second  summer  had  come  upon  the  land,  though  winter- 
time was  near.    Nature  seemed  brooding,  and  the  gener- 
ous odour  of  ripened  harvests  came  over  the  uplands  to 
the  watchers  in  the  valley.    All  wps  dark  and  quiet  in  the 
sky  and  on  the  hills ;  but  in  the  valley  w?re  twinkling  lights 
and  the  stir  and  murmur  of  troubled  lif<— -that  sinister 
muttering  of  angry  and  sullen  men  which  has  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  so  many  helpless  victims  of  revolution 
when  it  has  been  the  mutterings  of  thousands  and  not  of 
a  few  rough,  discontented  toilers.    As  Al'mah  sat  near 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  wrapped  in  a  warm  cloak,  and 
apart  from  the  others  who  watched  and  waited  also,  she 
seemed  to  reaUze  the  agony  of  the  problem  which  was 
being  worked  out  in  these  labour<entres  where,  between 
capital  and  the  work  of  men's  hands,  there  was  so  appar- 
ent a  gulf  of  disproportionate  return. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  now  by  the  hoarse 
calls  of  the  men,  now  by  the  wailing  of  women,  and  AI'- 
mah's  eyes  kept  turning  to  those  places  where  lights  were 
shining,  which,  as  she  knew,  were  houses  of  death  or  pain. 
For  hours  she  and  Jasmine  and  Lady  Tynemouth  had  gone 
from  cottage  to  cottage  where  the  dead  and  wounded  were, 
and  had  left  everywhere  gifts,  and  the  promises  of  gifts,' 
m  the  attempt  to  soften  the  cruelty  of  the  blow  to  those 
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whosn  whole  life  depended  on  the  weekly  wage.  Help  and 
the  pledge  of  help  had  lightened  many  a  dark  comer  that 
night;  and  an  unexplainablc  antipathy  which  had  sud- 
denly grown  up  in  Al'inah's  mind  against  Jasmine  after 
her  amval  at  Glencadcr  was  dissipated  as  the  hours  wore 
on. 

Palo  of  face,  but  courageous  and  solicitous,  Jasmine 
aecompamcd  by  Al'mah,  moved  among  the  dead  and 
dying  and  the  bitter  and  bereaved  li\-ing,  with  a  gentle 
smile  and  a  soft  word  or  touch  of  the  hand.  Men  near 
to  death,  or  suffering  torture,  looked  gratefully  at  her  or 
tned  to  smile;  and  more  than  once  Mr.  Mappin  whose 
hands  were  kept  busy  and  whose  skill  saved  more  than  a 
handful  of  lives  that  night,  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

Jasmine  already  had  a  reputation  in  the  great  social 
world  for  being  of  a  vain  lightness,  having  nothing  of  that 
devotion  to  good  works  wliieh  Mr.  Mappin  had  seen  so 
otten  on  those  high  levels  where  the  rich  and  the  aristo- 
cratic hved.  There  was,  then,  more  than  beauty  and  wit 
ard  great  social  gift,  gaiety  and  charm,  in  this  delicate 
personality?  Yes,  there  was  something  good  and  sound 
m  her,  after  all.  Her  husband's  hfe  was  in  infLnite  danger 
—had  not  Brcngyn  said  that  his  chances  were  only  one 
m  a  thousand-death  stared  her  savagely  in  the  face;  yet 
she  bore  herself  as  calmly  as  those  women  who  could  not 
altord  the  luxury  of  tears  or  the  self-indulgence  of  a  de- 
spairing indolence;  to  whom  tragedy  was  but  a  whip  of 
scorpions  to  drive  them  into  action.  How  well  they  all 
behaved,  these  society  butterflies— Jasmine,  Lady  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  the  others!  But  what  a  wonderful  motherli- 
ness  and  impuloive  s>'mpathy  steadied  by  common  sense 
aiOAl  mah  the  singing-woman  show! 

Her  instinct  was  infallible,  her  knowledge  of  how  these 
poor  people  felt  was  intuitive,  and  her  great-heartedness 
was  to  bo  seen  m  every  motion,  heard  in  every  tone  of 
her  voice.  If  she  had  not  had  this  work  of  charity  to  do. 
She  telt  she  would  have  gone  shrieking  through  the  vaUey, 
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as,  this  very  midnight,  she  had  seen  a  girl  with  streaming 

up  the  h,Us  to  the  deep  woods,  insane  with  grief  and  woe 
Her  head  throbbed.  She  felt  as  though  So  also  e^Td 
tear  the  coverings  from  her  own  bosom  to  let  out  the 
fever  wbeh  was  there;  for  in  her  life  she  had  loved  two 
men  who  had  trampled  on  her  self-respect,  had  shattered 
aU  her  pnde  o  life,  had  made  her  ashamed  to  look  the 
world  m  the  face      Blantyre,   her  husband,   had  been 

&H  ^.l"™"''  ^  "^^  ^"'^  ^  ^^^«^^:  ^d  to-,^t 
she  had  seen  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  all  that  was 
left  of  her  heart  and  faith  disgrace  him^lf  and  his  e^ 
forjve  ^  ^  cowardice  which  no  woman  couM 

Adrian  Fellowes  had  gone  back  to  Glencader  to  do 
necessary  thmgs,  to  prepare  the  household  for  any  emer- 
gency; and  she  was  grateful  for  the  respite.  If  ke  had 
been  thrown  with  him  in  the  desperate  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment she  would  have  lost  her  self-control.  Happily  fate 
had  taken  him  away  for  a  few  hours;  and  who  could  tell 
what  might  not  happen  in  a  few  hours?  Meanwhile 
there  was  humanity's  work  to  be  done 

f  JL*^"*  ^^  °'''^^^  '"  *•=  '"°"^"S,  when  she  came  out 
from  a  cottage  where  she  had  assisted  Mr.  Mappin  in  a 
painful  and  dangerous  operation,  she  stood  for  a  moment 

th^rr',         "?  "P  ""^  ^^'^  ^■"''  ^^°'^  peace  had  been 
shnlly  broken  a   ew  hours  before  by  that  distracted  waif 
of  the  world,  fleeing  from  the  pain  of  life. 
An  ample  star  of  rare  brilliancy  came  steaHng  up  over 

2?h  ught^''^'*  '^^  '''^"""''  ''"^'^^  ^-^  ^"^g 

"ttii!"'"  *I-'^''l'  "'  *'"-*^''  "  ""^P'y  t°  an  inner  voice, 

there  s  nothing  for  me-nothing.     I  have  missed  it  all." 

Her  hands  clasi^d  her  breast  in  pain,  and  she  threw  her 

face  upwards^    But  the  light  of  the  star  caught  her  eyes, 

stlter^h"e?  '"^  "^  ''™"^-    ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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"My  child,  my  lost  beloved  child,"  she  whispered. 

w.TU^"''  '^'  '^^  '""^  ^  her  eyes  stole  ^y  iZ 
watched  the  star  with  sorrowful  eyes.  "How  much 
misery  does  it  see!"  she  said.    Sudderiv,  she  thLht  of 

^i'ow^Ji^'"^;  a'h"'^  ^^^^'^  "^  life;^  she  ™'Se^' 
i  owe  hini-ah,  Adnan  might  have  paid  the  debt'"  sHp 

"MtZfT    ""^'^-donlybec/amlntoSghtl^ 

At  t^t  moment  there  came  a  loud  noise  up  the  valley 

from  the  pit  s  mouth-a  great  shouting.    An  instant  kter 

two  figures  i^  past  her.    One  was  Ja^inrtie  Xr  w^' 

llKS^rtli^em^"'^^^^  '-  ''^  --^  h- 

wcii"^;^Zr?i;\%S -H  i-  S 

the  crowd  falling  back,  making  way  for  meT^rcariS 
S  ^; T'-  *^"  r r ^'  °"'  °^  wild mS^u'^1 

A   Weldi   preaching   hiUman,   carried   away   bv   the 

norof  T,°^  *'  '^°"^"*-  ^'^^^  *he  great  tragedy  Lbugle! 
note  of  human  joy  and  pride  ^ 

qu^^*fh!^,-^'^w'"^  ^^  ^^  G^wley  had  cor.- 
d^d  "Tilt  '™P,.'«'^^\<=^«i  past  Al-mah  were  not 
dead.    They  were  hvmg,  breathing  men  whom  fresh  air 

™«^°T  "'"  ^*  *he  bomiy  wives  who  now  S 
t^^Tf     ^"^e^ents  grasped  their  cold  hands.    Betod 

mZ  Jr/""  "^"^  ^"'^y^d  Byng.who  could  iZ- 
mand  the  less  certain  concentration  of  a  heart     The  m^n 

:i  ^""^""^  •"'  ^°"^  ^  «-^  -"^d  c^rTrol  a  SeX 
wealth,  a  more  precious  thing  than  anything  he  had     TlS 

Kr L:^  *'^  '"'^^"^^  °^  *hese  workeil  weSmiSt 
to  th^b^  thT  T"'"Sl^  with  other  souls  bound 
lysZ^uTZ.  7^^''T'  ^"^  ^''^^y  "'^""te  of  their 
aays,  every  atom  of  theu-  forces,  were  moving  round  one 
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liRht   the  light  upon  the  hearthstone.    These  men  were 
corned  ahead  of  Byngnow.as  thoughby  the  ri^al^flT,?^ 

Kh"'  "'"^''H  P'T '"  "^-^'^  procession  SSr 
Something  of  what  the  working-women  felt  posset 
Jasimne  but  .t  was  an  impulse  torn  of  the  m^nTa 
m^  °  feehng  begotten  by  the  tragedy.  It  C Tn  i? 
more  of  remorse  than  aught  else;  it  was,  in  part  the 
a^tauon  of  a  soul  surprised  into  revelatiok  C^ihlre 
W  Y^  ''""^F-  '^'^P'  undefined  pity  welling  up  i^ 
her  hcart,-p,ty  for  Rudyard,  and  b^^ause  of  whaTshe 
id  not  say  directly  even  to  her  own  soul.  But  pky  ^ 
there,  with  also  a  sense  of  inevitableness.  of  the  S^ 
anee  of  things  which  she  was  too  weak  t^,  alt«- 

Uke  the  two  women  of  the  peoole  ahead  she  held  Hud 
yard  s  hand,  as  she  walked  beSde  him,Tm  he  wa^  JSS 
mto  the  manager's  office  near  by.  She  was  c^i^do^S 
on  the  other  side  of  Rudyard  was  a  tall  figure  that  staf 
gered  and  swayed  as  it  moved  on,  and  that^o  <2c  evS 
were  turned  towards  her  ever  and  anon  ^ 

h„t"In  '/"w  ^^^  *^  ^^  '°°'''=<^  ''"t  °nce  since  the  rescue 
bit  aU  that  wa3  necessary  of  gratitude  was  said  i^t 

w1  w1;  \°^  •'^^^  ^^^  Rudyard-you,  I^/'  ?  ^ 
doJJ  of  'IT^  '*  ""^  "^r"*-  ^"  *^^  "Sht  of  the  o^ 
i^kl^    manager's  office,  she  looked  into  Ian  sS 

'^t         u     "^  'T*^  ""y  "f'='  y°"  remember,"  she  ^• 
and  you  have  saved  his.    Hove  you  "  """saia, 

•I  love  your    Greatness  of  heart  was  speaking  not 

trTL'  ^"?°*^^"'-  T"^^  '°^«  ^he  meant WS  the 
sort  which  bnngs  no  darkness  in  its  train.  Me^  a^d 
women  can  speak  of  it  without  casting  down  th^eT^ 
or  feehng  a  flush  in  their  cheeks  ^ 

TaS,  ^Z  "^^  "^  *''"  ^'"°  ^"'"^^  ^'^'^  husbands. 
Jacob  and  Jabez,  were  restored  to  them. 

Man,  we  luv  ye,"  one  said,  and  the  other  laid  a.  hatic! 

on  h,s  breast  and  nodded  assent,  adding.  "Ay  we  luv^" 

thathelaydownhislifeforhisfriend^ndforhisl^i: 
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maybe.  Enemies  these  tw.  ,-scued  men  were  in  one 
saise— young  socialists-cner'-s  to  the  present  social 
order,  with  faces  set  against  the  capitaUst  and  the  aristo- 
crat and  the  landlord;  yet  in  the  crisis  of  life  dipping  their 
hands  in  the  same  dish,  drinking  from  the  same  cup 
moved  by  the  same  sense  of  elementary  justice  oitv 
courage,  and  love. 

•■Man.mluv  ye!"  And  the  women  turned  away  to  their 
own— to  their  capital.whichinthe  slump  of  Fate  had  suffered 
no  loss.  It  was  theirs,  complete  and  paying  larpc  dividends. 
,  ^?  the  crowd,  Brcngyn,  with  gruff  sincerity,  said, 
loudly:  Jim  Gawley,  he  done  as  I  knowed  he'd  do.  He 
done  his  best,  and  he  done  it  prime.  We  couldn't  ha'  got 
on  wi'out  him.  But  first  there  was  Mr.  Byng  as  had 
sense  and  knowledge  more  than  any;  an'  he  couldn't  be 
demed;  an'  there  was  Mr.  Stafford-him— "  pointing  to 
Ian,  who,  with  misty  eyes,  was  watching  the  women  go 
back  to  their  men.  "He  done  his  bit  better  nor  any  of 
us.  And  Mr.  Byng  and  Jacob  and  Jabez,  they  tan  thank 
their  stars  that  Mr.  Stafford  done  his  bit.  Jim's  all  right 
an'  I  done  my  duty,  I  hope,  but  these  two  that  ain't  of 
us,  they  done  more— Mr.  Byng  and  Mr.  Stafford.  Here's 
three  cheers,  lads— no,  this  ain't  a  time  for  cheerin'-  but 
ye  all  ha'  got  hands." 

His  hand  caught  lan's  with  the  grip  of  that  brother- 
hood which  IS  as  old  as  Adam,  and  the  hand  of  miner  after 
miner  did  the  same. 

The  strike  was  over— at  a  price  too  big  for  human  cal- 
culation;   but  it  might  ■  ave  been  bigger  still. 

Outside  the  open  door  of  the  manager  s  office  Stafford 
watched  and  waited  till  he  saw  Rudyard,  with  a  Uttle 
laugh,  get  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stretch  his  limbs  heavily 
Then  he  tiimed  away  gloomily  to  the  darkness  of  the 
lulls.  In  his  soul  there  was  a  depression  as  deep  as  in 
that  of  the  singing-woman. 

"Al'mah  had  her  debt  to  pay,  and  I  shall  have  mine  " 
he  said,  wearily. 
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P30PLE  were  in  London  in  September  and  October 
who  seldom   arrived   before  November.    War  was 
coming.    Htmdreds  of  families  whose  men  were  in  the 
army  came  to  be  within  touch  of  the  War  OfBce  and 
Aldershot,  and  the  capital  of  the  Empire  was  overrun  by 
intriguers,  harmless  and  otherwise.    There  were  ladies 
who  hoped  to  influence  oflScers  in  high  command  in  favour 
of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons;   subalterns  of  title 
who  wished  to  be  upon  the  staff  of  some  famous  general; 
colonels  of  character  and  courage  and  scant  ability,  crav- 
ing commands;    high-placed  folk  connected  with  great 
industrial,  shipping,  or  commercial  firms,  who  were  used 
by  these  firms  to  get  "their  share"  of  contracts  and  other 
things  which  might  be  going;  and  patriotic  amateurs  who 
sought   to   make   themselves   notorious   through   some 
civilian  auxiliary  to  war  organization,  like  a  voluntary 
field  hospital  or  a  home  of  convalescence.    But  men,  too, 
of  the  real  right  sort,  longing  for  chance  of  work  in  their 
profession  of  arms;  ready  for  anything,  good  for  anything, 
brave  to  a  miracle:  and  these  made  themselves  fit  by  hard 
riding  or  walking  or  rowing,  or  in  some  school  of  physical 
culture,  that  they  might  take  a  war  job  on,  if,  and  when, 
it  was  going. 

Among  all  these  Ian  Stafford  moved  with  an  under- 
current of  agitation  and  anxiety  unseen  in  his  face,  step, 
'7? 
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FSnffi^''*Tu  ^7  ^^^  ^^  ^  ««^er  near 
Foreign  Office,  and  then  for  days  he  was  there  almost 

fti^^?!;  ^^*^^^  few  days  in  the  week  when 
Jasmme  did  not  see  M.  Mennaval.  the  ambasSd  J  to 
Moravu-^ot  always  at  her  own  house,  butter?  the 

restaurant,  or  at  some  noteble  function.  This  situr tion 
had  not  been  difficult  to  establish;  and,  once  e  tTbSl^S 

Z^T.  ^^,7"?-  '}'  ^y  ^d  monsie*  were  arr^^ 
with  that  skill  which  belongs  to  woman  and  to  diploma^ 
Once  or  twice  at  the  beginning  Jasmine's  chance  ques^ 
mL3T^  f"^  ambassador's  engagements  made  M. 
Mamaval  keen  to  give  mformation  as  to  his  goings  and 
commgs.  Thus  xi  thev  met  naturally,  it  was  also  S^- 
staatly  that  people  gossiped;  but  at  first,  cert^^t 
SiS'lfT^  disadvantage,  for  M.  Memiaval  was 
thought  to  be  less  dangerous  than  impressionable. 

in  that,  however,  he  was  somewhat  maligned,  for  his 
penchan  for  beautiful  and  "select"  ladies  hid  c^padfe 
of  development  ahnost  unguessed.  Previously  w£ 
had  nev^  shown  him  any  marked  preference;  Ld^ 
at  nrst,  he  met  her  m  town  on  her  return  from  Wales  he 
was  no  more  than  watchfully  courteous  and  admSiJ 

evidently  talong  pleasure  in  his  society,  his  vanity  ex- 
panded grer.tly.  He  at  once  became  i;ossess^  by  an 
absorbuig  interest  in  the  woman  who,  of  all  others  in  Lon- 
don had  gifts  which  were  not  merely  physical  Ct  of  a 
fand  that  stimulate  the  mind  and  i4ie  Ox^l^. 
bihties  so  ea^y  dulled  by  dull  ,.„d  materiTpS 
Jasmine  had  her  material  side;  but  there  was  in  h^?he 
veiy  tnumph  of  the  imaginative  also;  and  through  it  the 
material  became  aHve.  buoyant  and  magnetic. 

Without  that  magnetic  power  which  belonged  to  the 

TmZ  P^  °f,  ^"^  *"  ^'^^  "°t  hav«  gainll  centre! 

of  M.  Memiaval's  mind,  for  it  was  keen,  sus^dous,  ahnoTt 
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!fi^-^  ^g^nst  the  power  of  others  by  assembled  and 
wdl-disaphned  adroitness  and  evasions. 

Very  soon,  however,  Jasmine's  sensitive  beauty,  which 
in  her  deare  to  intoxicate  him  became  voluptuousness 
envdoped  his  brain  m  a  mist  of  rainbow  reflections.  Under 
her  deft  questions  and  suggestions  he  aUowed  her  to  see 
■i  T"S  °^  ^^  ""^  diplomacy  and  the  machinery  in- 
side the  Moravian  administration.  She  caught  gUmpses 
of  Its  ambitions,  its  unscrupulous  use  of  its  position  in 
mtemational  relations,  to  gain  advantage  for  itself,  even 
by  a  dextenty  which  might  easily  bear  another  name, 
and  by  sudden  disregard  of  international  attachments 
not  unlike  treachery. 

Rudyard  was  too  busy  to  notice  the  more  than  cavaUer 
attitude  of  M.  Mennaval;  and  if  he  had  noticed  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  intervention.    Of  late  a  lesion  of  his 
higher  moral  sense  made  him  strangely  insensitive  to  ob- 
vious things     He  had  an  inborn  chivalry,  but  the  finest, 
truest  chiyahy  was  not  his-that  which  carefully  protects 
a  woman  from  temptation,  by  keeping  her  unostentatious- 
ly away  from  it;  which  remembers  that  vanity  and  the 
T-  t-lT"  ^<™^t'°n  drive  women  into  pitfaUs  out  of 
wluch  they  chmb  again  maimed  fc  Mle,  if  they  climb  at  aU 
He  trusted  Jasmine  absolutely,  while  there  was,  at  the 
^e  time,  a  great  unrest  in  his  heart  and  life-an  unrest 
which  the  acadent  at  the  Glencader  Mine,  his  own  share 
m  a  great  rescue,  and  her  gratitude  for  his  safety  did  little 
to  remove.     It  produced  no  more  than  a  passing  effect 
upon  Jasmine  or  upon  himself.    The  very  convention  of 
making  hght  of  bravery  and  danger,  which  has  its  value 
was  in  their  case  an  awl,  preventing  them  from  facing  the 
mner  nieaning  of  it  all.    If  they  had  been  less  rich,  if  their 
feweT  if  ^^"'  "  ^^^'^  acquaintances  had  been 

It  was  not  by  such  incidents  that  they  were  to  be 
awakened,  and  with  the  ^-ild  desire  to  make  Stafford 
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grateful  to  her,  and  owe  her  his  success,  the  tragedy 
yonder  must,  in  the  case  of  Jasmine,  have  been  obscured 
and  robbed  of  its  force.  At  Glencader  Jasmine  had  not 
got  beyond  desire  to  satisfy  a  vanity,  which  was  as  deep 
in  her  as  hfe  itself.  It  was  to  regain  her  hold  upon  a  man 
who  had  once  acknowledged  her  power  and,  in  a  sense, 
had  bowed  to  her  wiU.  But  that  had  changed,  and,  down 
beneath  aU  her  vanity  and  wilfuhiess,  there  was  now  a 
dangerous  regard  and  passion  for  him  which,  under  happy 
circumstances,  might  have  transformed  her  life— and  his 
Now  It  aU  served  to  twist  her  soul  and  darken  her  foot- 
steps On  every  hand  she  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  dis- 
simulation, made  the  more  dangerous  by  the  thread  of 
sincerity  and  desire  running  through  it  aU.  Sometimes 
she  startal  aghast  at  the  deepening  intrigue  gathering 
m  her  path;  at  the  deterioration  in  her  husband;  and  at 
the  hoUow  nature  of  her  home  life;  but  the  excitement  of 
the  game  she  was  playing,  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  was  in 
her  vems,  and  her  inherited  spirit  of  great  daring  kept 
her  gay  with  vitaUty  and  inteUectual  adventure. 

Day  after  day  she  had  rtrengthened  the  cords  by  which 
she  was  drawing  Ian  to  her;  and  in  the  confidence  be- 
gotten of  her  services  to  him,  of  her  influence  upon  M 
Mennaval  and  the  progress  of  her  efforts,  a  new  intimacy' 
different  from  any  they  had  ever  known,  grew  and  thrived ' 
Ian  scarcely  knew  how  powerful  had  become  the  feeling 
between  them.  He  only  realized  that  delight  which  com4 
from  workmg  with  another  for  a  cherished  cause,  the  goal 
of  one  s  life,  which  has  such  deeper  significance  when  the 
partner  m  the  struggle  is  a  woman.  They  both  experi- 
enced that  most  seductive  of  all  influences,  a  secret  knowl- 
edge and  a  pact  of  mutual  silence  and  ptupose. 

"You  trust  me  now?"  Jasmine  asked  at  last  one  day 

when  she  had  been  able  to  assure  Ian  that  the  end  was 

very  near,  that  M.  Mennaval  had  turned  his  face  from 

Slavoma,  and  had  carried  his  government  with  him— al- 
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S^  -^2  **^  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Moravia 
whose  influence  with  the  Moravian  Prime  Mmister  w^ 
o^d^able.  the.^  still  remained  one  obdurat~  ^ 
ob^ifc^iv  ^T^''  only  lacked  the  removal  of  this  one 
obstructive  factor,  and  thereafter  England  would  be  secure 
from  foreign  attack,  if  war  came  in  S^th  Africa.    I^t 

eT^  (SiL'^^'f.™^''*  "^^^^^-^  ^*  ''^'^  head  of  the  For! 
eiga  Office  itself,  or  as  representative  of  the  throne  in 
India,  if  he  chose  that  splendid  sphere. 

f«lnIr/°  *™'*  "^v ^^•"  J^*^"^  "-^P^ated,  with  a  wist- 
M^  as  near  reahty  as  her  own  deceived  soul  could 

With  a  sincerity  as  deep  as  one  can  have  who  embarks 

tlnW^^^T.u""  ''^''^  ™^  '^^^^'  ^^^  ""eans  in  con! 
templation  of  the  end,  I„n  replied: 

wh'lw  ^^'  }  *™'*  y°"'  J^^^^^'  ^  I  used  to  do 
when  I  was  twenty  and  you  were  five.  You  have 
brought  back  the  boy  in  me.  All  the  dreams  of  jZth  are 
in  my  heart  again,  aU  the  glow  of  the  distant  sky  Tw 

in  "^hi^T^T^  ^^u  ^^"''  •"  '^^  '^^•' "  she  broke 
in  with  a  httle  laugh  of  triumph,  her  eyes  brighter  than 
he  had  ever  seen  them.  They  were  glo^ving  with  a  fire 
of  excitanent  which  was  like  a  fever  devouring  the  spirit 

"sti^f  t^-u"^'  \^""'="  °'  '-''  -  tiugfdy  beS: 
Strange  that  he  caught  the  inner  meaning  of  it  as  he 
.ooked  mto  her  eyes  now.  In  the  depths  of  those  ?ves 
where  long  ago  he  had  diowned  his  spirit,  it  was^though 
hlT  t!  ^1°^  '^^"^  battaUons  marching  to  a  grelt 
battle;  but  behind  all  were  the  black  wings  of  vultur^s- 

P^r,t1,'°"°^  ^!ll°^"^  *"  «^y  brigades.  Even  as  he 
hT^  1      J,  "^Vf *h«'g  ominous  and  threatening  caught 

?bi^;       ■  ^^^  '^  '""^  °^  ^'  ^^'  enterprise  in  sight 
a  black  premomtion  smothered  him 

But  with  a  smile  he  said:  "Well,  it  does  look  as  though 
we  are  near  the  end  of  the  journey."  ^ 
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"And  'journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting,' "  she  whisncwH 
softly,  lowered  her  eyes,  and  then  raised^the,^  ag^n  t^ 

l.^\^    w  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-    Had  he  not  aJwS 
Wed  h«>-before  any  one  came,  before  Rudyarf^^ 
before  the  world  knew  her?    All  that  he  had  e^^  fS 
the  vamshed  days  mshed  upon  him  with  intolerable  W 
IT^rough  his  hfe-work,  through  his  ambition,  thmS 
helpmg  him  as  no  one  else  could  have  done  at  the  tSf 
cnsis  she  had  reached  the  farthest  confines  of  Ws  ^^e 
She  had  woven,  thread  by  thread,  the  magic  ca^t  of 
that  secret  companionship  by  which  the  best  as  t^^oi^t 
of  ^uls  are  somet  mes  carried  into  a  land  enchanted-^or  a 
bnef  moment,  before  Fate  stoops  down  and  hangs  a  veU 

fce^x- *s  r-ni  '^'^'^'  ''-^'°"'  -dTa,L::' 

Her  eyes,  fu.  of  hquid  fire,  met  his.  They  half  cIospH 
^  herjxxiy  swayed  sUghtly  towards  him. 

With  a  cry,  ahnost  rough  in  its  intensity,  he  caught 
of  he'hS  '^^  "^  ""'  '''='  -  the';oft  l^i 

He  caught  her  hands  and  held  them  fast.  "Nothine 
can  dter  what  is  It  stands.  Whatever  the  end  S 
evCT  happens  to  the  ching  I  want  to  do.  I-" 

He  drew  her  closer. 

ca^se  I  tned  to  help  you;  not  only  because—" 

She  drew  back  her  head  with  a  laugh  of  vanity  and 

&T''^f^r-    "Ah,  it  doesnMirL^" 
sne  said.       it  doesn  t  matter." 

He  looked  at  her  questioningly. 
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"Nothing  matte,^  now,"  she  repeated,  less  enigtnati- 

The  world  well  lost!"  she  cried 
Her  recldess  mood  possessed  him  also.  They  breathed 
that  ajr  wWch  intoxicates,  before  it  turns  hLTS^h 
calamity  and  stifles  the  whole  being;  by  whicS  ^Ir 
Sui'of  if  "^^  ^^^  ^^^'  noJshmentr^^; 
heZ^^  world  weU  lost!"  he  repeated;  and  his  hps  sought 

h^X^tl^'?u^  P^*'^"'^  ^^^  triumphed.  Hour  by 
hour,  by  bemg  that  to  his  plans,  to  his  work  of  lifeThich 

Th^A^-  ^i^  «nPtied  into  her  lap  its  miUions  at 
the  bidding  of  her  material  soul.  With  infinite  tacT^d 
fWl  she  had  accompUshed  her  will.  The  man  X  h^d 
l^t  was  hers  again.  What  it  must  mean,  what  h  m^t 
do  what  pnce  must  be  paid  for  this  which  her  spirit^ 
had  never  yet  been  estimated.    But  her  will  had™ 

^S'totoS  'zsr  °^ ''' '"°--  -"^^^ 
£S^f?Lrw^d^rr^-riS?^^^^ 

^^ested,  retreats  upon  the  sea  by  which  he  earned 

Ian  suddenly  reahzed  that  here  was  no  abiding-place  f^ 

V  wt    ^*  ^^  "°  ^°^^  ^"^  ^  faith,  for  fho^  jovs 

Sthe  11^'  "^f  gla<Uy  when  ^  is  right  to  talTthZ 

A  cloud  suddenly  passed  over  him,  darkened  his  eves 
jnade  his  bones  like  water.  For,  whatever  ^c^l' 
he  knew  m  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  "old  paths"  ^re 
the  only  paths  which  he  could  tread  in  pcacJ^r  tread  at 
all  without  the  ruin  of  all  he  had  slowtybS 

Jasmine,  however,  did  not  see  his  look  or  realize  the 
sudden  physical  change  which  passed  over  hil^!leav£g 
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hta  c«ld  and  numbed;  for  a  servant  now  enteml  with  a 

c\^^  *?  handwriting  on  the  envelope,  with  an  ex- 
itTo^n  ^°T^"t  «"d  ^"n^rise.  ETe  to^  the 
letter  open.    One  glance  was  sufficient.  "»«  »ne 

letti'ri^s'Cr^'  '"'"  *^  '^^^^  -"^  ^*  the 

TheSp^,ritl"Se:'i:!Sr?'™  J-  intervened  successfuUy. 

"  Yours,        M. 

£^th?SiSSng^-,£-«;,-i^ 

l^^t^^r-"^'*"'^*'  ^o-ecando^L'TkwitJS.T 
"Thank  God,"  ne  repeated,  fervently,  and  the  lieht  in 

Then  he  dasped  her  in  his  arms  again. 
to-night*       M "  '  '      ^     ***'^  ""**  5^ 
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t.,^u^^^  ^^  Mennaval  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  await 

rwir«.?;s2t;r ''-  ^^  ^^^^cz 

ItisjtKtfatinie.Staffo(d."hereniMked     "Yon  ™n 

1  wonder  how  Landrassy  ^  iU  take  it  "  

bufv™''""'^'**  t'^'5'-     "Land«ssy  made  a  good  fight 

hi^  ^Ah  ^P'°?^-  'l^^<^«^.  ^th  quizzical 
numour...  Ah.hereisthecode  Now  to  clinch  it  all 
before  Oom  Paul's  chaUenge  arrives." 
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"  'T'HE  Baas— where  the  Baas  ?" 

sake  smUe  for  once  in  vourlife!"  hn  ^i' ;. "  '-.I     *^°^  * 
and,  snatch'W  uo  a  Jw  ^f   /?°  growled  with  an  oath, 

the  co„ten?sllMf^:;  """^^^  "^"^  "^'^-•'  ^- 

Scovel's  house.    The  air  was  thick  witT^K  ^'^ 

trays  wei*  scattered  about   laden  S  Srof"^"'''' 

instinct  r^tkSed  to  E^t  t'?''^  ^^ '  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
when  they  c^e- ^d  thS      T  P°^^'*'  ''«''*^^  ^han 

called  hin.  ''cS'  becIJse  o/h    .^   ^t^''^  ^"""'^ 
^    '    °<=cause  of  h..  cherubic  face,  but  he 
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was  more  gnome  than  chenib  at  heart.  Haviin?  mm„  i„»„ 
his  fortune  by  being  «  henchmanTablerrf  tZ Z^ 
Te  ±1^  '^'^'  over-z^oU3  to  retain  t    -noSSt" 

^L1^""u"Jf  ''  "«^":  y*''  he  was  hospit^?e  S 
the  income  he  had  to  spend.    He  was  the  Beau  RnLZll 

the  Rand;  and  his  house  was  a  marvel  of  order  and  crude 
clegancc^-^ive  when  he  had  his  roulette  and  p^kerpa.^^ 
and  then  it  was  the  shambles  of  murdered  S.^-^ 
or  twice  a  week  his  friends  met  here;  and  it  was  n^ 
mendaaously  said  that  small  fortunes  ;ere  lost  a^d  won 
wiUun  these  walls  "between  drinks."  "^ 

The  cntical  nature  of  things  on  the  Rand  did  not  lessen 
the  gaming  or  the  late  houi^,  the  theatrical  enteS 
ments  and  social  functions  at  which  Al'mah  or  anoTher 
sang  at  a  fabulous  fee;  or  from  which  a  dancer  tLTawav 
apocketful  of  gold-partly  fee.    Only  a  few  rf  alllhe 

their  nerves  against  possible  crisis  or  disaster;  and  these 
were  consumed  by  inward  anxiety,  because  aU  the  othe^ 

ooked  to  them  for  a  lead,  for  poUcy,  for  the  wise  act  a^d 
the  manoeuvre  that  would  win 

eJ^nf  Jt^^  ^^^J'f  ^^'^  °°^  P^"^  ^ho  seemed  equally 
compacted  of  both  elements.    He  was  a  powerful  fi^^ 

Iron^Tl'^''  "'"'":   ^t  ^^  ^^  °"e  of  thosT^ho 
frequented  De  Lancy  Scovel's  house;  and  he  had,  in  Ws 
own  house,  a  roulette-table  and  a  card-room  like  a  ban 
quotmg-haU     Wallstein,  Wolfif,  Barry  ^e^ml^^g 

laS  If  •  -^""''^l!? '^  *^  °'^'''  °f  *^  «"-  circle  he 
laughe<?  at  m  a  good-natured  way  for  coddling  them- 
selves, and  caUed  them-not  withc^ut  some  tru"^. 
tutoans.  Indeed,  the  hard  life  of  the  Rand  in  the 
had^'h  "^'-.f*^  '^'  ^^^  '^'J"^"  ^d  the  high  ve  d  2 

tables  of  some  kind;  and  their  geneml  abstention  was 
not  quite  voluntary  moral  purpose. 
Of  them  aU.  except  De  Lancy  Scovel,  Rudyarf  was 
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He  was  vaguely  consomi.  „»  IT  ""^ "  V^^ent  Garden. 

gone  to  the  gXws'f^  Wm  I        •""  ^"Vi''-  '"^''  ^ave 

Jameson  Rdd  R^S^tV^-  •  ^*i''"'  "^^  °^  ^^e 
with  skiU.  decisio^ iXi^^illr'"^.*!^  ^*«*«°n' 
help  to  the  gov^„t^irr°^'^^«»^n>»ch 
and  all  Britbh  fX^^ "heU^  day  as  to  his  colleagues 

great  war;  mS  kudvll^  ^'^^  be  the  c«nt«  of  a 
been,  in  s,i,S  ^^h^of^cZZT-  "^  "T '^  '^'^ 
cader  Mine.  Indeed  Xt  IZ^  Tu  ^^^  **  *"  ^len- 
physical  degen^hXS^£'J;«l,  ^°^  «  certain 

government  at  WhitehS  s^  e^J.uL  ??"*-*'*P-  ^he 
upon  his  knowledge  an?L  St,^^  ^-  '"^  "^''"^ 
«>nferences  were  wift  tte  ^tWi.^  L*^*  ^^^ "«  bis 
secret  that  criticism  was  nor^^°f'  ^'^^  ^^  ""^  «> 
jealous  of  Jas^e  S^l^  °^^  ^*  '"^^-  ^<^^ 
perial  PoUtS  x^S  ofhr-'^r  °^  ^""^y^^'  I*"- 
to  present  himii^Z,?  li^.'"""^""-  "^"^  ^'^''^^  best 
tJian  whisp^S  Thlt  hl^t  ^    '^"'"-     ^'  '^^^  '»°« 

that  his  dSre  frfii'  Sd^at  zni;^''  '^.'■•"'' 

was  not  in  keepine  with  the  Pn»K».r     '"^  meel-times 
to  lands  of  dri^a^td°^'S?C?tiv^*r°"^^ 

"Whst  damned  waste!"  was  De  Jj,n^r  q~,    v 
tempt  at  wit  as  K:^!  aried^^  ^  ^^f^:"/^^ 
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!r*T!i°u'^^!'  '"*°  ""  P°^^-    The  othm  laughed 
the^ctoupicr  again  set  the  baU  gpimiing  and  drew  their 

"Gone— went  an  hour  ago,"  said  De  Lancy  Scovel 
coming  forward.    "What  is  it,  Krool?"       ""^^^  '^^«'' 
The  Baas—" 

toT;«-  n^n  '  ?°?^  to  find  a  rope  to  tie  Oom  Paul 
to  a  tree,  a^  Oom  Paul  tied  you  at  Lichtenburg  "  J 

^^J^  ^' ■  "X^  ^^"*  «^d  the  room,  and  then 
^^  .  ^  Bany  Whalen's  face  with  owl-like  gravit^ 

What  the  Baas  does  goes  good,"  he  said.  "Wh^  /. 
^aaa  ties,  Alles  zal  recht  kom."  ""en  i  .0 

He  turned  away  now  with  impudent  slovmess  then 
suddenly  twisted  his  body  round  and  made  a^^a^Tf 
ar^aljatred^at  Bany  Whalen.  his  teeth  sho^-g^; 

••^V!^  ^^  ^"^  ^""^  '°n8  as  he  want,"  he  added 
he  »H^  ^^f  ^"  ^r"  y°"^  '"^^-^d  plenty  ^^'• 
he  added,  malevolently,  and  moved  into  the  darkneis 
without,  closing  the  door  behind  him  "aricneEs 

f.t  ^"ff^  P^  '•'"^Bh  the  circle,  for  the  uncanny 
face  and  the  w«rd  utterance  had  the  strange  reality  of 
fate     A  gloom  fell  on  the  gamblers  suddenly,  and  they 

ISer  '"*"  ^  ^^^-  '°°'^"«  ^  ^^^y  «t  ^= 
^e  wheel  turned  on  the  roulette  -  table,  the  baU  clat- 

f,Z^  Iv.*"  *'''"'", '^^  *e  croupier;  but  no  coins  had 
fallen  on  the  green  cloth,  and  the  wheel  stopped  spii  ui>,g 
for  aiemght.a.n  though  by  common  consent 

Krool  wiU  murder  you  some  day,  Barry,"  said  Flemine 
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^^.  he  sa.d  to  me  he  was  going."  Jejoi^U  Ba^ 

ing  SLS^P^--- e^.^^  .,..  ^,  ,^. 

note  in  his  vdceT^  ^        ^'  "^^  ^  meaning 

;;Why?"  gtx>wl«i  out  Barry  Whalen. 

r  or  a  moment  a  curious  silence  fpll  im^r,  ti,    
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a  few  hours;  that  Oom  Paul  would  present  an  ultimatum 
before  the  British  government  was  ready  to  act;  and  that 
preparations  must  be  made  on  the  morrow  to  meet  all 
chances  and  consequences.  Preparations  there  had  been, 
but  conditions  altered  from  day  to  day,  and  what  had 
been  arranged  yesterday  morning  required  modification 
this  evening. 

He  was  not  heedless  of  his  responsibilities  because  he 
was  at  the  gaming-table;  but  these  were  days  when  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  Yet  he  could  not  find  pleasure 
m  the  dinner-parties  arranged  by  Jasmine,  though  he 
Uked  to  be  with  her— liked  so  much  to  be  with  her,  and 
yet  wondered  how  it  was  he  was  not  happy  when  he  was 
beside  her.  This  night,  however,  he  had  especially  wished 
to  be  alone  with  her,  to  dine  with  her  a  deux,  and  he  had 
been  disappointed  to  find  that  she  had  arranged  a  little 
dinner  and  a  theatre-party.  Wit^  a  sigh  he  had  begged 
her  to  arrange  her  party  without  him,  and,  in  unusual 
depression,  he  had  joined  "the  gang,"  as  Jasmine  called  it, 
at  De  Lancy  Scovel's  house. 

Here  he  moved  in  a  kind  of  gloom,  and  had  a  feeling  as 
though  he  were  walking  among  pitfalls.  A  dread  seemed 
to  descend  upon  him  and  deaden  his  natural  buoyancy. 
At  dinner  he  was  fitful  in  conversation,  yet  inclined  to  be 
critical  of  the  talk  around  him.  Upon  those  who  talked 
excitedly  of  war  and  its  consequences,  with  perverse  spirit 
he  fell  Uke  a  sledge-hammer,  and  proved  their  information 
or  judgment  wrong.  Then,  again,  he  became  amiable  and 
almost  sentimental  in  his  attitude  toward  them  all,  grip- 
ping the  hands  of  two  or  three  with  a  warmth  which  more 
than  surprised  them.  It  was  as  though  he  was  subcon- 
sciously aware  of  some  great  impending  change.  It  may 
be  there  whispered  through  the  clouded  space  that  lies 
between  the  dwelling-house  of  Fate  and  the  place  where 
a  man's  soul  lives  the  voice  of  that  Other  Self,  which  every 
man  has,  warning  him  of  darkness,  or  red  ruin,  or  a  heart- 
break coming  on. 
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However  that  may  be,  he  had  played  a  eood  deal  A,ri«« 
*e  evemng  had  drunk  mor«  tU  enoSTbrSdyTI 
T^J^  t^  ^r  "^^^"^y  heavy-he^^d  hi^** 
tho^ll  A^  "^^  good-night,  and  had  fallen^e^  ^ 
thehttle  dark  room  adjoining  the  card-roon,.         ^ 

J^^.'^  *^*  ^''""  ^"  ^5^*  '«  allowrf^come  to  us 
^  o^  trouble  or  our  doom  approaches,  who  calSa^^ 
m  his  ear  as  De  Lancy  Scovel  .^aid,  "Byne  oueht  t^!.t 
up  e^Uer  in  the  morning-much  earher^^  ^  *  '°  ^'* 
i„.t  .    ^f  '^^^^'*  "P°"  t*'^  ^°«is  without  stiirine- 

KteTSrhTf  -f  *'^  ^^"  ^'^  ^  moveleTSdy. 
flrnitf  c      1       \^  *  ''^'  *  n^'^  sense  of  hearing  so 

l^S.^lJs^:^'^**  ''^  -  '"^"^  "^  «-<^  t^^ 

<KZ:^ZnP  ^'^  ^"^'^■^•''^  "Z'-   '^^   ^»« 

h.^i,^^u^^  ^  ^^  ^'^t  »*  seemed  his  friends  must 
h^t.  m  the  moment's  silence  following  these  ^JS 

"Here,  there's  enough  of  this."  said  Barrv  WhaW 
sharply  upon  the  stiUness.  "It's  nobody 'fSirS^^: 
how.  Let  s  look  after  ourselves,  and  we'll  have^™rf, 
todo.  or  I  don't  know  any  of  us"  ^ 

iJ>?l*  '''*  °°  f^  pretending."  said  Fleming.   "There 

Can  t  he  see.?    Doesn't  he  see-anything?"  asked  a 

S2  Z^  .^"^'f-  .^*^"y'   °««    who^had   nSer 
b^^mamed.  the  sohdtor  of  th«e  of  their  g«at  ^! 

He  s  as  bhnd  as  a  bat,"  sighed  Fleming.         ^ 
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"A  passion-flower,  not  the  flower  her  name  is,"  added 
De  Lancy  Scovel,  with  a  reflective  cynicism. 

"They  thay  there's  no  doubt  about  it — she's  throwing 
herself  away.  Ruddy  isn't  in  it,  deah  old  boy,  so  they 
thay,"  interposed  Chfford  Melville,  alias  Joseph  Sobieski 
of  Posen.  "Diplomathy  is  a"  very  well,  but  thith  kind 
of  diplomathy  is  not  good  for  the  thoul."  He  laughed  as 
only  one  o£  ^is  kidney  can  laugh. 

Upon  the  laugh  there  came  a  hoarse  growl  of  anger. 
Barry  Whalen  was  standing  above  Mr.  Clifford  Melville 
with  rage  in  every  fibre,  threat  in  every  muscle. 

"Shut  up — curse  you,  Sobieski!  It's  for  us,  for  any 
and  every  one,  to  cut  the  throats  of  anybody  that  says 
a  word  against  her.  We've  all  got  to  stand  together. 
Byng  forever,  is  our  cry,  and  Byng's  wife  is  Byng— before 
the  world.  We've  got  to  help  him— got  to  help  him,  I 
say." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  tell  him  first.  He's  got  to  know 
it  first,"  interposed  Fleming;  "and  it's  not  a  job  Jri 
taking  on.  When  Byng's  asleep  he  takes  a  lot  of  waking, 
and  he's  asleep  in  this  thing." 

"And  the  world's  too  wide  awake,"  remarked  De  Lancy 
Scovel,  acidly.  "One  way  or  another  Byng's  got  to  be 
waked.    It's  only  him  can  put  it  right." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  for  all  saw  that  Barry 
Whalen  was  about  to  say  something  important,  coming 
forward  to  the  table  impulsively  for  the  purpose,  when  a 
noise  from  the  darkened  room  beyond  fell  upon  the  silence. 

De  Lancy  Scovel  heard,  Fleming  heard,  others  heard, 
and  turned  towards  the  little  room.  Sobieski  touched 
Barry  Whalen's  arm,  and  they  all  stood  waiting  while  a 
hand  slowly  opened  wide  the  door  of  the  little  room,  and, 
white  with  a  mastered  agitation,  Byng.  appeared. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  them  all  full  in  the  face,  yet 
as  though  he  did  not  see  them;  and  then,  without  a  word, 
as  they  stepped  aside  to  make  way  for  him,  he  passed 
down  the  room  to  the  outer  hallway. 
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At  the  door  he  turned  and  looked  at  them  aeain     «^v^m 
L"'SLP"1|:  impregnated  with  a  sen^  7S;,  wt^Tri 

^d^rJ^:^'f^^°'^'^  *°  ^P^-  butclos;drg!ir 
and,  turning  he  stepped  out  of  their  sight. 

No  one  Mowed.    They  knew  their  4n. 

My  God,  how  he  hates  us!"  said  Barrv  Whalpn  =„^ 

-a.^«to  a  chair  at  the  table,  with  h^^S^^t 

iS  ™t  jLu^  .   T'  *^^  °P^"  ^  ^dow  and 
leaned  out.  looking  mto  the  night  remorsefully. 
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IS  THERE  NO  HELP  FOR  THESE   THINGS? 

SLOWLY,  heavay,  like  one  drugged,  Rudyard  Byng 
made  his  way  through  the  streets,  obUvious  of  all 
around  him.    His  brain  was  like  some  engine  pounding 
a^  high  pressure,  while  all  his  body  was  cold  and  lethargic 
His  anger  at  those  he  left  behind  was  ahnost  madness 
his  humiliation  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  known! 
In  one  sense  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  world.    All  his 
thoughts  and  moods  and  habits  had  been  essentially 
primitive,  even  in  the  high  social  and  civiUzed  surroundings 
of  his  youth;  and  when  he  went  to  South  Africa,  it  was 
to  come  mto  his  own— the  large,  simple,  rough,  adventur- 
ous life.    His  powerful  and  determined  mind  was  con- 
fined in  its  scope  to  the  big  essential  things.    It  had  a  rare 
political  adroitness,  but  it  had  Uttle  intellectual  subtlety. 
It  had  liad  no  preparation  for  the  situation  now  upon  him 
and  lu  accustomed  capacity  wes  suddenly  paralyzed' 
Like  some  huge  ship  staggered  by  the  sea,  it  took  its 
pumshment  with  heavy,  sullen  endurance.    Socially  he 
had  never,  as  it  were,  seen  through  a  ladder;  and  Jas- 
mme  s  almost  uncanny  brilliance  of  repartee  and  skill  in 
the  delicate  contest  of  the  mind  had  ever  been  a  wonder 
to  him,  though  less  so  of  late  than  ea  4er  in  their  married 
life.    Perhaps  this  was  because  his  seixses  were  more  used 
to  It,  more  blunted;  or  was  it  because  something  had  gone 
from  her— that  freshness  of  mind  and  body,  that  resilirnce 
of  temper  and  spirit,  without  which  all  talk  is  travail  and 
wearmess?    He  had  never  thought  it  out,  though  he  was 
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S'thT^^g^Ly""^  ^'  ''^^  ^  ««•>»  gone 

longS  to  r-tei-V?  it ''T^^  ««t  he  had  «ost 

when  he  had  abstracted  wS  fi^  had  sabaded;  or 
his  face  towards  h«ne  S.  LT,  ^  "S*^  *"™^ 
had  reaUy  been  Se  to  CeitL'^"''  'f"^ 
because,  Jasmine  had  madTu  wR^^vL^  ^°?« 

with  her  But  oTk^Jri^T"/  ^^  ^^^°<^ted 
to  South  Afri4  4Er,^re"yei'S:.n£'"'  T.* 
e^ g  ^ant-dSpTLr  ""°^'  ^^^-^^  ^ 
it  t,"^:!  1X^^,Z^^^  ^J  at  length 

:^^  to tSeSfltrti^e^^  ^  r-1  -^^^ 

.miLr*r'  '^'~*'  *"»«  e™  from  th. 
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plucked;  and  there  it  was,  for  the  universe  to  see,  for 
the  universe  to  heed  as  a  matter  of  com^.  For  himself 
smce  he  had  married  her.  he  had  never  thought  of  "« 
woman  for  an  mstant,  exeept  either  to  Idmire  or  t^ 
^„^^-,^=  f^^  ^^  ""^'"^  ''^'  ^  Jasmine  had  said 
«^T  /i  ^^.^  °f  't  was,  he  was  married  toTe 
woman  of  his  choice,  she  was  married  to  the  man  of  he^ 

T^l^A  ^*''^»°t  a  thing  for  speculation  or  doub 
or  reconsideration.  "uuut 

Alwaj^.  when  he  had  been  troubled  of  late  years  his 
mmd  had  involuntarily  flown  to  South  Africa!  LTbS 
flies  to  Its  nest  m  the  distant  trees  for  safety,  from  the 

S  7  ^  f"^^  '^^^  blundering  tread.-T  did  the 
weight  of  slander  drag  him  down-his  thoughts  suddenly 
saw  a  ^eture  which  had  gone  deep  down  into  h^S 

^^  W^'Y  ^J"^  f  f  *  '*™8Sle  with  Lobengula^ 
^en  blood  had  been  shed  and  lives  lost,  and  the  back- 
bone of  barbarism  had  been  broken  south  of  the  Zambesi 
for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.  He  had  buried  twHo^ 
pantwis  m  arms  whom  he  had  loved  in  that  way  which 
^y  those  know  who  face  danger  on  the  plain,  by  the 

t^t  K  w  ^"  ^f^  *°  '^^  "  **•«  ^^ey  where  the 
great  baboons  came  down  to  watch  the  simple  corttee 

^^  u  \"T^  "°°  '*°'"  ^"°^  *^  path  leadinTto 
aie  grave  he  had  gone  on  alone  to  a  spot  in  the  Matoppos 
smce  made  famous  and  sacred  "'•"ppos, 

Where  John  CecU  Rhodes  sleeps  on  that  high  plateau  of 
convex  Mow  stone,  with  the  great  natural  ^L^d 
ag  nmnd  hke  sentmels,  and  all  the  rugged  uXishedl^s 

tZ.1^^  ^TV°  ^  ""P^Pl^d  ^ence,  he  came  that 
time  to  rest  his  sorrowing  soul.  The  woods,  the  wild 
anunal  hfe  had  been  left  behind,  and  only  L  p^<S 
nuddle  world  between  God  and  man  greelid  IriTs^ 
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Now,  here  in  London,  at  that  comer  where  the  lonely 
white  statue  stands  by  Londondeny  House,  as  he  moved 
m  a  dream  of  pain,  with  vast  weights  like  giant  manacles 
hampering  every  footstep,  inwardly  raging  that  into  his 
sweet  garden  of  home  the  vile  elements  of  slander  had  been 
thrown,  yet  with  a  terrible  and  vague  fear  that  something 
had  gone  terribly  wong  with  him,  that  far-off  day  spent 
at  the  Matoppos  flashed  upon  his  sight. 

Through  streets  upon  streets  he  had  walked,  far,  far 
out  of  his  way,  subconsciously  giving  himself  time  to  re- 
raver  before  he  reached  his  home;  until  the  green  quiet  of 
Hyde  Park,  the  soft  depths  of  its  empty  spaces,  the  com- 
panionable and  commendable  trees,  greeted  his  senses. 
Then,  here,  sudde:  Jy  there  swam  before  his  eyes  the  bright 
sky  over  those  scarred  and  jagged  hills  beyond  the  Matop- 
pos, purple  and  grey,  and  red  and  amethyst  and  gold  and 
his  soul's  sight  went  out  over  the  interminable  distance 
of  lonehness  and  desolation  which  only  ended  wher     he 
world  began  again,  the  world  of  fighting  men.    He  saw 
once  more  that  tumbled  waste  of  primeval  creation  like 
a  crazed  sea  agiteted  by  some  Horror  underneath,'  and 
suddenly  transfixed  in  its  plunging  turmoil— a  frozen  con- 
crete SOTow,  with  aU  active  pain  gone.    He  heard  the 
loud  echo  of  his  feet  upon  that  hoUow  plateau  of  rock 
with  convex  skin  of  stone  laid  upon  convex  skin,  and  then 
suddenly  the  solid  rock  which  gave  no  echo  under  his 
tread,  where  Rhodes  Ues  buried.    He  saw  all  al  once  in 
the  shining  horizon  at  different  points,  black,  angry 
marauding  storms  arise  and  roar  and  burst;  while  all  the 
tmie  above  his  head  there  was  nothing  but  sweet  sunshine 
into  which  the  mists  of  th.i  distant  storms  drifted,  and 
rambows  formed  above  him.     Upon  those  hollow  rocks  the 
bcLow  of  the  storms  was  like  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels 
of  a  miUion  gun-carriages;   and  yet  high  overhead  there 
were  only  the  bright  sun  and  faint  drops  of  rain  falling 
uke  mystic  pearls. 
And  then  followed— he  could  hear  it  again,  so  plainly, 
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as  his  eyes  now  sought  the  friendly  shades  of  the  beeches 
and  the  ehns  yonder  in  Hyde  Park  t— upon  the  air  made 
denser  by  the  storm,  the  call  of  a  lonely  bird  from  one  side 
of  the  valley.  The  note  was  deep  and  strong  and  clear 
like  the  bell-bird  of  the  Australian  salt-bush  plains  be- 
yond the  Darling  River,  and  it  rang  out  across  the  val- 
ley, as  though  a  soul  desired  its  mate;  and  then  was  still. 
A  moment,  and  there  came  across  the  valley  from  the 
other  side,  stealing  deep  sweetness  frcn  the  hollow  rocks 
the  answer  of  the  bird  which  had  heard  her  master'^ 
call.  Answermg,  she  called  too,  the  viens  id  of  kindred 
tiungs:  and  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer 
until  at  last  their  two  voices  were  one.  ' 

In  that  wild  space  there  had  been  worked  out  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  creation,  and  under  the  dim  lamps  of 
Park  Lane,  m  his  black,  shocked  mood,  Rudyard  recalled 
It  all  by  no  will  of  his  own.  Upon  his  eye  and  brain  the 
picture  had  been  registered,  and  in  its  appointed  time 
with  an  automatic  suggestion  of  which  he  was  ignorant 
and  innocent,  it  came  to  play  its  part  and  to  transform 
hun. 

The  thought  of  it  all  was  like  a  cool  hand  laid  upon  his 
burmng  brow.  It  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  mominK 
of  life.  * 

The  light  was  gone  from  the  evening  sky:  but  was  it 
gone  forever? 

As  he  entered  his  house  now  he  saw  upon  a  Spanish 
table  in  the  big  hall  a  solitary  bunch  of  white  roses— a 
touch  of  simpKcity  in  an  area  of  fine  artifice.  Regarding 
It  a  moment,  black  thoughts  receded,  and  choosing  a 
flower  from  the  vase  he  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  Jas- 
mine's room. 

He  would  give  her  tWs  rose  as  the  symbol  of  his  faith 
and  belief  in  her,  and  then  tell  her  frankly  what  he  had 
heard  at  De  Lancy  Scovel's  house. 

For  the  moment  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she  might 
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not  be  at  home.  It  gavo  him  a  shock  when  he  opened 
the  door  and  found  her  room  empty.  On  her  bed,  like 
a  mesh  of  white  clouds,  lay  the  soft  l^en  and  lace  and  the 
delicate  clothes  of  the  night;  and  by  the  bod  were  her 
tiny  blue  slippers  to  match  the  blue  dressing-gown.  Some 
gracious  thii^  for  morning  wear  hung  over  a  chair;  an 
open  book  with  a  little  cluster  of  violets  and  a  tiny  mirror 
lay  upon  a  table  beside  a  sofa;  a  footstool  was  placed  at 
a  considered  angle  for  her  well-known  scat  on  the  sofa 
where  the  soft-blue  lamp-shade  threw  the  light  upon  her 
book;  and  a  little  desk  with  drcsdcn-china  inkstand  and 
penholder  had  little  pockets  of  ribbon-tied  letters  and 
bills — even  business  had  an  air  of  taste  where  Jasmine 
was.  And  there  on  a  table  beside  her  bed  was  a  large 
silver-framed  photograph  of  himself  turned  at  an  angle 
toward  the  pillow  where  she  wotdd  lay  her  head. 

How  tender  and  delicate  and  innocent  it  all  was!  He 
looked  round  the  room  with  new  eyes,  as  though  seeing 
everything  for  the  first  time.  There  was  another  photo- 
graph of  himself  on  her  dressing-table.  It  had  no  com- 
panion there ;  but  on  another  table  near  were  many  photo- 
graphs; four  of  women,  the  rest  of  men:  celebrities,  old 
friends  like  Ian  Stafford — and  M.  Mennaval. 

His  face  hardened.  De  Lancy  Scovel's  black  slander 
swept  through  his  veins  like  fire  again,  his  heart  came  up 
in  his  throat,  his  fingers  clinched. 

Presently,  as  he  stood  with  clouded  face  and  mist  in 
his  eyes,  Jasmine's  maid  entered,  and,  surprised  at  seeing 
Iiim,  retreated  again,  but  her  eyes  fastened  for  a  moment 
strangely  on  the  white  rose  he  held  in  his  hand.  Her 
glance  drew  his  own  attention  to  it  again.  Going 
over  to  the  gracious  and  luxurious  bed,  with  its  blue  silk 
canopy,  he  laid  the  white  rose  on  her  pillow.  Somehow 
it  was  more  like  an  offering  to  the  dead  than  a  lover's 
tribute  to  the  living.  His  eyes  were  fogged,  his  lips  were 
set.  But  all  he  was  tiien  in  mind  and  body  and  soul  he 
laid  with  the  rose  on  her  pillow. 
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As  he  left  the  rose  there,  his  eyes  wandered  slowly  over 
this  retreat  of  rest  and  sleep:  white  robt^Uttwt,  blue  silk 
canopy,  blue  slippers,  blue  dressing-gown— iall  blue,  the 
colour  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her. 

Slowly  he  turned  away  at  last  and  went  to  his  own 
room.  But  the  picture  followed  him.  It  kept  shining 
in  his  eyes.  Krool's  face  suddenly  darkened  it. 
"You  not  ring.  Baas,"  Krool  said. 
Without  a  word  Rudyard  waved  him  away,  a  sudden 
and  unaccountable  fuiy  in  his  mind.  Why  did  the  sight 
of  Krool  vex  him  so? 

"Come  back,"  he  said,  angrily,  before  the  door  of  the 
bednxnn  closed. 
Krool  returned. 

"Weren't  there  any  cables?  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
Mr.  Scovcl's  at  midnight,  as  I  told  you?" 

"Baas,  I  was  there  at  midnight,  but  they  all  say  you 
come  home.  Baas.  There  the  cable— two."  He  pointed 
to  the  dressing-table. 
Byng  snatched  them,  tore  them  open,  read  them. 
One  had  the  single  word,  "Totnonow."  The  other 
said,  "Prepare."  The  code  had  been  abandoned.  Trag- 
edy needs  few  words. 

They  meant  that  to-morrow  Kruger's  ultimatum  would 
be  delivered  and  that  the  worst  must  be  faced. 

_  He  glanced  at  the  cables  in  silence,  while  Krool  watched 
him  narrowly,  covertly,  with  a  depth  of  purpose  which 
made  his  face  uncanny. 

"That  will  do,  Krool;  wake  me  at  seven,"  he  said, 
quietly,  but  with  suppressed  malice  in  his  tone. 

Why  was  it  that  at  that  moment  he  could,  with  joy, 
have  taken  Krool  by  the  neck  and  throttled  him?  All 
the  bitterness,  anger  and  rage  that  he  hed  felt  an  horn- 
ago  concentrated  themselves  upon  Krool — ^without  reason, 
without  cause.  Or  was  it  that  his  deeper  Other  Self  had 
whispered  somethint  ,o  his  mind  about  K«x)l— something 
terrible  and  malign? 
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In  this  new  mood  ho  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  sec  Jasmine  till  the  morning.  How  late  she  was! 
It  was  one  o'clock,  and  yet  this  was  not  the  season.  She 
had  not  gone  to  a  ball,  nor  were  these  the  months  of  l.-ite 
parties. 

As  he  tossed  in  his  bed  and  his  head  turned  restlessly 
on  his  pillow,  Krool's  face  kept  coming  bcforu  him,  and 
it  was  the  last  thing  he  saw,  ominous  and  strange,  before 
he  fell  into  a  heavy  but  troubled  sleep. 

Perhaps  the  most  troubled  moment  of  the  night  came 
an  hour  after  he  went  to  bed. 

Then  it  was  that  a  face  bent  over  him  for  a  minute,  a 
fair  face,  with  little  lines  contracting  the  ripe  lips,  which 
were  redder  than  usiial,  with  eyes  full  of  a  fevered  bright- 
ness. But  how  harmonious  aiid  sweetly  ordered  was  the 
golden  hair  above!  Nothing  was  gone  from  its  lustre, 
nothing  robbed  it  of  its  splendour.  It  lay  upon  her  fore- 
head like  a  crown.  In  its  richness  it  seemed  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  tired  face  beneath,  almost  too  imperial  for 
so  slight  and  delicate  a  figure. 

Rudyard  stirred  in  his  sleep,  murmuring  as  she  leaned 
over  him;  and  his  head  fell  away  from  her  hand  as  she 
stretched  out  her  fingers  with  a  sudden  air  of  pity — of 
hopelessness,  as  it  might  seem  from  her  '  ok.  His  face 
restlessly  turned  to  the  wall — a  vexed,  stormy,  anxious 
face  and  head,  scarred  by  the  whip  of  that  overlord  more 
cruel  and  tyrannous  than  Time,  the  Miserable  Mind. 

She  drew  back  with  a  little  shudder.  "Poor  Ruddy!" 
she  said,  as  she  had  said  that  evening  when  Ian  Stafford 
came  to  her  after  the  estranging  and  scornful  years,  and 
she  had  watched  Rudyard  leave  her — ^to  her  fate  and  to 
her  folly. 

"Poor  Ruddy!" 

With  a  sudden  frenzied  motion  of  her  hands  she  caught 
her  breath,  as  though  some  pain  had  seized  her.  Her 
eyes  almost  closed  with  the  shame  that  reached  out  from 
her  heart,  as  though  to  draw  the  veil  of  her  eyelids  over 
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the  mta-dered  thing  before  her-  inurdercii  b  !:)e,  slaugh- 
tered peace :  the  peace  of  that  ha .  le  t  hey  had  v.  /tched  bum 
slowly  before  their  eyes  in  the  y«,ai,,  which  tl  3  locust  had 
eaten. 

Which  the  locust  had  eaten— yes,  it  was  that.  More 
than  once  she  had  heard  Rudyard  tell  of  a  day  on  the 
veld  when  the  farmer  surveyed  his  abundant  fields  with 
joy,  with  the  gay  sun  flaunting  it  above;  and  sud- 
denly there  came  a  white  cloud  out  of  the  west,  which 
made  a  weird  humming,  a  sinister  sound.  It  came  with 
shining  scales  gUstening  in  the  light  and  settled  on  the 
land  acre  upon  acre,  morgen  upon  morgen;  and  when  it 
rose  again  the  fields,  ready  for  the  harvest,  were  like  a 
desert— the  fields  which  the  locust  had  eaten.  So  had 
the  years  been,  in  which  Fortune  had  poured  gold  and 
opportunity  and  unlimited  choice  into  her  lap.  She 
had  used  them  all;  but  she  had  forgotten  to  look  for  the 
Single  Secret,  which,  like  a  key,  unlocks  all  doors  in  the 
House  of  Happiness. 

"Poor  Ruddy!"  she  said,  but  even  as  she  said  it  for 
the  second  time  a  kind  of  anger  seemed  to  seize  her. 
^  "Oh,  you  fool— you  fool!"  she  whispered,  fiercely. 
"What  did  you  know  of  women!  Why  didn't  you  make 
me  be  good?  Why  didn't  you  master  me— the  steel  on 
the  wrist — the  steel  on  the  wrist!" 

With  a  Uttle  burst  of  misery  and  futile  rage  she  went 
from  the  room,  her  footsteps  imeven,  her  head  bent.  One 
of  the  open  letters  she  carried  dropped  from  her  hand  onto 
the  floor  of  the  hall  outside.  She  did  not  notice  it.  But 
as  she  passed  inside  her  door  a  shadowy  figure  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  watched  her,  saw  the  letter  drop,  and 
moved  stealthily  forward  towards  it.    It  was  Krool. 

How  heavy  her  head  was !    Her  worshipping  maid,  near 

dead  with  fatigue,  watched  her  furtively,  but  avoided  the 

eyes  in  the  mirror  which  had  a  half -angry  look,  a  look  at 

once  disturbed  and  elated,  reckless  and  pitiful.    Lablanche 
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was  no  reader  of  souls,  but  there  was  something  here 
beyond  the  usual,  and  she  moved  and  worked  with  un- 
usual circumspection  and  lightness  of  touch.  Presently 
she  began  to  unloose  the  coils  of  golden  hair;  but  Jasmine 
stopped  her  with  a  gesture  of  weariness. 

"No,  don't,"  she  said.  "I  can't  stand  your  touch  to- 
night, Lablanche.  I'll  do  the  rest  myself.  My  head 
aches  so.    Good-night." 

"I  will  be  so  light  with  it,  madame,"  Lablanche  said, 
protestingly. 
"No,  no.    Please  go.    But  the  morning,  quite  early." 
"The  hour,  madame?" 

"When  the  letters  come,  as  soon  as  the  letters  come, 
Lablanche— the  first  post.    Wake  me  then." 

She  watched  the  door  close,  then  turned  to  the  mirror 
in  front  of  her  and  looked  at  herself  with  eyes  in  which 
brooded  a  hundred  thoughts  and  feelings:  thoughts  con- 
tradictory, feelings  opposed,  imaginings  conflicting,  re- 
flections that  changed  with  each  moment;  and  all  under 
the  spell  of  a  passion  which  had  become  in  the  last  few 
hours  the  most  powerful  influence  her  life  had  ever  known. 
Right  or  wrong,  and  it  was  wrong,  horribly  wrong;  wise 
or  unwise,  and  how  could  the  wrong  be  wise!  she' knew 
she  was  under  a  spell  more  tyrannous  than  death,  de- 
manding more  sacrifices  than  the  gods  of  Hellas. 

Self-indulgent  she  had  been,  reckless  and  wilful  and 
terribly  modem,  taking  sweets  where  she  found  them. 
She  had  tried  to  squeeze  the  orange  dry,  in  the  vain  belief 
that  Wealth  and  Beauty  can  take  what  they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  and  that  happiness  will  come  by  purchase; 
only  to  find  one  day  that  the  thing  you  have  bought,  like 
a  slave  that  revolts,  stabs  you  in  your  sleep,  and  you  wake 
with  wide-eyed  agony  only  to  die,  or  to  live— with  the 
light  go-ifi  from  the  evening  sky. 

Suddenly,  with  the  letters  in  her  hand  with  which  she 
had  entered  the  room,  she  saw  the  white  rose  on  her  pil- 
low.   Slowly  she  got  up  from  the  dressing-table  and  went 
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over  to  the  bed  in  a  hushed  kind  of  way.  With  a  stianee 
mqmnng,  half-shrinking  look  she  regarded  the  fl^fr." 
One  white  rose  It  was  not  there  when  she  left.  It  had 
been  brought  from  the  hall  below,  from  the  great  bunch 

^J^"^''^  *^'''"-  '^°''  ^^^'^  "^-  this  white" 
had  come  from  one  who,  selfish  as  he  was,  knew  how  t^ 
flatter  a  woman  s  vanity.  From  that  delicate  tribute  of 
flattery  and  knowledge  Rudyard  had  taken  this  flowe..iK 
stem  and  brought  it  to  her  pillow.  ' 

It  was  all  too  malevolently  cynical.  Her  face  con- 
tracted m  pam  and  shame.  She  had  a  soul  to  which  she 
had  never  given  Its  chance.  It  had  never  bloomed.  Her 
abnomial  wiUulness,  her  insane  love  of  pleasure  her 
hereditary  impulses,  had  been  exercised  at  the  ex^nse 

rible  L^taS  LdT  ^^  ""^  "  '^''''''  '''  '"«"°- 
As  she  looked  at  the  flower,  a  sense  of  the  path  by  which 
she  had  come,  of  what  she  had  left  behind,  of  what  was 
yet  to  chance,  shuddered  into  her  heart. 

That  a  flower  given  by  Adrian  Fellowes  should  be  laid 
upon  her  pillow  by  her  husband,  by  Rudyard  Byng  was 
too  ghastly  or  too  devilishly  humorous  for  words  and 
both  aspects  of  the  thing  came  to  her.  Her  face  became 
white,  and  almost  mechanically  she  put  the  letters  she 
held  on  a  wntmg-table  near;  then  coming  to  the  bed  again 
she  looked  at  the  rose  with  a  kind  of  horror.  Suddenly 
however  she  caught  it  up,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh  which 
was  shnll  and  bitter  she  threw  it  across  the  room.  Still 
laughing  hysterically,  with  her  golden  hair  streaming 
about  her  head,  folding  her  round  like  a  veil  which  reached 
ataiost  to  her  ankles,  she  came  back  to  the  chair  at  the 
dressing-table  and  sat  down. 

Slowly  drawing  the  wonderful  soft  web  of  hair  over 
her  shoulders,  she  began  to  weave  it  into  one  wide  strand 
which  grew  and  grew  in  length  till  it  was  like  a  great  rone 
of  sptm  gold.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot  it  grew,  until  at 
last  It  lay  coiled  m  her  lap  like  a  golden  serpent,  with  a 
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kind  of  tension  which  gave  it  life,  such  as  Medusa's  hair 
must  have  known  as  the  serpent-life  entered  into  it 
There  is— or  was— in  Florence  a  statue  of  Medusa,  seated, 
in  her  fingers  a  strand  of  her  hair,  which  is  beginning  to 
coil  and  bend  and  twist  before  her  horror-stricken  eyes- 
and  this  statue  flashed  before  Jasmine's  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  the  loose  ends  of  gold  faUing  beyond  the  blue  ribbon 
with  which  she  had  tied  the  shining  rope. 

With  the  mad  laughter  of  a  few  moments  before  still 
upon  her  hps,  she  held  the  flying  threads  in  her  hand  and 
so  strained  was  her  mind  that  it  would  not  have  caused 
her  surprise  if  they  had  wound  round  her  fingers  or  given 
forth  forked  tongues.  She  laughed  again— a  low  and  dis- 
cordant laugh  it  was  now. 

"Such  imaginings— I  think  I  must  be  mad,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Then  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  dressmg-table  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"Am  I  not  mad?"  she  asked  herself  again.  Then  there 
stole  across  her  face  a  strange,  far-away  look,  bringing  a 
tresh  touch  of  beauty  to  it,  and  flooding  it  for  a  moment 
with  that  imaginative  look  which  had  been  her  charm  as 
a  girl,  a  look  of  far-seeing  and  wonder  and  strange  Ught 
I  wonder— if  I  hi.,d  had  a  mother!"  she  said,  wistfully 
her  chin  m  her  hand.  "If  my  mother  had  Uved,  what 
would  I  have  been?" 

She  reached  out  to  a  small  table  near,  and  took  from  it 
a  miniature  at  wliich  she  looked  with  painful  longing 
My  dear,  my  very  dear,  you  were  so  sweet,  so  good  " 
she  said.  'Am  I  your  daughter,  your  own  daughter— 
mef  Ah,  sweetheart  mother,  come  back  to  me'  For 
God's  sake  come-now.  Speak  to  me  if  you  can 
Are  you  so  very  far  away?  Whisper-only  whisper,  and 
1  shall  hear. 

"Oh,  she  would,  she  would,  if  she  could!"  her  voice 
waUed,  softly.  "She  would  if  she  could,  I  know  I  was 
her  youngest  child,  her  only  little 
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coming  back.  And  maybe  there  is  no  going  forth;  onlv 
a  blackness  at  the  last,  when  all  stops^U  sLps,  for  ^er 
and  ever  and  ever,  amen!  .  .  .Amen~so  be  it.  Ah  I 
evencantbeheyeinto./  I  can't  even  beKeve  in  ^jd 
and  Heaven  and  the  hereafter.  I  am  a  pagan,  ^^a 
pagan's  heart  and  a  pagan's  ways  » 

Ruddy  had  a  ghmpse,  one  glimpse,  that  day,  the  day 

!«f  w  z"^"  ^"^^    ^"^'^y  =^d  to  ™«  that  day,  •// 

thousand  lovers.-  ...  And  it  is  true-by  aU  the  gods  of  all 

he  worlds.  >t  is  true.     Pleasure,  beauty,  is  all  I  f ^r  cared 

for-pleasure,  beauty,  and  the  Jasmine-flower.    And  Ian 

^T?hw'  ^'''   ^T     I  think  I  had  soul  enough  for  one 
true  thing,  even  if  I  was  not  true  " 

toHL'TiKSg'"'^'^'"^*'"'""^"*--*'^-^'^ 

"But,  oh,  I  wonder  if  I  did  ever  love  Ian,  event    I 

mal^S'  W  -A   V^r-  "°*  *^  ^^^"^  I  ^^^rted  him  and 
mamed  Rudyard,  but  now-now?    Do-do  I  love  him 
even  now,  as  we  were  to-day  with  his  aims  round  me,  or 
IS  It  only  beauty  and  pleasure  and— me?  ...  Are  thev 
reaUy  happy  who  beUeve  in  God  and  Uve  like-like  her?' 
bhe  gazed  at  her  mother's  portrait  again.    "Yes,  she  was 
happy,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  was  gone- 
sc  soon.     And  I  shall  never  see  her,  I  who  never  sfw  her 
with  eyes  that  recall. ...  And  if  I  could  see  her,  would  I  "  I 
am  a  pagan-would  I  try  to  be  hke  i.er,  if  I  could  ?    I  never 
rcaUy  prayed  because  I  never  truly  felt  there  was  a  God 
that  was  not  aU  space,and  thatwas  aU  soul  and  understand- 
mg.    And  what  IS  to  come  of  it,  orwhatwill'oecomeof  me? 
...  1  can  t  go  back,  and  going  on  is  madness.    Yes  yes 
It  's^-adness  I  know-madness  and  badness-and  dust 
at  the  end  of  it  all.    Beauty  gone,  pleaswe  gone.  ...  I 
do  not  even  love  pleasure  now  as  I  did.    It  has  lost  its 
flavour;  and  I  do  not  even  love  beautv  as  I  did.    How 
weU  I  know  it!    t  ^^ed  to  climb  hills  to  see  a  sunset;  I 
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used  to  walk  nules  to  find  the  wood 


anemones  and  the 


I  used  to  worship  a  pretty  chUd  ...  a  pretty 


wild  violets; 
child!" 

_  She  shrank  back  in  her  chair  and  pondered  darkly 

A  pretty  child.  .  .  .  Other  people's  pretty  children,  and 

muac  and  art  and  trees  and  the  sea,  and  the  colours  of 

the  hills  and  the  eyes  of  wild  animals  ...  and  a  pretty 

chUd.    I  wonder,  I  wonder  if—" 

But  she  got  no  farther  with  that  thought.  "I  shaU 
hate  everything  on  earth  if  it  goes  from  me,  the  beauty 
of  things;  and  I  fed  that  it  is  going.  The  freshness  of 
sense  has  gone,  somehow.  I  am  not  stirred  as  I  used  to 
be  ..ot  by  the  same  things.  If  I  lose  that  sense  I  shall 
kiU  myself .  Parhaps  that  would  be  the  easiest  way  now. 
Just  the  overdose  of — " 

She  took  a  Uttle  phial  from  the  drawer  of  the  dressing- 
table  Just  the  tiny  overdose  and  'good-bye,  my  lover 
good-bye.  Again  that  hard  little  laugh  of  bittemes^ 
broke  from  her  "Or  that  needle  Mr.  Mappin  had  at 
Glencader.  \  thrust  of  the  point,  and  in  an  instant  gone 
and  no  one  to  know,  no  one  to  discover,  no  one  to  add 
blame  to  blame,  to  pile  shame  upon  shame.  Just  black- 
ness-bkdoiess  all  at  once,  and  no  Ught  or  anything  any 
™v!?'  I^t  ^^^-  ^  ^"^  f"™  t'^e  trees,  the  garden  aU 
withered,  the  be  ver  all  ruined,  the  children  aU  dead— 
the  pretty  children  all  dead  forever,  the  pretty  childi^i 

Mden^'^^''  ""^  '^™'  ^^^^  "*''®'"  ^"""^  '°  Jasmine's 
As  there  had  come  to  Rudyard  premonition  of  evil  so 
to-mght,  m  the  hour  of  triumph,  when,  beyond  peradven- 
ture,  she  had  got  for  Ian  Stafford  what  would  make  his 
career  great,  what  through  him  gave  England  security  in 
her  hour  of  truth,  there  came  now  to  her  something  of  the 
real  significance  of  it  all. 

She  had  got  what  she  wanted.  Her  pride  had  been 
appeased,  her  vanity  satisfied,  her  intellect  flattered  her 
skiU  approved,  and  Ian  was  hers.    But  the  cost? 
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Words  from  Swinburne's  threnody  on  Baudelaire  came 
to  her  mind.  How  often  she  had  quoted  them  for  their 
sheer  pagan  beauty!  It  was  the  kind  of  beauty  which 
most  appealed  to  her,  which  responded  to  the  element 
of  fatalism  in  her,  the  sense  of  doom  always  with  her 
ance  she  was  a  child,  in  spite  of  her  gaiety,  her  wit,  and 
her  native  eloquence.  She  had  never  been  happy,  she 
had  iiever  had  a  real  illusion,  never  aught  save  the  passion 
of  living,  the  desire  to  conquer  unrest: 

"And  now,  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossom, 
No  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
The  spiri;.  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  night. 
And  Love's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
There  is  no  help  for  these  things,  none  to  mend  and  none  to  mar; 
Not  all  our  songs,  oh,  friend,  can  make  Death  clear  or  make  Life 

durable; 
But  still  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine. 
And  with  wild  song  about  this  dust  of  thine. 
At  least  I  fill  a  place  where  white  dreams  dwell. 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine." 

'"And  Love's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  help  for  these  things,  none  to  mend  and 

none  to  mar '"    A  sob  rose  in  her  throat.    "Oh,  the 

beauty  of  it,  the  beauty  and  the  misery  and  the  despair 
of  it!"  she  murmured. 

Slowly  she  wound  and  wound  the  coil  of  golden  hair 
about  her  neck,  drawing  it  tighter,  fold  on  fold,  tighter 
and  tighter. 

''This  would  be  the  easiest  way— this,"  she  whispered. 

By  my  own  hair!  Beauty  would  have  its  victim  then. 
No  one  would  kiss  it  any  more,  because  it  killed  a  woman. 
...  No  one  would  kiss  it  any  more." 

She  felt  the  touch  of  Ian  Stafford's  lips  upon  it,  she  felt 
his  face  buried  in  it.  Her  own  face  suffused,  then  Adrian 
FeUowes'  white  rose,  which  Rudyard  had  laid  upon  her 
pillow,  caught  her  eye  where  it  lay  on  the  floor.  With  a 
cry  as  of  a  hurt  animal  she  ran  to  her  bed,  crawled  into  it, 
and  huddled  down  in  the  darkness,  shivering  and  afraid. 
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Something  had  discovered  her  to  herself  for  the  fir 
time.    Was  it  her  own  soul?    Had  her  Other  Self ,  waking 
from  sleep  in  the  eternal  spaces,  bethought  itself  and  come 
to  whisper  and  warn  and  help?    Or  was  it  Penalty,  or 
Nemesis,  or  that  Destiny  which  will  have  its  toll  for  all 
It  gives  of  beauty,  or  pleasure,  or  pride,  or  place,  or 
pageantry? 
"Lew's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom"— 
The  words  kept  ringing  in  her  ears.    They  soothed  her 
at  last  mto  a  sleep  which  brought  no  peace,  no  rest  or 
repose. 
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landrassy's  last  stroke 

MIDNIGHT-one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock 
Big  Ben  boomed  the  hours,  and  from  St.  James's 
Palace  came  the  stroke  of  the  quarters,  lighter,  quicker 
almost  pensive  in  tone.  From  St.  James's  Street  below 
came  no  sounds  at  last.  The  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of 
horees  had  ceased,  the  rumble  of  drays  carrying  their 
mght  freights,  the  shouts  of  the  newsboys  making  sensa- 
tion out  of  rumours  made  in  a  newspaper  office,  had  died 
away.  Peace  came,  and  a  silver  moon  gave  forth  a  soft 
light,  which  embalmed  the  old  thoroughfare,  and  added 
a  tenderness  to  its  workaday  dignity.  In  only  one  win- 
dow was  there  a  light  at  three  o'clock.  It  was  the  window 
ot  Ian  Stafford  s  sitting-room. 

He  had  not  left  the  Foreign  Office  till  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
then  had  had  a  light  supper  at  his  club,  had  written 
letters  there,  and  after  a  long  walk  up  and  down  the  Mall 
had,  with  reluctant  feet,  gone  to  his  chambers. 

The  work  which  for  years  he  had  striven  to  do  for  Eng- 
land had  been  accompUshed.  The  Great  Understanding 
was  complete.  In  the  words  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy,  "  Mennaval  had  deUvered  the  goods  " 
and  an  arrangement  had  been  arrived  at,  completed  this 
very  mght,  which  would  leave  England  free  to  face  her 
conung  trial  in  South  Africa  without  fear  of  trouble  on 
the  flank  or  in  the  rear. 

The  key  was  turned  in  the  lock,  and  that  lock  had  been 
the  ongmai  device  and  design  of  Ian  Stafford.    He  had 
done  a  great  work  for  civilization  and  humanity;  he  had 
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vaaAe  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  a  European  war. 
The  Kaiser  knew  it,  Franz  Joseph  knew  it,  the  Czar  knew 
it;  the  White  House  knew  it,  and  its  master  nodded  with 
satisfaction,  for  John  Bull  was  waking  up — "getting  a 
move  on. "  America  might  have  her  own  family  quarrel 
with  John  Bull,  but  when  it  ws  John  Bull  versus  the  world, 
not  even  James  G.  Blaine  would  have  been  prepared  to 
see  the  old  lion  too  deeply  wounded.  Even  Landrassy, 
ambassador  of  Slavonia,  had  smiled  grimly  when  he  met 
Ian  Stafford  on  the  steps  of  the  Moravian  Embassy.  He 
was  artist  enough  to  appreciate  a  well-played  game,  and, 
in  any  case,  he  had  had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could 
in  the  way  of  intrigue  and  tact  and  device.  He  had 
worked  the  international  pivr,  as  well  as  it  had  ever 
been  worked;  he  had  distUlr''  poison  here  and  rosewater 
there;  he  had  again  and  again  bafBed  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  again  and  again  cut  the  ground  from  under  Ian 
Stafford's  feet;  and  if  he  could  have  staved  off  the  pact, 
the  secret  international  pact,  by  one  more  day,  he  would 
have  gamed  the  victory  for  himself,  for  his  coimtry,  for 
the  alliance  behind  him. 

One  day,  but  one  day,  and  the  world  would  never  have 
heard  of  Ian  Stafford.  England  wotdd  then  have  ap- 
proached her  conflict  with  the  cup  of  trembling  at  her 
lips,  and  there  would  be  a  new  disposition  of  power  in 
Europe,  a  new  dominating  force  in  the  diplomacy  and  the 
relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  was  Ltmdrassy's 
own  last  battle-field  of  wit  and  scheming,  of  intellect  and 
ambition.  If  he  failed  in  this,  his  sun  would  set  soon. 
He  was  too  old  to  carry  on  much  longer.  He  could  not 
afford  to  wait.  He  was  at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  he 
had  meant  this  victory  to  be  the  crown  of  his  long  ser- 
vices to  Slavonia  and  the  world. 

But  to  him  was  opposed  a  man  who  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  who  needed  this  victory  to  give  him 
such  a  start  as  few  men  get  in  that  field  of  retarded  re- 
wards, diplomacy.    It  had  been  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
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journey,  and  a  man  at  the  beginning,  measuring  skill, 
playing  as  desperate  a  game  as  was  ever  played  If 
Landrwsy  won-Europc  a  red  batUe-fidd,  England  at 
bay;  if  Ian  Stafford  won-Europe  at  peace,  England  se- 
™re.  Ambition  and  patriotism  intermingled,  and  only 
He  who  made  humap  nature  knew  how  much  was  pure 
patriotism  and  how  much  pure  ambition.  It  was  a  CTcat 
stake.  On  this  day  of  days  to  Stafford  destiny  hung 
shivering  each  hour  that  passed  was  throbbing  with 
unparaUelcd  anxiety,  each  minute  of  it  was  to  be  the 
drum-beat  of  a  funeral  march  or  the  note  of  a  Te 
Deutn. 

Not  more  uncertain  was  the  roulette-wheel  spinning 
in  De  Lancy  Novel's  house  than  the  wheel  of  diplomacy 
which  Ian  Stafford  had  set  spinning.    Rouge  et«mr-it 

ZZ  °°R?T\"^  u""-    ?"*  ^^  ^^^  ^°":  England  had 
won.    Black  had  been  beaten. 

Landrassy  bowed  suavely  to  Ian  as  they  met  outside 

Mennaval  s  door  in  the  early  evening  of  this  day  when 

the  business  was  accomplished,  the  former  coming  out 

tne  latter  going  in. 

"WeU,  Stafford,"  Landrassy  said  in  smooth  tones  and 
With  a  jerk  of  the  head  backward,  "the  tables  are  deserted 
the  croupier  is  going  home.  But  perhaps  you  have  not 
come  to  play?" 

.Ian  smiled  Hghtly.  "IVe  come  to  get  my  winnings— 
as  you  say,"  he  retorted. 

Landrassy  seemed  to  meditate  pensively.  "Ah  yes 
all  yes,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  Mennaval  hasn't  bolted  with 
tne  bank  and  your  winnings,  too!" 

His  meaning  was  clear— and  hateful.  Before  Ian  had 
a  chance  to  reply,  Landrassy  added  in  a  low,  confidential 
voice,  saturated  with  sardonic  suggestion,  "To  teU  you 
the  truth,  I  had  ceased  to  reckon  with  women  in  di- 
plomacy. I  thought  it  was  dropped  with  the  Second 
iimpire;  but  you  have  started  a  new  dispensation— 
emdemment,  evidemmmt.    StiU  Mennaval  goes  home  with 
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your  winnings.  Ek  bien,  we  have  to  pay  for  ottr  game  I 
Allans  gai!" 

Before  Ian  could  reply — and  what  was  there  to  say  to 
insult  couched  in  such  liighly  diplomatic  language? — Lan- 
drassy  had  stepped  sedately  away,  swinging  his  gold- 
headed  cane  and  humming  to  himself. 

"Duelling  had  its  merits,"  Ian  said  to  himself,  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  effect  of  the  soft,  savage 
insolence.  "  There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  oiu'  Landrassys 
except  to  beat  them,  as  I  have  done,  in  the  business  of 
life." 

He  tossed  his  head  with  a  little  pardonable  pride,  as  it 
were,  to  soothe  his  heart,  and  then  went  in  to  Mennaval. 
There,  in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with  Moravia  he 
forgot  the  galling  incident;  and  for  hours  afterward  it 
was  set  aside.  When,  however,  he  left  his  club,  his 
supper  over,  after  scribbling  letters  which  he  put  in  his 
pocket  absent-mindedly,  and  having  completed  his  work 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  came  back  to  his  mind  with  sudden 
and  scorching  force. 

Landrassy's  insult  to  Jasmine  rankled  as  nothing  had 
ever  rankled  in  his  mind  before,  not  even  that  letter  which 
she  had  written  him  so  long  ago  announcing  her  intended 
marriage  to  Byng.  He  was  fresh  from  the  first  triimiph 
of  his  life:  he  ought  to  be  singing  \vith  joy,  shouting  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  universe  his  pride,  walking  on  air, 
finding  the  world  a  good,  kind  place  made  especially  for 
him — his  oyster  to  open,  his  nut  which  he  had  cracked; 
yet  here  he  was  fresh  from  the  applause  of  his  chief,  with 
a  strange  heaviness  at  his  heart,  a  gloom  upon  his  mind. 

Victory  in  his  great  fight — and  love;  he  had  them  both; 
and  so  he  said  to  himself  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
rooms  and  entered  upon  their  comfort  and  quiet.  He 
had  love,  and  he  had  success;  and  the  one  had  helped  to 
give  him  the  other,  helped  in  a  way  which  was  wonderful, 
and  so  brilliantly  skilful  and  delicate.  As  he  poured  out 
a  glass  of  water,  however,  the  thought  sttmg  him  that  the 
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nature  of  the  success  and  its  value  depended  on  the  nature 

«l^"  ^"^  ^i  '"  ^^"^-  ^  »•>'=  '°^«  '^^^  «>  'vas  the 
success,  no  higher,  no  different,  since  the  one,  in  some 
deep  way  begot  the  other.    Yes,  it  was  certain  that  the 

tZn"^^T  ^""^  ^  ^°"'^  ''  this  time  with^? 
Jasmme  and  if  not  at  this  time,  then  the  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  that  it  never  could  be  done  at  any  time- 

»™.M  ^  /"iT"'?  "'""''^  ^  °"  her  back  while  she 
wou^d  have  to  fight  m  South  Africa.  The  result  of  that 
would  mean  a  shattered,  humiliated  land,  with  a  people 
in  pa^ra  to  the  will  of  a  rising  power  across  the  northern 
sea.  Ihat  it  had  been  prevented  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
was  due  to  Jasmine,  his  fate,  the  power  that  must  beat  in 
his  veins  till  the  end  of  all  things. 

Yet  what  was  the  end  to  be?  To-day  he  had  buried  his 
face  in  her  wonderful  cloud  of  hair  and  had  kissed  her- 
and  with  it,  almost  on  the  instant,  had  come  the  end  of 
his  great  struggle  for  England  and  himself;  and  for  that 
he  was  wjimg  ^  p^y  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Nemesis 
might  demand — any  price  save  one. 

As  he  thought  of  that  one  price  his  lips  tightened,  his 
brow  clouded,  his  eyes  half  closed  with  shame 

Rudyard  Byng  was  his  friend,  whose  bread  he  had 
eaten  whom  he  had  known  since  they  were  boys  at 
school  He  remembered  acutely  Rudyard's  words  to 
him  that  fateful  night  when  he  had  dined  with  Jasmine 
alone—  You  will  have  much  to  talk  about,  to  say  to 
each  other,  such  old  friends  as  you  are."  He  recalled 
how  Rudyard  had  left  them,  trusting  them,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  Jasmine  would  have  a  pleasant  evening  with 
the  old  fnend  who  had  first  introduced  him  to  her  and 
that  the  old  friend  would  enjoy  his  eager  hospitkuty. 
Kudyard  had  blown  his  friend's  trumpet  wherever  men 
would  hsten  to  him;  had  proclaimed  Stafford  as  the 
coming  man;  and  this  was  what  he  had  done  to  Rud- 
yard! 

Tliis  was  what  he  had  done;  but  what  did  he  propose 
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to  do?  What  of  the  future?  To  go  on  in  miserable  in- 
trigue, twisting  the  nature,  making  demands  upon  life 
out  of  all  those  usual  ways  in  which  walk  love  and 
companionship  —  paths  that  lead  through  gardens  of 
poppies,  maybe,  but  finding  grey  wilderness  at  the  end? 
Never,  never  the  right  to  take  the  loved  one  by  the  hand 
before  all  the  world  and  say:  "We  two  are  one,  and  the 
reckoning  of  the  world  must  be  maxle  with  both."  Never 
to  have  the  right  to  stand  together  in  pride  before  the 
wide-eyed  many  and  say:  "See  what  you  choose  to  see, 
say  what  you  choose,  to  say,  do  what  you  choose  to  do, 
we  do  not  care."  The  open  sharing  of  worldly  success; 
the  inner  joys  which  the  world  may  not  see — ^these  things 
could  not  be  for  Jasmine  and  for  him. 

Yet  he  loved  her.  Every  fibre  in  his  being  thrilled  to 
the  thought  of  her.  But  as  his  passion  beat  like  wild 
music  in  his  veins,  a  blindness  suddenly  stole  into  his 
sight,  and  in  deep  agitation  he  got  up,  opened  the  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  night.  For  long  he  stood  gazing 
into  the  quiet  street,  and  watched  a  daughter  of  the  night, 
with  dilatory  steps  and  neglected  mien,  go  up  towards  the 
more  frequented  quarter  of  Bccadilly.  Life  was  grim  in 
so  much  of  it,  futile  in  more,  feeble  at  the  best,  foolish  in 
the  light  of  a  single  generation  or  a  single  century  or  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  only  reasonable  in  the  vast  pro- 
portions of  eternity.  It  had  only  little  sips  of  happiness 
to  give,  not  long  draughts  of  joy.  Who  drank  deep,  long 
draughts — who  of  all  the  men  and  women  he  had  ever 
known?  Who  had  had  the  primrose  path  without  the 
rain  of  fire,  the  cinders  beneatii  the  feet,  the  gins  and  the 
nets  spread  for  them? 

Yet  might  it  not  be  that  here  and  there  people  were 
permanently  happy?  And  had  things  been  different, 
might  not  he  and  Jasmine  have  been  of  the  radiant  few? 
He  desired  her  above  all  things;  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all — all  for  her,  if  need  be;  and  yet  there  was  that 
^hich  he  could  not,  would  not  face.    All  or  nothing — all 
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or  nothing.    If  he  must  drink  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  and 

pasaon  mixed,  then  it  would  be  from  the  fuU  cup 

With  a  stifled  exclamation  he  sat  down  and  beean  to 

wnte.    Agam  and  again  he  stopped  to  think,  hk  face 

Uned  ana  worn  and  old;  then  he  wrote  on  and  on.    Ambi- 

bon,  hope  youth,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  chanceUeries  of 

Jiurope,  the  penis  of  mipending  war,  were  all  forgotten 

or  smi  into  the  dusky  streams  of  subconsciousness.    One 

MfflfTT'"*^-  He  was  playing  the  game  that 
has  baffled  all  men,  the  game  of  eluding  destiny;   and, 

hke  all  men,  he  must  break  his  heart  in  the  playing. 

Ji'/^IT*'"  ^^  '™*^'  "*^  '*"«'-  this  first  real  letter  of  love 

S.  T,^» w  '^°"'  "?■  "i^* ''  "^^  *°  ™'  ^''d  "hat  I  see  before 
T^„r  ^y  ^  surrendered  to  you  aU  of  me  that  would  be  worto 
^l^Ji  ■*  'K^^  ™  *■«*  y°"  "ight  take  and  W,  ft 

Sr^™  "^  ^°"'  ^  ""'  *'  ^  "P°"  "y  «t«™'  offering  to  y™ 
You  have  pven  me  «.ccess.  It  is  for  that  I  •hank  you  wifh  aU  my 
soul   but  .t  ,s  not  for  that  I  love  you.    Love  Hows  ^m  ot"er 

I^"rS,^,t  J?T.^*'^'"^%  ."  "^  f"»»  *e  weU  which  h^iS 
f^™i^i  the  begmnmg  of  the  world,  where  those  beings  lived  who 

th^^'v,'*  "  "^^  ""^^  ^  ^"^  '«'°''8S  to  something  in  me  deeper 

STn  »^™TL'"°r  *■?''  ^"^  "^  P^^  «  f*" hours  ago.  iS 
all  ma  new  hght.    You  have  brought  to  me  what  perha^co^ 

^^JT^.  "•"%^'  Ad-through  fire  and  cloud  and  storm  pSd 
not  mil  It  so  mdeed,  I  did  not  wish  it  so,  as  you  know:  but  it  cSme 
rZ^  °'  "^i  A-xJ  I  shaU  speak  to  you  of  it  as  to  my  o™^ 
LTJ  aI.^^°"^'  "o  «If-d«eption,  no  pretense  to  be  added 
tt  Tk^nw  f^/*;::  .^'*  r'^"-'^"  <V^  r  want  to  look^ 
La  rt,.  1.  7  *  ".  '°™  °^,  ""^  ^°'  y°^  's  "y  fate,  the  first 
andthe  last  passion  of  my  soul.  And  to  have  kno™  it  ^th  aU  iS 
nusery^for  nusery  there  must  be;  misery,  Jasmine,  there  ^to 
have  known  it,  to  tave  felt  it,  the  great  overWhelmir^g  thing^ 

Ur  of  jVr'r'f '  f?"  "^  ''**'' '™"«'"'-  ""^"h  thT^  revela- 
th.  „  M  ,  '"■  '^  y°"  "^^^  that  which  gives  me  place  in 
wl  H^"?  '"  on  me  the  right  to  open  doorl  which  otherwis^ 
were  closed  to  me.    You  have  done  this  for  me;  but  what  ha^ 

do  now  while  I  have  the  sight  to  see  and  the  mind  to  xmitrsta^ 
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' '  I  cannot  go  on  with  things  as  they  are.  I  cannot  face  Rudyard, 
and  give  myself  to  hourly  deception.  I  think  that  yesterday,  a 
month  ago,  I  could  have  done  so,  but  not  now.  I  cannot  walk 
the  path  which  will  be  paved  with  things  revolting  to  us  both. 
My  love  for  you,  damnable  as  it  would  seem  in  the  world's 
eyes,  prevents  it.  It  is  not  small  enough  to  be  sustained  or  made 
secure  in  its  fulfilment  by  the  devices  of  intrigue.  And  I  know  that 
if  it  is  so  with  me,  it  must  be  a  thousand  times  so  with  you.  Your 
beauty  would  fade  and  pass  under  the  stress  and  meanness  of  it; 
your  heart  would  reproach  me  even  when  you  smiled;  you  would 
leam  to  hate  me  even  when  you  were  resting  upon  my  hungry 
heart.  You  would  leam  to  loathe  the  day  when  you  said.  Let 
me  help  you.  Yet,  Jasmine,  I  know  that  you  are  mine;  that 
you  were  mine  long  ago,  even  when  you  did  not  know,  and  were 
captured  by  opportunity  to  do  what,  with  me,  you  felt  you  could 
not  do.  You  were  captured  by  it;  but  it  has  not  proved  what  it 
promised.  You  have  not  mad*  the  best  of  the  power  into  which 
you  came,  and  you  could  not  do  so,  because  the  spring  from  which 
all  the  enriching  waters  of  married  life  flow  was  dry.  Poor  Jasmine, 
poor  illusion  of  a  wild  young  heart  which  reached  out  for  the  golden 
city  of  the  mirage! 

*'But  now.  .  .  .  Two  ways  spread  out,  and  only  two,  and  one  of 
these  two  I  must  take — for  your  sake.  There  is  the  third  way,  but  I 
will  not  take  it — for  your  sake  and  for  my  own.  I  will  not  walk  in  it 
ever.  Already  my  feet  are  burned  by  the  fiery  path,  already  I  am 
choked  by  the  smoke  and  the  ashes.  No.  I  cannot  atone  for  what 
has  been,  but  I  can  try  and  gather  up  the  chances  that  are  left. 

"You  must  come  with  me  away — away,  to  start  life  afresh,  some- 
where, somehow;  or  I  must  go  alone  on  some  enterprise  from  which 
1  shall  not  return.  You  cannot  bear  what  is,  but,  together,  having 
braved  the  world,  we  could  look  into  each  other's  eyes  without 
shrinking,  knowing  that  we  had  been  at  least  true  to  each  other, 
true  at  the  last  to  the  thing  that  binds  us,  taking  what  Fate  gave 
without  repining,  because  we  had  faced  all  that  the  world  could 
do  against  us.  It  would  mean  that  I  should  leave  diplomacy  for- 
ever, give  up  all  that  so  far  has  possessed  me  in  the  business  of  life; 
but  I  should  not  lament.  I  have  done  the  one  big  thing  I  wanted 
to  do,  I  have  cut  a  swath  in  the  field.  I  have  made  some  princi- 
palities and  powers  reckon  with  me.  It  may  be  I  have  done  all  I 
was  meant  to  do  in  doing  that — it  may  be.  In  any  case,  the  thing 
1  did  would  stand  as  an  accomplished  work,  it  would  represent  one 
definite  and  original  thing;  one  piece  of  work  in  design  all  my  own, 
in  accomplishment  as  much  yours  as  mine.  ...  To  go  then — 
together — with  only  the  one  big  violence  to  the  conventions  of  the 
world,  and  take  the  law  into  our  own  hand:,?    Rudyard,  who  under- 
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stuids  life's  violence,  would  understand  that;  what  he  could  never 
underetand  would  be  perpetual  artifice,  unseemly  secietiveness.  He 
himsdf  would  have  been  a  great  fiUbuster  in  the  olden  days-  he 
would  have  earned  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs  and 
kmgs  he  conquered;  but  he  would  never  have  stolen  into  the  secret 
garden  at  mght  and  filched  with  the  hand  of  the  sneak-thief— never 
To  go  with  me— away,  and  start  afresh.  Ther«  wiU  be  alwaw 
work  to  do,  always  suffering  humanity  to  be  helped.  We  should 
help  because  we  would  have  suffered,  we  should  try  to  set  right  the 
one  great  mistake  you  made  in  not  coming  to  me  and  go  fulfilling 
the  old  promise.  To  set  that  error  right,  even  though  it  be  by 
wronging  Rudyard  by  one  great  stroke— that  is  better  than  hourly 
wronging  hun  now  with  no  surcease  of  that  w-ong.  No  no  this 
cannot  go  on.  You  could  not  have  it  so.  I  seem  to  feel  that  you 
are  writing  to  me  now,  telling  me  to  begone  forever,  saying  that  you 
had  given  me  gifts— success  and  love;  and  now  to  go  and  leave  vou 
in  peace.  ' 

"Peace,  Jasmine,  it  is  that  we  cry  for,  pray  for,  adjure  the  heavens 
for  in  the  end.  And  aU  this  vast,  passionate  love  of  mine  is  the 
strife  of  the  soul  for  peace,  for  fruition. 

"That  peace  we  may  have  in  another  way:  that  I  should  eo 
forever,  now,  before  the  terrible  bond  of  habit  has  done  its  work 
and  bound  us  in  chains  that  never  fall,  that  even  remain  when  love 
is  dead  and  gone,  binding  the  cold  cadre  to  the  living  pam  To  go 
now,  with  something  accompHshed,  and  turn  my  back  forever  on 
the  world,  with  one  last  effort  to  do  the  impossible  thing  for  some 
great  cause,  and  faU  and  be  lost  forever— do  you  not  understand? 
i'ace  It,  Jasmine,  and  try  to  see  it  in  its  true  light.  .  .  I  have  a 
:"?'*j  li^.  Caxton— you  know  him.  He  is  going  to  the  Antarctic 
to  find  the  futile  thmg,  but  the  necessary  thing  so  far  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  worid  is  concerned.  With  him,  then,  that  long  quiet 
and  m  the  far  white  spaces  to  find  peace— forever. 

"You?  .  .  .  Ah,  Jasmine,  habit,  the  habit  of  enduring  me,  is  not 
feed,  and  m  my  exit  there  would  be  the  agony  of  the  moment,  and 
thMi  the  comforting  knowledge  that  I  had  done  my  best  to  set  things 
right.  Perhaps  it  is  the  one  way  to  set  things  right;  the  fairest  to 
you,  the  kindest,  and  that  which  has  in  it  most  love.  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  great  love  ended— yours  and  mine— would  help  you  to 
give  what  you  can  give  with  fuUer  soul.  And,  maybe,  to  be  happy 
with  Rudyard  at  the  last!  Maybe,  to  be  happy  with  him,  without 
this  wonderful  throbbing  pulse  of  being,  but  with  quiet,  and  to  get 
a  measure  of  what  is  due  to  you  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Destiny 
gives  us  in  life  so  much  and  no  more :  to  some  a  great  deal  in  a  little 
time,  to  others  a  little  over  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  never  the  full  cup 
and  the  shining  sky  over  long  years.  One's  share— small  it  must  be, 
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but  one's  sharel  And  it  may  be,  in  what  has  come  to-day,  in  the 
hour  of  my  triumph,  in  the  business  of  life,  in  the  one  hour  of  re- 
vealing love,  it  may  be  I  have  had  my  share. .  . .  And  if  that  is  so, 
then  peace  should  be  my  goal,  and  peace  I  can  have  yonder  in  the 
snows.  No  one  would  guess  that  it  was  not  accident,  and  I  should 
feel  sure  that  I  had  stopped  in  time  to  save  you  from  the  worst. 
But  it  must  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

"The  third  way  I  cannot,  will  not,  take;  nor  would  you  take  it 
willingly.  It  would  sear  your  heart  and  spirit,  it  would  spoil  all 
that  makes  you  what  you  are.  Jasmine,  once  for  all  I  am  your 
lover  and  your  friend.  I  give  you  love  and  I  give  you  friendship — 
whatever  comes;  always  that,  always  friendship.  Tempus  fugil  sed 
amUiUa  est. 

"In  my  veins  is  a  river  of  fire,  and  my  heart  is  wrenched  with 
pain;  but  in  my  soul  is  that  which  binds  me  to  you,  together  or 
apart,  in  life,  in  death.  .  .  .  Good-night.  .  .  .  Good-morrow. 
;  "Your  Man, 

"Ian. 

"P.S. — I  will  come  for  your  reply  at  eleven  to-morrow. 

"Ian." 


He  folded  the  letter  slowly  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope 
which  was  lying  loose  on  the  desk  with  the  letters  he  had 
written  at  the  Trafalgar  Club,  and  had  forgotten  to  post. 
When  he  had  put  the  letter  inside  the  envelope  and 
stamped  it,  he  saw  that  the  envelope  was  one  carrying  the 
mark  of  the  Club.  By  accident  he  had  brought  it  with 
the  letters  written  there.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
refrained  from  opening  the  letter  again,  and  presently 
went  out  into  the  night  and  posted  all  his  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


TO-MORROW 


PREPARE ! 


KROOL  did  not  deep.  What  he  read  in  a  ktter  he 
had  found  in  a  haUway,  what  he  knew  of  those  dark 
events  in  South  Africa,  now  to  cuhninate  in  a  bitter  war, 
and  what,  with  the  mysterious  psychic  instinct  of  race, 
he  divined  darkly  and  powerfully,  all  kept  his  eyes  un- 
sleeping and  his  mind  disordered.  More  than  any  one, 
he  knew  of  the  inner  story  of  the  Baas'  vrouw  during  the 
past  week  and  years ;  also  he  had  knowledge  of  what  was 
soon  to  empty  out  upon  the  groaning  earth  the  entrails 
of  South  Africa;  but  how  he  knew  was  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. Even  Rudyard,  who  thought  he  read  him  like 
a  book,  only  lived  on  the  outer  boundaries  of  his  charac- 
ter. Their  alliance  was  only  the  durable  alliance  of  those 
who  have  seen  Death  at  their  door,  and  together  have 
driven  Tiim  back. 

Barry  Whalen  had  regarded  Krool  as  a  spy;  all  British- 
ers who  came  and  went  in  the  path  to  Rudyaid's  door 
had  their  doubts  or  their  dislike  of  him;  and  to  every 
servant  of  the  household  he  was  a  dark  and  isolated  figure. 
He  never  interfered  with  the  acts  of  his  fellow-servants, 
except  in  so  far  as  those  acts  affected  his  master's  comfort ; 
and  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  words  except  whei«  they 
affected  himself. 

"When  you  think  it's  a  ghost,  it's  only  Krool  wanlerin' 
w'ere  he  ain't  got  no  business,"  was  the  angry  remark  of 
the  upper-housemaid,  whom  his  sudden  appearance  had 
startled  in  a  dim  passage  one  day. 
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"Lor' I  what  a  tttm  you  give  me,  Mr.  Krool,  spooldn' 
about  where  there's  no  call  for  you  to  be,"  she  had  said 
to  him,  and  below  stairs  she  had  enlarged  upon  his  enor- 
mities greatly. 

"And  Mrs.  Byng,  she  not  like  him  better  as  we  do," 
was  the  comment  of  Lablanche,  the  lady's  maid.  "A 
snake  ia  the  grass — that  is  what  Madame  think." 

Slowly  the  night  passed  for  Krool.  His  disturbed  brain 
was  like  some  dark  wood  through  which  fiew  songless 
birds  with  wings  of  night;  through  which  sped  the  furtive 
dwellers  of  the  grass  and  the  earth-covert.  The  real  and 
the  imaginative  crowded  the  dark  purlieus.  He  was  the 
victim  of  his  blood,  his  beginnings  off  there  beyond  the 
Vaal,  where  the  veld  was  swept  by  the  lightning  and 
the  storm,  the  home  of  wild  dreams,  and  of  a  loneli- 
ness terrible  and  strange,  to  which  the  man  who  once  had 
tasted  its  awful  pleasures  returned  and  retiuned  again, 
until  he  was,  at  the  last,  part  of  its  loneliness,  its  woeful 
agitations  and  its  reposeless  quiet. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  think  or  be  like  pure 
white  people,  to  do  as  they  did.  He  was  a  child  of  the 
kopje,  the  spruit,  and  the  dun  veld,  where  men  dwelt 
with  weird  beings  which  were  not  men — ^presences  that 
whispered,  telling  them  of  tilings  to  come,  blowing  the 
warnings  of  Destiny  across  the  waste,  over  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles.  Such  as  he  always  became  apart 
and  lonely  because  of  this  companionship  of  silence  and 
the  unseen.  More  and  more  they  withdrew  themselves, 
unwittingly  and  painfully,  from  the  understanding  aAd 
companionship  of  the  usual  matter-of-fact,  commonplace, 
sensible  people— the  settler,  the  emigrant,  and  the  British 
man.  Sinister  they  became,  but  with  the  helplessness  of 
those  in  whom  the  under-spirit  of  life  has  been  working, 
estranging  them,  even  against  their  will,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
So  Krool.  estranged,  lonely,  even  in  the  heart  of  friend- 
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ly,  pushing,  jostling  London,  still  was  haunted  by  pres- 
ences which  whispered  to  him,  not  with  the  old  clearness 
of  bygone  days,  but  with  confused  utterances  and  clouded 
meaning;  and  yet  sufficient  in  dark  suggestion  for  him 
to  know  that  ill  happenings  were  at  hand,  and  that  he 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  instrument  of  Fate. 
All  night  strange  shapes  trooped  past  his  clouded  eyes, 
and  more  than  once,  in  a  half-dream,  he  called  out  to  his 
master  to  help  him  as  he  was  helped  long  ago  when  that 
master  rescued  him  from  death. 

Long  before  the  rest  of  the  house  was  stirring,  Krool 
wandered  hither  and  thither  through  the  luxurious  rooms, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  occupy  himself  with  his  master's 
clothes,  boots,  and  belongings.  At  last  he  stole  in.o 
Byng's  room  and,  stooping,  laid  something  on  the  floor; 
then  reclaiming  the  two  cables  which  Rudyard  had  read,' 
crumpled  up,  and  thrown  away,  he  crept  stealthily  from 
the  room.  His  face  had  a  sombre  and  forbidding  pleasure 
as  he  read  by  the  early  morning  light  the  discarded  mes- 
sages with  their  thunderous  warnings — "  To-morrow 
Prepare!" 

He  knew  their  meaning  well  enough.  "To-morrow" 
was  here,  and  it  would  bring  the  challenge  from  Oom 
Paul  to  try  the  might  of  England  against  the  iron  cour- 
age of  those  to  whom  the  Vierkleur  was  the  symbol 
of  sovereignty  from  sea  to  sea  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Rooinek. 

"Prepare!"  He  knew  vastly  more  than  those  respon- 
sible men  in  position  or  in  high  office,  who  should  know 
a  thousand  times  as  much  more.  He  knew  so  much  that 
was  useful— to  Oom  Paul;  but  what  he  knew  he  did  not 
himself  convey,  though  it  reached  those  who  welcomed  it 
eagerly  and  grimly.  All  that  he  knew,  another  also  near 
to  the  Baas  also  knew,  and  knew  it  before  Krool;  and 
reaped  the  reward  of  knowing. 

Krool  did  not  himself  need  to  betray  the  Baas  direct; 
and,  with  the  reasoning  of  the  native  in  him,  he  found  it 
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possible  to  let  another  be  the  means  and  the  messenger 
of  betrayal.    So  he  soothed  his  conscience. 

A  litUe  time  before  they  had  all  gone  to  Glencader, 
however,  he  had  discovered  something  concerning  this 
agent  of  Paul  Kruger  in  the  heart  of  the  Outlander  camp, 
whom  he  employed,  which  had  roused  in  him  the  worst 
passions  of  an  outcast  mind.  T^nce  then  there  had  been 
no  trafficking  with  the  traitor — the  double  traitor,  whom 
he  was  now  plotting  to  destroy,  not  becatise  he  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  but  because  he  was  a  traitor  to  the 
Baas.  In  his  evil  way,  he  loved  his  master  as  a  Caliban 
might  love  an  Apollo.  That  his  devotion  took  forms 
abnormal  and  savage  in  their  nature  was  due  to  his  origin 
and  his  blood.  That  he  plotted  to  secure  the  betrayal 
of  the  Baas'  country  and  the  Outlander  interest,  while  he 
would  have  given  his  life  for  the  Baas,  was  but  the  twisted 
sense  of  a  perverted  soul. 

He  had  one  obsession  now — ^to  destroy  Adrian  Fellowes, 
his  agent  for  Paul  Kruger  in  the  secret  places  of  British 
policy  and  in  the  house  of  the  Partners,  as  it  were.  But 
how  should  it  be  done  ?  Whi>t  should  be  the  means  ?  On 
the  very  day  in  which  Oom  Paul  would  send  his  tdtimatum, 
the  means  came  to  his  hand. 

" Prepare!"  the  cable  to  the  B.-'as  had  read.  The  Baas 
would  be  prepared  for  the  thunderbolt  to  be  hurled  from 
Pretoria;  but  he  would  have  no  preparation  for  the 
thunderbolt  which  woiUd  fall  at  his  feet  this  day  in  this 
house,  where  white  roses  welcomed  the  visitor  at  the  door- 
way and  the  beauty  of  Titians  and  Botticellis  and  Rubens' 
and  Goyas  greeted  him  in  the  luxuriant  chambers.  There 
would  be  no  preparation  for  that  war  'vhich  rages  most 
violently  at  a  fireside  and  in  the  human  heart. 
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IT  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  Rudyard  wakened.  It 
was  nearly  ten  before  he  turned  to  leave  his  room  for 
breakfast.  As  he  did  so  he  stooped  and  picked  up  an 
open  letter  lying  on  the  floor  near  the  door. 

His  brain  was  dazed  and  still  surging  with  the  terrible 
thoughts  which  had  agonized  him  the  night  before.  He 
was  as  in  a  dream,  and  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
fugitive  letter.  He  was  wondering  whether  he  would  go 
at  once  to  Jasmine  or  wait  until  he  had  finished  breakfast. 
Opemng  the  door  of  his  room,  he  saw  the  maid  entering 
to  Jasmine  with  a  gown  over  her  arm. 

No,  he  would  not  go  to  her  till  she  was  alone,  till  she 
was  dressed  and  alone.  Then  he  would  tell  her  aU,  and 
take  her  m  his  arms,  and  talk  with  her— talk  as  he  had 
never  talked  before.  Slowly,  heavily,  he  went  to  his 
study,  where  his  breakfast  was  always  eaten.  As  he  sat 
down  he  opened,  with  uninterested  inquiry,  the  letter  he 
had  picked  up  inside  the  door  of  his  room.  As  he  did  so 
he  vaguely  wondered  why  Krool  had  overlooked  it  as  he 
passed  in  and  out.  Perhaps  Krool  had  dropped  it.  His 
ey^  fell  on  the  opemng  words.  ..  His  face  turned  ashen 
white.    A  harsh  cry  broke  from  him. 

At  eleven  o'clock  to  the  minute  Ian  Stafford  entered 
Byng's  mansion  and  was  being  taken  to  Jasmine's  sitting- 
room,  when  Rudyard  appeared  on  the  staircase,  and  with 
a  peremptory  gesture  waved  the  servant  away.  Ian  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  a  terrible  change  in  Rudyard's  ap- 
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pearance.    His  face  was  haggard  and  his  warm  colour  had 
given  place  to  a  strange  blackish  tinge  which  seemed  to 
underlie  the  pallor— the  deathly  look  to  be  found  in  the 
faces  of  those  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease.    All  strength 
and  power  seemed  to  have  gone  from  the  face,  leaving  it 
tragic  with  imcontrolled  suffering.    Panic  emotion  was 
uppermost,  while  desperate  and  reckless  purpose  was 
in  his  eyes.     The  balance  was  gone  from  the  general 
character  and  his  natural  force   was  like   some  great 
gun  loose  from  its  fastenings  on  the  deck  of  a  sea-stricken 
ship.    He  was  no  longer  the  stalwart  Outlander  who  had 
done  such  great  work  in  South  Africa  and  had  such  power 
in  political  London  and  in  international  finance.    The 
demoralization  which  had  stealthily  gone  on  for  a  number 
of  years  was  now  suddenly  a  dibdcle  of  wiU  and  body. 
Of  the  superb  physical  coohiess  and  intrepid  mind  with 
which  he  had  sprung  upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House  to  rescue  Al'mah  nothing  seemed  left;  or, 
if  it  did  remain,  it  was  shocked  out  of  its  bearings.    His 
eyes  were  almost  glassy  as  he  looked  at  Ian  Stafiord, 
and  animal-like  hatred  was  the  dominating  note  of  his 
face  and  carriage. 

"Come  with  me,  Stafford;  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
he  said,  hoarsely.  "You've  arrived  when  I  wanted  y<^ 
—at  the  exact  time." 

"Yes,  I  said  I  would  come  at  eleven,"  responded  Staf- 
ford, mechanically.    "Jasmine  expects  me  at  eleven." 

"In  here,"  Byng  said,  pointing  to  a  Uttle  morning- 
room. 

As  Stafford  entered,  he  saw  -ool's  face,  malign  and 
sombre,  show  in  a  doorway  of  the  hall.  Was  he  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  Krool  ilashed  a  look  of  secret  triumph 
and  yet  of  obscure  warning?  Warning?  There  was 
trouble,  strange  and  dreadful  trouble,  here;  and  the 
wrenching  thought  had  swept  into  his  brain  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  that  he  was  to  be  the  spring  and 
centre  of  dreadful  happenings. 
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He  was  consdous  of  something  else  ptmsly  objective 
as  he  entered  the  room— of  music,  the  music  of  a  gay  light 
opera  being  played  in  the  adjoining  room,  from  which 
Ous  htOe  mommg-room  was  separated  only  by  Indian 
bead-curtains.  He  saw  idle  sunUght  play  upon  these 
beads,  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  to  which  Rudyard 
motioned  him.  He  was  also  subconsciously  aware  who 
It  was  that  played  the  piano  beyond  there  with  such  pleas- 
ant skjU.  Many  a  time  thereafter,  in  the  days  to  come 
he  would  be  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  sound  of  that 
music,  a  love -song  from  the  Ught  opera  "A  Lady  of 
London,"  which  had  just  caught  the  ears  of  the  people 
m  the  street. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  sure:  the  end  of  things  had  come— 
the  end  of  all  th'jigs  that  life  meant  to  him  had  come 
Rudyard  knew/  Rudyard,  sitting  there  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table  and  leaning  toward  him  with  a  face  where, 
in  control  of  all  else,  were  hate  and  panic  emotion— he 
knew. 

The  music  in  the  next  room  was  soft,  persistent  and 
searchmg.  As  Ian  waited  for  Rudyard  to  speak  he  was 
conscious  that  even  the  words  of  the  silly,  futile  love-song 
were  running  through  his  mind: 

"Not  like  the  roses  shall  our  Jove  be,  dear; 
Never  shall  its  lovely  petals  fade; 
Singing,  it  will  flourish  till  the  world's  last  year, 
Happy  as  the  song-birds  in  the  glade." 

Through  it  all  now  came  Rudyard's  voice. 

"  I  have  a  letter  here,"  the  voice  said,  and  he  saw  Rud- 
yard slowly  take  it  from  his  pocket.  "I  want  you  to 
read  it,  and  when  you  have  read  it,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  the  man  who  wrote  it." 

He  threw  a  letter  down  on  the  table— a  square  white 
envelope  with  the  crest  of  the  Trafalgar  Qub  upon  it. 
It  lay  face  downward,  waiting  for  his  hand. 

So  it  had  come.  His  letter  to  Jasmine  which  told  all- 
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Rudyard  had  read  it.  And  here  was  the  end  of  every- 
thing— the  roses  faded  before  they  had  bloomed  an  hour. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  flourish  "till  the  world's  last  year." 

His  hand  reached  out  for  the  letter.  With  eyes  ateiost 
blind  he  raised  it,  and  slowly  and  mechanically  took  the 
document  of  tragedy  from  the  envelope.  Why  should 
Rudyard  insist  on  his  reading  it?  It  was  a  devilish  re- 
venge, which  he  could  not  resent.  But  time— he  must 
have  time;  therefore  he  would  do  Rudyaid's  bidding, 
and  read  this  thing  he  had  written,  look  at  it  with  eyes 
in  which  Penalty  was  gathering  its  mists. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  it  all— friendship  gone  with  the 
man  before  him;  shame  come  to  the  woman  he  loved; 
misery  to  every  one;  a  home-life  shattered;  and  from  the 
souls  of  three  people  peace  banished  for  evermore. 

He  opened  out  the  pages  with  a  slowness  that  seemed 
almost  apathy,  while  the  man  opposite  clinched  his  hands 
on  the  table  spasmodically.  Still  the  music  from  the 
other  room  with  cheap,  flippant  sensuousness  stole 
through  the  burdened  air: 

"Singing,  it  win  flourish  till  the  itrorld's  last  year—" 
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He  looked  at  the  writing  vaguely,  blindly.  Why  should 
this  be  exacted  of  him,  this  futile  penalty?  Then  all  at 
once  his  sight  cleared;  for  this  handwriting  was  not  his; 
this  letter  was  not  his;  these  wild,  passionate  phrases, 
this  terrible  suggestiveness  of  meaning,  these  references 
to  the  past,  this  appeal  for  further  hours  of  love  together, 
this  abjectly  tender  appeal  to  Jasmine  that  she  would 
wear  one  of  his  white  roses  when  he  saw  her  the  next 
day — ^would  she  not  see  him  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'dock? — all  these  words  were  not  his. 

They  were  written  by  the  man  who  was  playing  the 

piano  in  the  next  room;  by  the  man  who  had  come  and 

gone  in  this  house  like  one  who  had  the  right  to  do  so; 

who  had,  as  it  were,  fed  from  Rudyard  Byng's  hand; 
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who  lived  on  what  Byng  paid  him ;  who  had  been  trusted 
with  the  innennost  life  of  the  household  and  the  liie  and 
the  business  of  the  master  of  it. 

The  letter  was  signed,  Adfion. 

His  wn  fwe  blanched  like  the  lace  of  the  man  before 
flan.  He  had  braced  himself  to  face  the  consequences  of 
his  own  letter  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he  was  face  to 
lace  with  the  consequences  of  another  man's  letter  to 
the  same  woman,  to  the  woman  uiho  had  two  lovers 
He  was  face  to  face  with  Rudyard's  tragedy,  and  with 
nis  owiL  .  .  .  She,  Jasmine,  to  whom  he  had  given  all,  for 
Whom  he  had  been  ready  to  give  up  all-caieer,  fame 
existence— was  true  to  none,  unfaithful  to  aU,  caring  for 
none,  but  pretending  to  care  for  all  three— and  for  how 
many  others?    He  choked  back  a  cry. 

*  ui^*'!:^^'."  *^*  ^^  husband's  voice  across  the 
toWe.  There  s  one  thing  to  do,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  " 
He  waved  a  hand  towards  the  music-itxnn.  "He's  in 
the  next  room  there.  I  mean  to  kill  him— to  kill  him— 
now.  I  wanted  you  to  know  why,  to  know  aU,  you 
Stafford,  my  old  friend  and  hers.  And  I'm  gaing  to  do 
it  now.    Listen  to  him  there!" 

His  words  came  brokenly  and  scarce  above  a  whisper 
but  they  were  ghastly  in  their  determination,  in  their 
loathmg,  their  blind  fury.  He  was  gone  mad,  all  the 
anmwl  m  him  alive,  the  brain  tossing  on  a  sea  of  disorder 
Now!  he  said,  suddenly,  and,  rising,  he  pushed  back 
ms  chair.    "Give  that  to  me." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  but  his  confused 
senses  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  look  in  Ian  Stafford's 
face,  a  look  so  strange,  so  poignant,  so  insistent,  that  he 
paused.  Words  could  not  have  checked  his  blind  haste 
tike  that  look.  In  the  interval  which  followed,  the  music 
from  the  other  room  struck  upon  the  ears  of  both,  with 
exasperating  insistence: 

"Not  like  the  roses  shaU  our  love  be,  dear-"? 
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Stafford  made  no  motion  to  return  the  letter.  He 
caught  and  held  Rudyaid's  eyes. 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  man  who 
wrote  this  letter,"  he  said,  thickly  and  slowly,  for  he  was 
like  one  paralyzed,  regaining  his  speech  with  blanching 
effort:  "Bjmg,  I  think  what  you  think — all  you  think; 
but  I  would  not  do  what  you  want  to  do." 

As  he  had  read  the  letter  the  whole  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion burst  upon  him.  Jasmine  had  deceived  her  hus- 
band when  she  turned  to  himself,  and  that  was  to  be 
understood — ^to  be  understood,  if  not  to  be  pardoned. 
A  woman  might  marry,  thinking  she  cared,  and  all  too 
soon,  sometimes  before  the  second  day  had  dawned,  learn 
that  shrinking  and  repugnance  which  not  even  habit  can 
modify  or  obscure.  A  girl  might  be  mistaken,  with  her 
heart  and  nature  undeveloped,  and  with  that  closer  inti- 
mate life  with  another  of  another  sex  still  untried.  With 
the  transition  from  maidenhood  to  wifehood,  fateful  be- 
yond all  transitions,  yet  unmade,  she  might  be  mistaken 
once;  as  so  many  have  been  in  the  revelations  of  first 
intimacy;  but  not  twice,  not  the  second  time.  It  was 
not  possible  to  be  mistaken  in  so  vital  a  thing  twice^ 
This  was  merely  a  wilful,  miserable  degeneracy.  Rud- 
yard  had  been  wronged — ^terribly  wronged — ^by  himself, 
by  Jasmine;  but  he  had  loved  Jasmine  since  she  was 
a  child,  before  Rudyard  came— in  truth,  he  all  but  pos- 
sessed her  when  Rudyard  came;  and  there  was  some  ex- 
planation, if  no  excuse,  for  that  betrayal;  but  this  other, 
it  was  incredible,  it  was  monstrous.  It  was  incredible, 
but  yet  it  was  true.  Thoughts  that  overturned  all  his 
past,  that  made  a  milee  of  his  life,  rushed  and  whirled 
through  his  mind  as  he  read  the  letter  with  assumed  de- 
liberation when  he  saw  what  it  was.  He  read  slowly  that 
he  might  make  up  his  mind  how  to  act,  what  to  say  and 
do  in  this  crisis.  To  do — ^what?  Jasmine  had  betrayed 
him  long  ago  when  she  had  thrown  him  over  for  Rudyard, 
and  now  she  had  betrayed  him  again  after  she  had  mar- 
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ried  Rudy^d  and  betrayed  Rudyard,  too;  and  for  whom 
th^  second  betrayal?  His  heart  seemed  to  S  ^ 
notinngness.  This  business  dated  far  beyond  y^2^?^ 
The  letter  furnished  that  siffe  evidence.  '«"«^y- 

W^*  ^,^°L^^  ^^'^'^^  his  fflind  was  made  up 
^ttodo?  Ah,butonethingtod(^-<ffllyone^gto 
dc^^ve  her  at  any  cost,  somehow  save  hit  M&er 
she  was,  whatever  she  had  done,  however  she  had^^ 
his  hfe  and  destroyed  forever  his  faith,  yet  he  ZS2 
toyed  th^  broken  man  before  him.  v^ith  the  ^k  to  £ 

ttang     Even  as  her  shameless  treatment  of  himself  smote 

heds  of  mardess  humamty-even  as  it  sickened  his  soul 
beyond  recovery  m  this  world,  up  from  the  lowest  dep^ 
rf  his  bemg  there  came  the  indestructible  thing  7^ 
^ethmg  that  never  dies,  the  love  that  defii  inji^^ 

on  knowing  aU,  endunng  all.  desiring  no  touch,  no^^ 
mi^on,  yet  prevaihng-the  indestructible  thin^. 
He  knew  now  in  a  flash  what  he  had  to  do     He  must 

^?^  T^u  T*  ^*  ^y  ""^^*-  There  was  in  the 
S^  husb^d's  eyes  the  wild,  reckless,  unseeing  thing 
which  disregards  coi^uences,  which  would  rush  bhndly 

on  the  throne  of  God  itself  to  snatch  its  vengeance.  He 
spoke  agam:  and  just  in  time. 

'■I  think  what  you  think.  Byng,  but  I  would  not  do    " 
wlwt  you  want  to  do.    I  would  do  something  else  " 

His  voice  was  strangely  quiet,  but  it  had  a  sharp  in- 
asterice  whidi  caused  Rudyard  to  turn  back  mecSally 
to  the  seat  he  had  just  left.  Stafford  saw  the  instant's 
advantage  which,  if  he  did  not  pursue,  all  would  be  lost 
diStioJ^  simulated  intense  anger  and  ia- 

"Sit  down.  Byng."  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  authority. 
He  leaned  over  the  table,  holding  the  other's  eyes,  the 
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letter  in  one  clinched  hand.  "Kill  him—,"  he  said,  and 
painted  to  the  other  room,  from  which  came  the  madden- 
ing iteration  of  the  jingling  song — "you  would  kill  him 
for  his  hellish  insolence,  for  this  infamous  attempt  to 
lead  your  wife  astray,  but  what  good  will  it  do  to  kill 
him?" 

"Not  him  alone,  but  her  too,"  came  the  savage,  \m- 
controlled  voice  from  the  uncontrolled  savagery  of  the 
soul. 

Suddenly  a  great  fear  shot  up  in  Stafford's  heart.    His 
breath  came  in  sharp,  breaking  gasps.    Had  he — had  he 
killed  Jasmine? 
"You  have  not — not  her?" 

"No— not  yet."  The  lips  of  the  avenger  suddenly 
ceased  twitching,  and  they  shut  with  ominous  certainty. 
An  iron  look  came  into  Stafford's  face.  He  had  his 
chance  now.  One  word,  one  defense  only!  It  would  do 
all,  or  all  would  be  lost — simk  in  a  sea  of  tragedy.  Di- 
plomacy had  taught  him  the  gift  of  control  of  face  and 
gesture,  of  meaning  in  tone  and  word.  He  made  an  effort 
greater  than  he  had  ever  put  forward  in  life.  He  affected 
an  enormotis  and  scornful  surprise. 

"You  think— you  dare  to  think  that  she— that  Jas- 
mine— " 
"Think,  you  say!  The  letter— that  lette:^" 
"This  letter— this  letter,  Byng— are  you  a  fool?  This 
letter,  this  preposterous  thing  from  the  imiversal  phi- 
landerer, the  effeminate  erotic!  It  is  what  it  is,  and 
it  is  no  more.  Jasmine — ^you  know  her.  Indiscreet — 
yes;  always  indiscreet  in  her  way,  in  her  own  way,  and 
always  daring.  A  coquette  always.  She  has  coquetted 
all  her  life;  she  cannot  help  it.  She  doesn't  even  know  it. 
She  led  him  on  from  sheer  wilfulness.  What  did  it  matter 
to  her  that  he  was  of  no  account  I  She  led  him  on,  to  be 
at  her  feet  like  the  rest,  like  bigger  and  better  men— like 
us  all.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  she  did  not  want 
to  master  us?  She  has  coquetted  since — ah,  you  do 
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not  know  as  I  do,  her  old  friend !  She  has  coquetted  since 
shewasahttlechUd.  Coquetted,  and  no  nZ.  WeW 
au  been  ho-  slaves-yes,  long  before  you  came-all  of  us 
Look  at  Mennaval!    She—"  ^^ 

With  a  distracted  gesture  Byng  interrupted.  "The 
world  beheves  the  worst.  Last  night,  by  accident,  I  heard 
at  J3e  Lancy  Scovel's  house  that  she  and  Mennaval-and 
now  tmS — 1 

But  into  the  rage,  the  desperation  in  the  wild  eyes,  was 
now  cr^g  an  eager  look-not  of  hope,  but  such  a  look 
as  nught  be  m  eyes  that  were  striving  to  see  through 
darkness,  looking  for  a  glimmer  of  day  in  the  black  hush 
Of  morning  before  the  dawn.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the 
stnmg  man  tossing  on  the  flood  of  disordered  under- 
st^dmg,  a  willing  castaway,  yet  stretching  out  a  hand 
to  be  saved. 

J'?}"'  ^  '^P^*-  Mennaval,  you  say,  and  to-day— 
this!  Stafford  held  up  the  letter.  "This  means  notWng 
agauKt  her  except  indiscretion,  and  indiscretion  which 
would  have  been  nothing  if  the  man  had  not  been  what 

"He  has  dared,  by  God—!" 

AU  Byng's  rage  came  back,  the  lacerated  pride,  the 
ofeided  manhood,  the  self-esteem  which  had  been  spat- 
tered by  the  mud  of  slander,  by  the  cynical  defense,  or 
the  pitymg  sohdtude  of  his  friends-of  De  Lancy  Scovel, 
B^  Whalen,  Sobieski  the  Pohsh  Jew,  Fleming,  Wolff 
Md  the  rest.  The  pity  of  these  for  him-for  Rudyard 
Byng,  because  the  flower  in  his  garden,  his  Jasmine-flower 
was  swept  by  the  blast  of  calumny !  He  sprang  from  his 
cnair  with  an  ugly  oath. 

But  Stafford  stepped  in  front  of  him.  "Sit  down  Byng 
OT  damn  yourself  forever.  If  she  is  innocent-^d  she  is 
—do  you  think  she  would  ever  Uve  with  you  again,  after 
you  had  dragged  her  name  into  the  du.t  of  the  criminal 
courts  and  through  the  reek  of  the  ha'penny  press?  Do 
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you  think  Jasmine  would  ever  forgive  you  for  suspecting 
her?  K  you  want  to  drive  her  from  you  forever,  then  kill 
him,  and  go  and  tell  her  that  you  suspect  her.  I  know 
her— I  have  known  her  all  her  life,  long  before  you  came. 
I  care  what  becomes  of  her.  She  has  many  who  care 
what  becomes  of  her— her  father,  her  brother,  many  men, 
and  many  women  who  have  seen  her  grow  up  without  a 
mother.  They  understand  her,  they  believe  in  her,  be- 
cause they  have  known  her  over  all  the  years.  They 
know  her  better  than  you.  Perhaps  they  care  for  her— 
perhaps  any  one  of  them  cares  for  her  far  more  than 
you  do." 

Now  there  came  a  new  look  into  the  big,  stanng  eyes. 
Byng  was  as  one  fascinated;  light  was  breaking  in  on  his 
i-age,  his  besmirched  pride,  his  vengeance;  hope  was 
stealing  tremblingly  into  his  face. 

"  She  was  more  to  ine  than  all  the  world— than  twenty 
worlds.    She — " 

He  hesitated,  then  his  voice  broke  and  his  body  sud- 
denly shook  viol-mtly,  as  tears  rose  in  the  far,  deep  wells 
of  feeling  and  tried  to  reach  the  fevered  eyes.  He  leaned 
his  head  in  his  big,  awkward  hands. 

Stafford  saw  the  way  of  escape  for  Jasmine  slowly 
open  out,  and  went  on  quickly.  "You  have  neglected 
her"— Rudyard's  head  came  up  in  angry  protest— 
"not  wilfully;  but  you  have  negleci^d  her.  You  have 
been  too  easy.  You  should  lead,  not  follow,  where 
a  woman  is  concerned.  All  women  are  indiscreet,  all 
are  a  little  dishonourable  on  opportunity;  but  not 
in  the  big  way,  only  in  the  small,  contemptible  way, 
according  to  our  a)de.  We  men  are  dishonourable  in 
the  big  way  where  they  are  concerned.  You  have 
neglected  her,  Byng,  because  you  have  not  said,  'This 
way.  Jasmine.  Come  with  me.  I  want  you;  and  you 
must  come,  and  come  now.'  She  wanted  your  society, 
wanted  you  all  the  time;  but  while  you  did  not  have  her 
on  the  leash  she  went  playing— playing.  That  is  it,  and 
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that  is  all.  And  now,  if  you  want  to  keep  her,  if  you 
want  her  to  live  on  with  you,  I  warn  you  not  to  tell  her 
you  know  of  the  insult  this  letter  contains,  nor  ever 
say  what  would  make  her  think  you  suspected  A#r.  If 
you  do,  you  will  bid  good-bye  to  her  forever.  She  has 
bold  blood  in  her  veins,  rash  blood.  Her  grandfather—" 
"I  know— I  know."  The  tone  was  credulous,  under- 
standing now.    Hope  stole  into  the  distorted  face. 

"She  would  resent  your  suspicion.  She,  then,  would 
do  the  mad  thing,  not  you.  She  would  be  as  frenzied 
as  you  were  a  moment  ago;  and  she  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  If  you  dared  to  hint  outside  in  the  world,  that 
you  believed  her  guilty,  there  are  some  of  her  old  friends 
who  would  feel  like  doing  to  you  what  you  want  to  do  to 
that  libertine  in  there,  to  Al'mah's  lover — " 
"Good  God,  Stafford— wait  1" 

"I  don't  mean  Barry  Whalen,  Fleming,  De  Lancy 
Scovel,  and  the  r  st.  They  are  not  her  old  fnends,  and 
they  weren't  youis  once— that  breed;  but  the  others  who 
are  the  best,  of  whom  you  come,  over  there  in  Hereford- 
shire, in  Dorset,  in  Westmorland,  where  your  and  her 
people  lived,  *id  mine.  You  have  been  too  long  among 
the  Outlanders,  Byng.  Come  back,  and  bring  Jasmine 
with  you.  And  as  for  this  letter^—" 
Byng  reached  out  his  hand  for  it. 
"No,  it  contains  an  insult  to  your  wife.  If  you  get  it 
into  your  hands,  you  will  read  it  again,  and  then  you  will 
do  some  foolish  thing,  for  you  have  lost  grip  of  yourself. 
Here  is  the  only  place  for  such  stuff— an  outburst  of 
sensuality  1" 

He  threw  the  letter  suddenly  into  the  fire.  Rudyard 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  though  to  reclaim  it,  but  stood  still, 
bewildered,  as  he  saw  Stafford  push  it  farther  into  the 
coals. 

Silent,  they  watched  shrivel  such  evidence  as  brings 
ruin  upon  men  and  women  in  courts  of  law. 
"Leave  the  whde  thint  — leave  Fellowes  to  me," 
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Stafford  said,  after  a  slight  pause.  "  I  will  deal  with  him. 
He  shall  leave  the  country  to-night.  I  will  see  to  that. 
He  shall  go  for  three  years  at  least.  Do  not  see  him. 
You  will  not  contain  yourself,  and  for  your  own  chance 
of  happiness  with  the  woman  you  love,  you  must  do 
nothing,  nothing  at  all  now." 

"He  has  keys,  papers — " 

"I  will  see  to  that;  I  will  see  to  everything.  Now  go, 
at  once.  There  is  enough  for  you  to  do.  The  war,  Oom 
Paul's  war,  will  be  on  us  to-day.  Do  you  hear,  Byng — 
to-day!  And  you  have  work  to  do  for  this  your  native 
country  and  for  South  Africa,  your  adopted  country. 
England  and  the  Transvaal  will  be  at  each  other's  throat 
before  night.  You  have  work  to  do.  Do  it.  You  are 
needed.  Go,  and  leave  this  wretched  business  in  my 
hands.    I  will  deal  with  Pellowes— adequately." 

The  rage  had  faded  from  Byng's  fevered  eyes,  and  now 
there  was  a  moisture  in  them,  a  look  of  incalculable  relief. 
To  believe  in  Jasmine,  that  was  everything  to  him.  He 
had  not  seen  her  yet,  not  ance  he  left  the  white  rose  on 
her  pillow  last  night— Adrian  Fdlowes'  tribute;  and  after 
he  had  read  the  letter,  he  had  had  no  wislf  to  see  her  till 
he  had  had  his  will  and  done  away  with  Fellowes  forever. 
Then  he  would  see  her— for  the  last  time:  and  she  should 
die,  too,— with  himself.  That  had  been  his  purpose.  Now 
all  was  changed.  He  would  not  see  her  now,  not  till 
Fellowes  was  gone  forever.  Then  he  would  come  again, 
and  say  no  word  which  would  let  her  think  he  knew  what 
Fellowes  had  written.  Yes,  Stafford  was  right.  She 
must  not  know,  and  they  must  start  again,  begin  life 
again  together,  a  new  understanding  in  his  heart,  new 
purposes  in  their  existence.  In  these  few  minutes  Staf- 
ford had  taught  him  much,  had  showed  him  where  he  had 
been  wrong,  had  revealed  to  him  Jasmine's  nature  as  he 
never  really  understood  it. 

At  the  docM',  as  Stafford  helped  him  ott  with  a  Eg^t 
overcoat,  he  took  a  revolver  from  his  pocket. 
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^_  "That's  the  proof  of  what  I  meant  to  do,"  he  said- 

and  this  is  proof  of  what  I  mean  to  do,"  he  added,  as 
he  handed  over  the  revolver  and  Stafford's  fingers  grasped 
It  with  a  nervous  force  which  he  misinterpreted. 

"Ah  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  sadly,  "you  don't  quite  trust 
me  yet— not  quite,  Stafford;  and  I  don't  wonder;  but 
It  s  all  right.  .  .  .  You've  been  a  good,  good  friend  to  us 
both,  he  added.  "  I  wish  Jasmine  might  know  how  good 
a  fnend  you  ve  been.  But  never  mind.  We'll  pay  the 
debt  sometime,  somehow,  she  and  I.  When  shall  I  see 
you  again?" 

At  that  moment  a  clear  voice  rang  out  cheerily  in  the 
distance.    "  Rudyard— where  are  you,  Ruddy  ?"  it  called. 

A  Hght  broke  over  Byng's  haggard  face.  "Not  yet?" 
he  asked  Stafford. 

"No,  not  yet,"  was  the  reply,  and  Byng  was  pushed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  street. 

"Ruddy— where  are  you,  Ruddy?"  sang  the  voice  like 
a  mormng  song. 

Then  there  was  silence,  save  for  the  music  in  the  room 
beyond  the  little  room  where  the  two  men  had  sat  a  few 
moments  ago. 

The  music  was  still  poured  forth,  but  the  tune  was 
changed.  Now  it  was  "  Pagliacd  "^that  wonderful  pas- 
sage where  the  injured  husband  pours  out  his  soul  in 
agony. 

Stafford  closed  the  doors  of  the  Httle  room  where  he 
and  Byng  had  sat,  and  stood  an  instant  listening  to  the 
rnusic.  He  shuddered  as  the  passionate  notes  swept  over 
his  senses.  In  this  music  was  the  note  of  the  character 
of  the  man  who  played— sensuous  emotion,  sensual  de- 
hght.  There  are  men  who  by  nature  are  as  the  daughters 
of  the  mght,  primary  prostitutes,  with  no  minds,  no  moral 
sense;  only  a  sensuous  organization  which  has  a  gift  of 
shaUow  beauty,  while  the  life  is  never  deep  enough  for 
tears  nor  high  enough  for  real  joy. 

In  Stafford's  pocket  was  the  revolver  which  Byng  had 
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given  him.    He  took  it  out,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  flush  swept 
over  his  face,  and  every  nerve  of  his  body  tingled. 

"That  way  out?"  he  thought.  "How  easy^-«uid  how 
selfish.  ...  If  one's  life  only  concerned  oneself.  .  .  .  But 
it's  only  partly  one's  own  from  first  to  last."  . . .  Then  his 
tiioughts  turned  again  to  the  man  who  was  playing  "  Pag- 
Ikcd."  "  I  have  a  greater  right  to  do  it  than  Byng,  and 
I'd  have  a  greater  joy  in  doing  it;  but  whatever  he  is, 
it  is  not  all  his  fault."  Again  he  shuddered.  "No  man 
makes  love  like  that  to  a  woman  unless  she  lets  him, .  . . 
until  she  lets  him."  Then  he  looked  at  the  Ste  where 
the  cruel  testimony  had  shrivelled  into  smoke.  "If  it 
had  been  read  to  a  jury  ...  Ah,  my  God!  How  many 
he  must  have  written  her  like  that .  .  .  How  often.  . .  ." 

With  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  together.  "What  does 
It  matter  now  I  All  things  have  come  to  an  end  for  me. 
There  is  only  one  way.  My  letter  to  her  showed  it.  But 
this  must  be  setUed  first.  Then  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time,  to  make  her  understand.  .  .  ." 

He  went  to  the  beaded  curtain,  raised  it,  and  stepped 
mto  the  flood  of  warm  sunlight.  The  voluptuous, 
agonizing  music  came  in  a  wave  over  Mm.  Tragedy, 
poignant  misery,  rang  through  every  note,  swelled  in  a 
stream  which  drowned  the  senses.  This  man-devil  could 
play,  Stafford  remarked,  cynically,  to  himself. 

"A  moment— Fellowes,"  he  said,  sharply. 

The  music  frayed  into  a  discard  and  stopped. 
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THERE  was  that  in  Stafford's  tone  which  made  Fd- 
lowes  tt^-n  with  a  start.  It  was  to  this  room  that 
Fdlow^  had  beg^  Jasmine  to  come  this  morning,  in 
the  letter  wkch  Krool  had  so  carefully  placed  to  his 
master  to  find,  after  having  read  it  himself  with  minute 
scrutiny.  It  was  m  this  room  they  had  met  so  often  in 
those  ^3^  when  Rudyard  was  in  South  Afnca,  and  where 
muac  had  been  the  medium  of  an  intimacy  which  had 
aothmg  for  its  warrant  save  eternal  vanity  and  curiosity 
fte  wil  genius  of  the  race  of  women.  Hete  it  was  that 
Krool  s  antipathy  to  Jasmine  and  fierce  hatred  of  PeUowes 
had  berai  nurtured.  Krool  had  haunted  the  room,  de- 
aling the  Old  of  It  aU;  but  he  had  been  disarmed  by  a 
smihng  kmdness  on  Jasmine's  part,  which  shook  his  pur- 
pose again  and  again. 

It  had  aU  been  a  problem  which  Kixxil's  furtive  mind 
faUed  to  master.  If  he  went  to  the  Baas  with  his  sus- 
IMCKMs,  the  chance  was  that  he  would  be  flayed  with  a 
sjambok  and  turned  into  the  streets;  if  he  warned  Jas- 
nime,  the  same  thing  might  happen,  or  worse.  But  fate 
had  at  last  played  into  his  hands,  on  the  very  day  that 
Oom  Paul  had  chaUenged  destiny,  when  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  ruin  of  the  hated  Englidi. 

Pate  had  sent  him  through  the  hallway  between  Tas- 
nunes^d  Rudyard's  rooms  in  the  moment  when  Jas- 
mme  ^dropped  PeUowes'  letter;  and  he  had  s«m  it 
taiL  He  knew  not  what  it  was,  but  it  might  be  of  im- 
portance, for  he  had  seen  PeUowes'  handwriting  on  an 
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envelope  among  those  waiting  for  Jasmine's  return  home. 
In  a  far  dark  comer  he  had  waited  till  he  saw  Lablanche 
enter  her  mistress'  room  hurriedly,  without  observing 
the  letter.  Then  he  caught  it  up  and  stole  away  to  the 
library,  where  he  read  it  with  malevolent  eyes. 

He  had  left  this  fateful  letter  where  Rudyard  would 
see  it  when  he  rose  in  the  morning.  All  had  worked  out 
as  he  had  planned,  and  now,  with  his  ear  against  the  door 
which  led  from  the  mttsic-room,  he  strained  to  hear  what 
passed  between  Stafford  and  Fellowes. 

"Well,  what  is  it.'"  asked  Fellowes,  with  an  attempt 
to  be  casual,  though  there  was  that  in  Stafford's  face 
which  gave  him  anxiety,  he  knew  not  why.  He  had  ex- 
pected Jasmine,  and,  instead,  here  was  Stafford,  who  had 
been  so  much  with  her  of  late;  who,  with  Mennaval,  had 
occupied  so  much  of  her  time  that  she  had  scarcely  spoken 
to  him,  and,  when  she  did  so,  it  was  with  a  detachment 
which  excluded  him  from  intimate  consideration. 

His  face  wore  a  mechanical  smile,  as  his  pale  blue  eyes 
met  the  dark  intensity  of  Stafford's.  But  slowly  the 
peach-bloom  of  his  cheeks  faded  and  his  long,  tapering 
fingers  played  nervously  with  the  leather-trimming  of  the 
piano-stool. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Stafford?"  he  added,  with 
attempted  nonchalance. 

"There  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me,"  was  the  mean- 
ing reply,  "  but  there  is  something  you  can  do  ad- 
vantageously for  yourself,  if  you  will  think  it  worth 
while." 

"Most  of  us  are  ready  to  do  otuselves  good  turns. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

"You  will  wish  to  avoid  it,  and  yet  you  will  do  your- 
self a  good  turn  in  not  avoiding  it." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  talk  in  diplomatic  circles — 
cryptic,  they  call  it,  don't  they?" 

Stafford's  chin  hardened,  and  a  look  of  repulsion  and 
disdain  crossed  over  his  face. 
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"It  is  more  cryptic,  I  confess,  than  the  letter  which 
will  cause  you  to  do  yourself  a  good  tum." 

Now  Fellowes'  face  turned  white.  "What  letter?"  he 
asked,  in  a  sharp,  querulous  voice. 

"The  letter  you  wrote  Mrs.  Byng  from  the  Trafalgar 
Uub  yesterday." 

Fellowes  maide  a  feint,  an  attempt  at  bravado.  "What 
business  is  it  of  yours,  anyhow?  Whet  rig^its  have  you 
got  in  Mrs.  Byng's  letters?" 

"Only  what  I  get  from  a  higher  authority." 

"Are  you  in  sweet  spiritual  partnership  with  the 
Trinity?" 

"The  higher  authority  I  mean  is  Mr.  Byng.  Let  us 
have  no  tricks  with  words,  you  fool." 

Fellowes  made  an  ineffective  attempt  at  self-possession. 

"What  the  devil  .  .  .  why  should  I  listen  to  you?" 
There  was  a  peevish  stubbornness  in  the  tone. 

"Why  should  you  listen  tome?  Well,  because  I  have 
saved  your  life.  That  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  you 
to  listen." 

"Damnation— speak  out,  if  you've  got  anything  to 
say  I  I  don't  see  what  you  mean,  and  you  are  damned 
officious.  Yes,  that's  it— damned  officious."  The  peev- 
ishness was  becoming  insolent  recklessness. 

Slowly  Stafford  drew  from  his  pock  t  the  revolver  Rud- 
yard  had  given  him.  As  Fellowes  caught  sight  of  the 
glittering  steel  he  fell  back  against  the  piano-stool,  making 
a  clatter,  his  face  livid. 

Stafford's  lips  curled  with  contempt.  "Don't  squirm 
so,  Fellowes.  I'm  not  going  to  use  it.  But  Mr.  Byng 
had  it,  and  he  was  going  to  use  it.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  do  it  when  I  appeared.  I  stopped  him  ...  I  will 
tell  you  how.  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  believe  that 
she  was  absolutely  innocent,  that  you  had  omy  been 
an  insufferably  insolent,  presumptuous,  and  lecherous 
cad— which  is  true.  I  said  that,  though  you  deserved 
shooting,  it  would  only  bring  scandal  to  Rudyard  Byng's 
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honourable  wife,  who  had  been  insulted  by  the  lover  of 
Al'mah  and  the  would-be  betrayer  of  an  honest  girl— of 
Jigger's  sister.  .  .  .  Yes,  you  may  well  start.  I  know  of 
what  stuff  you  are,  how  you  had  the  soul  and  body  of 
one  of  the  most  credulous  and  wonderful  women  in  the 
world  in  your  hands,  and  you  went  scavenging.  Prom 
Al'mah  to  the  flower-girl!  ...  I  think  1  should  like 
to  kill  you  myself  for  what  you  tried  to  do  to  Jigger's 
sister;  and  if  it  wasn't  here"— he  handled  the  little  steel 
weapon  with  an  eager  fondness—"  I  think  I'd  do  it.  You 
are  a  pest." 

Cowed,  shivering,  abject,  Fellowes  nervously  fell  back. 
His  body  crashed  upon  the  keys  of  the  piano,  producing 
a  hideous  discord.  Startled,  he  sprang  aside  and  with 
trembling  hands  made  gestures  of  appeal. 

"Don't — don'tl  Can't  you  see  I'm  willing!  What  is 
it  you  want  me  to  do?  I'll  do  it.  Put  it  away.  ...  Oh, 
my  God— Oh!"  His  bkxxlless  Kps  were  drawn  over  his 
teeth  in  a  grimace  of  terror. 

With  an  exclamation  of  contempt  Stafford  put  the 
weapon  back  into  his  pocket  again.  "Pull  yourself  to- 
gether," he  said.  "Your  life  is  safe  for  the  moment;  but 
I  can  say  no  more  than  that.  After  I  had  proved  the 
lady's  innocence— you  understand,  ajter  I  had  proved  the 
lady's  innocence  to  him — " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  came  the  hoarse  reply. 
,  "After  that,  I  said  I  would  deal  with  you;  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  to  do  so.    I  said  that  you  would  leave 
England  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  you  would 
not  return  within  three  years.    That  was  my  pledge. 
You  are  prepared  to  fulfil  it?" 
"To  leave  England!    It  is  impossible—" 
"Perhaps  to  leave  it  permanently,  and  not  by  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  either,  might  be  worse,"  was  the  cold,  sav- 
age reply.    "Mr.  Byng  made  his  terms." 

Pellowes  shivered.  "What  am  I  to  do  out  of  Eng- 
land—but, yes,  I'll  go,  I'll  go,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  the 
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look  in  SUfford'.  face  and  thought  of  the  revolver  so 
near  to  Stafford's  hand. 

..v^*"'-,?*  "'^  y°"  '^  80."  wat  the  stem  retort. 
You  will  go,  just  as  I  say." 

||What  shaU  I  do  abroad?"  wailed  the  weak  voire 
'What  you  have  always  done  here,  I  suppw.;    li- 
on others,"  was  the  crushing  reply.    "The  ventv  • 
changed,  but  you  won't  change,  not  you.    If  I  vv 
I'd  try  and  not  meet  Jigger  before  you  go.    lit;  i- ,  i , 
know  quite  what  it  is,  but  he  knows  enough  to  .nake  l.n 
reckless." 

Fellowes  moved  towards  the  door  in  a  stumbling  ^  d 
of  way.    "I  have  some  things  up-stairs,"  he  said. 

"They  will  be  sent  after  you  to  your  chambers.  Gi'-  • 
me  the  keys  to  the  desk  in  the  seoetary's  room." 

"I'll  go  myself,  and—" 

"You  will  leave  this  house  at  once,  and  everything  will 
te  sent  after  you— everything.  Have  no  fear.  I  will  send 
ttem  rnyself ,  and  your  letters  and  private  papers  will  not 

be  read You  feel  you  can  rely  on  me  for  that— eh?" 

Yes  ...  I'll  go  now  .  .  .  abroad  .  .  .  where?" 

"Where  you  please  outside  the  United  Kingdom." 

Fellowes  passed  heavily  out  through  the  other  room, 

r  i?  ^^^  *^  *'®*"  ^^^  ''y  Stafford,  where  his  fate 
had  been  decided.  He  put  on  his  overcoat  nervously  and 
went  to  the  outer  door.  ' 

Stafford  came  up  to  him  again.     "You  understand, 

there  must  be  no  attempt  to  communicate  here You 

will  observe  this?" 

Fellowes  nodded.    "Yes,  I  will Good-right,"  he 

added,  absently. 

"Good-day,"  answered  Stafford,  mechanicaUy. 

'The  outer  door  shut,  and  Stafford  turned  again  to  the 
httle  room  where  so  much  had  happened  which  must 

change  so  many  Uves,  bring  so  many  tears,  divert  so  manv 
streams  of  life. 

How  still  the  house  seemed  now!    It  had  lost  all  its 
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charm  and  homelikeness.  He  felt  stifled.  Yet  there 
was  the  warm  sun  streaming  through  the  doorway  of 
the  music-room,  making  the  beaded  curtains  shine  like 
gold. 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  morning-room, 
looking  in  with  bitter  reflection  and  dreading  beyond 
words  what  now  must  come — ^his  meeting  with  Jasmine, 
the  story  he  must  tell  her,  and  the  exposure  of  a  truth  so 
naked  that  his  nature  revolted  from  it,  he  heard  a  foot- 
step behind  him.    It  was  Krool. 

Stafford  looked  at  the  saturnine  face  and  wondered  how 
much  he  knew;  but  there  was  no  glimmer  of  revelation  in 
Krool's  impassive  look.  The  eyes  were  always  painful 
in  their  deep  animal-like  glow,  and  they  seemed  more  than 
usually  intense  this  morning;  that  was  all. 

"Will  you  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Byng,  and 
say — " 

Krool,  with  a  gesture,  stopped  him. 

"Mrs.  Byng  is  come  now,"  he  said,  making  a  gesture 
towards  the  staircase.  Then  he  stole  away  towards  the 
servants'  quarters  of  the  house.  His  work  had  been  well 
done,  of  its  kind,  and  he  could  now  await  consequences. 

StafiEord  turned  to  the  staircase  and  saw — in  blue,  in 
the  old  sentimental  blue — ^Jasmine  slowly  descending,  a 
strange  look  of  apprehension  in  her  face. 

Immedii.tely  after  calling  out  for  Rudyard  a  little  while 
before,  she  had  discovered  the  loss  of  Adrian  Fellowes' 
letter.  Hours  before  this  she  had  read  and  te-read 
fan's  letter,  that  document  of  pain  and  purpose,  of 
tragical,  inglorious,  fatal  purpose.  She  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  an  air  of  impending  catastrophe  about  her 
now.  Or  was  it  that  the  catastrophe  had  come?  She 
had  not  asked  for  Adrian  Fellowes'  letter,  for  if  any 
servant  had  found  it,  and  had  not  returned  it,  it  was 
useless  asking;  and  if  Rudyard  had  found  it — if  Rud}^ard 
had  found  it  ...  ! 

Where  was  Rudyard?    Why  had  he  not  came  to  bet? 
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Why  had  he  not  eaten  the  breakfast  which  stiU  lay  un- 
touched on  the  tabic  of  his  study  ?    Where  was  Rudyard  > 
lans  eyes  looked  straight  into  hers  as  she  came  down 
the  stwcase,  and  there  was  that  in  them  which  paralyzed 

?•■  v^^*  f\^  ^^^"^  ^  *^°^  *°  ^Snore  the  apprehension 
which  filled  her  soul. 

"Good-morning.  Am  I  so  very  late?"  she  said,  gaily, 
to^him,  though  there  was  a  hollow  note  in  her  voice. 

"You  are  just  in  time,"  he  answered  in  an  even  tone 
which  told  nothing. 

"Dear  me,  what  a  gloomy  face!  What  has  hap- 
pened? What  is  it?  There  seems  to  be  a  Cassandra 
atmosphere  about  the  place— and  so  early  in  the  dav 
too."  '' 

"It  is  full  noon— and  past,"  he  said,  with  acute  mean- 
mg,  as  her  daintily  shod  feet  met  the  floor  of  the  hallway 
and  ghded  towards  him.  How  often  he  had  admired  that 
pretty  flitting  of  her  feet ! 

As  he  looked  at  her  he  was  conscious,  with  a  new  force 
of  the  wonder  of  that  hair  on  a  Uttle  head  as  queenly  as 
ever  was  given  to  tlie  modem  world.  And  her  face, 
aibeit  pale,  and  with  a  strange  tremulousness  in  it  now' 
was  like  that  of  some  fairy  dame  painted  by  Greuze! 
AU  last  mght's  agony  was  gone  from  the  rare  blue  eyes 
whose  lashes  drooped  so  ravishingly  betimes,  though  that 
droop  was  not  there  as  the  looked  at  Ian  now. 

She  beat  a  foot  nervously  on  the  floor.  "What  is  it- 
why  this  Euripidean  air  in  my  simple  home?  There's 
something  wrong,  I  see.  What  is  it?  Come,  what  is 
It,  Ian?" 

Hesitatingly  she  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  but  there 

was  no  lovmg-Wndness  in  his  look.    The  arms  which  yes- 

^°^—°^y  yesterday— had  clasped  her  passionately 

and  hungrily  to  his  breast  now  hung  inert  at  his  side.    His 
eyes  were  strange  and  hard. 

"Will  you  come  in  here,"  he  said,  in  an  arid  voice,  and 
held  wide  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  and  Rudyard 
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had  settled  the  fiist  chapter  of  the  future  and  closed  the 
book  of  the  past. 

She  entered  with  hesitating  step.  Then  he  shut  the 
door  with  an  accentuated  softness,  and  came  to  the  table 
where  he  had  sat  with  Rudyard.  Mechanically  she  took 
the  seat  which  Rudyard  had  occupied,  and  looked  at  him 
across  the  table  with  a  dread  conviction  stealing  over  her 
face,  robbing  it  of  every  vestige  of  its  heavenly  colour, 
giving  her  eyes  a  staring  and  solicitous  look. 

"Well,  what  is  it?  Can't  you  speak  and  have  it  over?" 
she  asked,  with  desperate  impatience. 

"  Fellowes'  letter  to  you — ^Rudyard  found  it,"  he  said, 
abruptly. 

She  fell  back  as  though  she  had  been  struck,  then  re- 
covered herself.     "  You  read  it?"  she  gasped. 

"Rudyard  made  me  read  it.  I  came  in  when  he  was 
just  about  to  kill  Fellowes." 

She  gave  a  short,  sharp  cry,  which  with  a  spasm  of 
determination  her  fingers  stopped. 

"Kill  him — ^why?"  she  asked  in  a  weak  voice,  looking 
down  at  her  trembling  hands  which  lay  clasped  on  the 
table  before  her. 

"The  letter— Fellowes'  letter  to  you." 

"I  dropped  it  last  night,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  grown 
strangely  impersonal  and  colourless.  "I  dropped  it  in 
Rudyard's  room,  I  suppose." 

She  seemed  not  to  have  any  idea  of  excluding  the 
terrible  facts,  but  to  be  speaking  as  it  were  to  herself  and 
of  something  not  vital,  though  her  whole  person  was 
transformed  into  an  agony  which  congealed  the  life- 
blood. 

Her  voice  sounded  tuneless  and  ragged.  "He  read  it 
— Rudyard  read  a  letter  which  was  not  addressed  to  him  I 
He  read  a  letter  addressed  to  me — ^he  read  my  letter.  . .  . 
It  gave  me  no  chance." 

"No  chance — ?" 

A  bitter  indignation  was  added  to  the  cheerless  discord 
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of  her  tones     "Yes.  I  had  a  chance,  a  last  chance-if  he 
h^not  «ad  the  letter.    But  now,  there  is  n^^^.  ^' 
You  read  it.  too.    You  read  the  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  me.     No  nwtter  what  it  was-myTtt^ 
you  read  it."  '   leuer. 

fh'l^^f^^  "f '1*°  "^^i^  terrible  agitation,  'Read 
that  letter,  and  then  teU  me  what  you  ttoJc  of  the  mS 

you,  the  letter  I  posted  to  you  last  night.    I  thought  it 
was  my  letter  to  you."  "lougnt  it 

Her  eyes  had  a  sudden  absent  look.  It  was  as  though 
she  wei^  speaking  in  a  tiai.ce.  "I  answered  that  Irtto 
-your  letter  I  answered  it  this  morning.  Here  is  th^ 
answer  .  .  here."  She  laid  a  letter  on  the  tabk  ^o« 
him.  then  drew  it  back  again  into  her  lap.  "Now  it  does 
not  matter.     But  it  gives  me  no  chance.  .      .r"''°^^ 

There  was  a  world  of  despair  and  remorse  in  her  voice 
^Ji^sZr^'^'^''-    ■'^-'--.-chance," 

"Rudyard  did  not  kill  him.?"  she  asked,  slowly  and 
ch^rlessly,  after  a  moment,  as  though  repeating  a  ksson. 

"I  stopped  him.    I  prevented  him  " 
„n!'..T°"  P^^ented  him-why?"    Her  eyes  had  a  look  of 
unutterable  confusion  and  trouble.     "Why  did  you  ore- 
vent  It — ^you?"  '^ 

"That  would  have  hurt  you-the  scandal,  the  grimy 
press,  the  world."  e""'y 

Her  voice  was  tuneless,  and  yet  it  had  a  strange,  piteous 
poignancy.  "It  would  have  hurt  me-yes.  Why  did 
you  not  want  to  hurt  me?"  ' 

He  did  not  answer.  His  hands  had  gone  into  his 
pockets,  as  though  to  steady  their  wild  nervousnes,s  and 
one  had  grasped  the  Uttle  weapon  of  steel  which  Rudyard 
had  given  him  It  produced  some  strange,  malignant 
effect  on  his  mmd.  Everything  seemed  to  stop  in  him 
and  he  was  suddenly  possessed  by  a  spiiit  whic.  earned 
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him  into  that  same  region  where  Rudyard  had  been.  It 
was  the  region  of  the  abnormal.  In  it  one  moves  in  a 
dream,  majestically  unresponsive  to  all  outward  things, 
numb,  unconcerned,  disregarding  all  except  one's  own 
agony,  which  seems  to  neutralize  the  universe  and  reduce 
all  life's  problems  to  one  formula  of  solution. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him  that  stopped  him?"  Hbe 
asked  in  a  whisper  of  awed  and  dreadful  interest,  as,  after 
an  earthquake,  a  survivor  would  speak  in  the  stiUness  of 
dead  and  unburied  millions. 

"I  said  the  one  thing  to  say,"  he  answered  after  a 
moment,  involuntarily  lajdng  the  pistol  on  the  table  be- 
fore him — doing  it,  as  it  were,  without  conscious  knowl- 
edge. 

It  fascinated  Jasmine,  the  ugly,  deadly  little  vehicle 
of  oblivion.  Her  eyes  fastened  on  it,  and  for  an  instant 
stared  at  it  transfixed;  then  she  recovered  herself  and 
spoke  again. 

"What  was  the  one  thing  to  say?"  she  whispered. 

"That  )rau  were  innocent — absolutely,  that — " 

Suddenly  she  burst  into  wild  laughter— shrill,  acrid, 
cheerless,  hysterical,  her  face  turned  upward,  her  hands 
clasped  under  her  chin,  her  body  shaking  with  what  was 
not  laughter,  but  the  terrifying  agitation  of  a  broken 
organism. 

He  waited  till  .she  had  recovered  somewhat,  and  then 
he  repeated  his  words. 

"I  said  that  you  were  innocent  absolutely;  that  Fel- 
lowes'  letter  was  the  insolence  and  madness  of  a  volupt- 
uary, that  you  had  only  been  wilful  and  indiscreet,  and 
that—" 

In  a  low,  mechanical  tone  from  which  was  absent  any 
agitation,  he  told  her  all  he  had  said  to  Rudyard,  and 
what  Rudyard  had  said  to  him.  Every  word  had  been 
burned  into  his  brain,  and  nearly  every  word  was  now 
repeated,  while  she  sat  silent,  looking  at  her  hands  clasped 
on  the  table  before  her.  When  he  came  to  the  point  where 
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exZ^o„r  ;^:  L"^  ^'^''^  "«»>*•  ^'^  be  the  lord  high 
_  How  strange  his  name  sounded  on  her  Kds  now-f,.r 

"Rudyard  did  not  think  of  kiUing  vou  I  <«,nn«.o  •■   i, 
w^t  on.  presently,  with  a  bitter  ISofZTs  ^d 
a  sardonic  note  creeping  into  the  voice.  ^' 

know-    £teslS;"thr^""^''  '^f  ^-  "-  ^- 
voluntarilv     -tT  f°"«*'*  **=  weapon  on  the  table  in- 
TOluatanJy        That  would  have  been  easy  enough."  he 
added        I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  or  of  Pelliw^ 
but  only  of  you— and  Rudyard."  ^euowes. 

'Only  of  mt^and  Rudyard."  she  reoeated  with  ^,~, 
mg  eyes,  which  suddenly  Lcame  alivl'^l^SfeX 
ar^^  passion  and  wildness.    "Wasn't  it'rathTlat  fof 

U^A  ^°^^^  !^^  ^  ^y°''^  endurance.    He  los-  and 
leaned  across  the  table  towards  her 

H..  'Tt  ^  TT^^^'^  ^''^t  I  had  done,  what  you  had 
done  and  I  tned  to  face  it.  I  did  not  disgdL  k  Uy 
etter  to  you  proves  that.  But  neverthelerf  was  true 
to  you.  I  did  not  deceive  you-^vcr.  I  oved  yJL- 
ah,  I  loved  you  as  few  women  have  been  loved'  ^ut 
you  you  might  have  made  a  mistake  where  Rudyard  III 
concerned,  made  the  mistake  onee,  but  if  you  ~d 
h.m,  you  wronged  me  infinitelv  more.  I  was  r3to 
give  up  all,  throw  all  my  life,  my  career  to  the  wiL. 
at  orrwa'TSnlr  r  ^'^^^  ''^^^  -  mt^S 
forever  71  n?  '"'^'"^''^  '"J-^'^'f  f™™  *e  scene 
ITJ    .,  u      I'  "^'"'"^  '°  P'ly  t'l"  price-any  pricc-iust 

VouTei  tLIt"'  Tf"^^  ''^^^^*  '^'"^  -  4  Se      S'u 
you  were  true  to  nothing-  to  ,K,tl,in,;    to  nobody  " 
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"  If  one  is  untrue — once,  why  be  true  at  all  ever?"  she 
said  with  an  aching  laugh,  through  which  tears  ran, 
though  none  dropped  from  her  eyes.  "If  one  is  untrue 
to  one,  why  not  to  a  thousand?" 

Again  a  mocking  laugh  burst  from  her.  "Don't  you 
see?  One  kiss,  a  wrong?  Why  not,  then,  a  thousand 
kisses !  The  wrong  came  in  the  m^jiiient  that  the  one  kiss 
was  given.  It  is  the  one  that  kills,  not  the  thousand 
after." 

There  came  to  her  mind  again — and  now  with  what 
sardonic  force — Rudyard's  words  that  day  before  they 
went  to  Glencader:  "If  you  had  lived  a  thousand  years  ago 
you  would  have  had  a  thousand  lovers." 

"And  so  it  is  all  tmderstood  between  you  and  Rudyard," 
she  added,  mechanically.  "That  is  what  you  have  ar- 
ranged for  me — that  I  go  on  Uving  as  before  with  Rudyard, 
while  I  am  not  to  know  from  him  anything  has  happened; 
but  to  accept  what  has  been  arranged  for  me,  and  to  be 
repentant  and  good  and  Uve  in  sackcloth.  It  has  been 
arranged,  has  it,  that  Rudyard  is  to  believe  in  me?" 

"That  has  not  been  arranged." 

"It  has  been  arranged  that  I  am  to  live  with  him  as 
before,  and  that  he  is  to  pretend  to  love  me  as  before, 
and — " 

"He  does  love  you  as  before.  He  has  never  changed. 
He  believed  in  you,  was  so  pitifully  eager  to  believe  in 
you  even  when  the  letter — " 

"Where  is  the  letter?" 

He  pointed  to  the  fire. 

"Who  put  it  in  the  fire?"  she  asked.     "You?" 

He  inclined  his  head. 

"Ah  yes,  always  so  clever!  A  burst  of  indignation  at 
his  daring  to  suspect  me  even  for  an  instant,  and  with  a 
flourish  into  the  fire,  the  evidence.  Here  is  yours — your 
letter.  Would  you  like  to  put  it  into  the  fire  also?"  she 
asked,  and  drew  his  letter  from  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"But,  no,  no,  no — "  She  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet, 
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and  her  eyes  had  a  look  of  agonized  agitation.  "When 
I  have  learned  every  word  by  heart,  I  will  bum  it  myself 
—for  your  sake."  Her  voice  grew  softer,  something  less 
discordant  came  into  it.  "You  will  never  understand. 
You  could  never  understand  me,  or  that  letter  of  Adrian 
Fellowes  to  me,  and  that  he  could  dare  to  write  me  such 
a  letter.  You  could  never  understand  it.  But  I  under- 
stand you.  I  understand  your  letter.  It  came  while  I 
was— while  I  was  broken.  It  healed  me,  Ian.  Last  night 
I  wanted  to  kill  myself.  Never  mind  why.  You  would 
not  understand.  You  are  too  good  to  understand.  All 
night  I  was  in  torture,  and  then  this  letter  ot  yours— it 
was  a  revelation.  I  did  not  think  that  a  man  Hved  like 
you,  so  true,  so  kind,  so  mad.  And  so  I  wrote  you  a 
letter,  ah,  a  letter  from  my  soul!  and  then  came  down 
to  this— the  end  of  all.  The  end  of  everything— for- 
ever." 

"  No,  the  beginning  if  you  will  have  it  so.  .  .  .  Rudyard 
loves  you  ..." 

She  gave  a  cry  of  agony.  "For  God's  sake— oh,  for 
God's  sake,  hush! .  .  .  You  think  that  now  I  could  .  .  ." 

"Begin  again  with  new  purpose." 

"Purpose!  Oh,  you  fool!  You  fool!  You  fool — you 
who  are  so  wise  sometimes !  You  want  me  to  begin  again 
with  Rudyard:  and  you  do  not  want  me  to  begin  again 
— with  you?" 

He  was  silent,  and  he  looked  her  in  the  eyes  steadily. 

"You  do  not  want  me  to  begin  again  with  you,  because 
you  beheve  me— because  you  believed  the  worst  from  that 
letter,  from  Adrian  Fellowes'  letter.  .  .  .  You  believed,  yet 
you  hypnotized  Rudyard  into  not  believing.  But  did 
you,  after  aU?  Was  it  not  that  he  loves  me,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  be  deceived,  wanted  to  be  forced  to  do  what 
he  has  done?  I  know  him  better  than  you.  But  you 
are  right,  he  would  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  if  you 
had  not  warned  him." 

"Then  begin  again — " 
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"You  do  not  want  me  any  more."  The  voice  had  an 
anguish  like  the  cry  of  the  tragic  music  in  "Elektra." 
"You  do  not  want  what  you  wanted  yesterday — for  us 
together  to  face  it  all,  Ian.  Yoi'  do  not  want  it?  You 
hate  me." 

His  face  was  disturbed  by  enw  'on,  and  he  did  not 
speak  for  a  moment. 

In  that  moment  she  becar--  .i-ansformed.  With  a 
sudden  tragic  motion  she  caught  .he  pistol  from  the  table 
and  raised  it,  but  he  wrenched  it  from  her  hand. 

" Do  you  think  that  would  mend  anything?"  he  asked, 
with  a  new  pity  iahis  heart  for  her.  "That  would  only 
hurt  those  who  have  been  hurt  enough  already.  Be  a  little 
magnanimous.    Do  not  be  selfish.    Give  others  a  chance." 

"You  were  going  to  do  it  as  an  act  of  unselfishness," 
she  moaned.  "  You  were  going  to  die  in  order  to  mend  it 
all.  Did  you  think  of  me  in  that?  Did  you  think  I 
would  or  could  consent  to  that?  You  believed  in  me,  of 
course,  when  you  wrote  it.  But  did  you  think  that  was 
magnanimous — when  you  had  got  a  woman's  love,  then 
to  kill  yourself  in  order  to  cure  her?  Oh,  how  little 
you  know!  .  .  .  But  you  do  not  want  me  now.  You  do 
not  believe  in  me  now.  You  abhor  me.  Yet  if  that  letter 
had  not  fallen  into  Rudyard's  hands  we  might  perhaps 
have  now  been  on  our  way  to  begin  life  agair  together. 
Does  that  look  as  though  there  was  some  one  else  that 
mattered — that  mattered?" 

He  held  himself  together  with  all  his  power  and  will. 
"There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,"  he  said,  firmly. 
"Rudyard  loves  you.  Begin  again  with  him."  His 
voice  became  lower.  "You  know  the  emptiness  of  your 
home.  There  is  a  way  to  make  some  recompense  to  him. 
You  can  pay  your  debt.  Give  him  what  he  wants  so 
much.  It  would  be  a  link.  It  would  bind  you.  A 
child  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  how  you  loathe  me!"  she  said,  shudderingly. 
"  Yesterday — and  now  .  .  .  No,  no,  no,"  she  added,  "  I  will 
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live  with  hun  any  more. . . .  There— listen." 
Oubade  the  newsboys  were  calling- 

Wnff!  "$7*"^.'    ^""'  '^''"'"    ^«  <^t  the  war! 
war  declared  I    Extra  speshull"  •«'  ««"•/ 

"War!    TTiat  will  separate  many,"  she  added.    "It  will 

mSTsl^"?""^  '^^  ""  •  •  •  No.  no.  there  will  Ko 
morescandal.  .  .  But  it  is  tl..  wayof  escape-the  war." 
The  way  of  escape  for  us  aU,  perhaps,"  he  answered 
rV^ilF^"^  determination  in  1^  eyes  "G^Z?: 
he  added,  after  a  slight  pause.    "There  is  notlTg  more 

Jl^:Ll  r^."^'  '^  ^'  "°*  ^°'''  -^  ""^  '-<'. 

jj  T!,".""^'!'  ^^'^  ^d,  in  a  strange,  cold  tone  "tell  me 
chd  Adnan  Pellowes-^d  he  pro4  me?  Kd  hTs^d 
up  for  me?    Did  he  defend  me?"  ^a  ne  stand 

he^t^Ll"  ~""'"^''  °^'  '"  ''""''•"  ^^  — ^'^ 

intoltiLTh.'rt'rK.,  ^*^"^^  '^S^^^''  ««^^  ^^  «=«ne 
■°TI  "^-H      f '  half-hour,  and  they  deepened  still  more, 
ilo  did  not  say  one  word  to  put  me  right?" 

pert?" tr^d^  ^^^'^  "  negation.     "What  did  you  ex- 
She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  a  strange  cruelty  came  into 

^Z  ^y^V.f  T'^thmg  so  hard  that  it  looked  ^tesqu^b 

the  beautiful  settmg  of  her  pain-wom,  exqtSL  f^. 
oo  ,!tter  was  her  dejection  that  he  came  back  from  the 

door  and  bent  over  her. 

vjy^''?^'''  KT'^'  ^^"^'y-  "^e  have  to  start  again 

you  and  I-rn  different  paths.    They  will  never  m^' 

But  at  the  end  of  the  rc^d-peace.     pLce  the  b^tS 

'^    i^*  "^  t"^  and  find  it,  Jasmine."  ^ 

me  "Iht  T  ^'^  *°  ^'"^"^  ''^''-  "e  did  not  defend 
me  she  kept  saying  to  herself,  and  was  only  half  con- 
scious of  what  Ian  said  to  hor  /    "ui  con 
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He  touched  her  shoulder.  "Nothing  can  set  things 
right  between  you  and  me,  Jasmine,"  he  added,  tinstcad- 
ily,  "but  there's  Rudyard — you  must  help  him  through. 
He  heard  scandal  about  Mennaval  last  night  at  De  Lancy 
Scovel's.  He  didn't  believe  it.  It  rests  with  you  to  give 
it  all  the  lie.  .  .  .  Good-bye." 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone.  As  the  door  closed  she 
sprang  to  her  feet.  "Ian — Ian — come  back,"  she  cried. 
"Ian,  one  word^-one  word." 

But  the  door  did  not  open  again.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  like  one  transfixed,  staring  at  the  place  whence  he 
had  vanished,  then,  with  a  moan,  she  sank  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  like  one  demented. 

Once  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Krool's  face  showed, 
sinister  and  furtive,  but  she  cUd  not  see  it,  and  the  door 
closed  again  softly. 

At  last  the  paroxysms  passed,  and  a  haggard  face 
looked  out  into  the  world  of  life  and  being  with  eyes  which 
were  drowned  in  misery. 

"He  did  not  defend  me — the  coward!"  she  murmiutd; 
then  she  rose  with  a  sudden  effort,  swayed,  steadied  her- 
self, and  arranged  her  hair  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece. "The  low  coward  I"  she  said  again.  "But  before 
he  leaves  .  .  .  before  he  leaves  England  ..." 

As  she  turned  to  go  from  the  room,  Rudyard's  portrait 
on  the  wall  met  her  eyes.  "  I  can't  go  on,  Rudyard,"  she 
said  to  it.    "I  know  that  now." 


Out  in  the  streets,  which  lar  Stafford  travelled  with 
hasty  steps,  the  newsboys  were  calling: 

"War  declared!    All  abottt  the  war!" 

"That  is  the  way  out  for  me,"  Stafford  said,  aloud,  as 
he  hastened  on.  "That  opens  up  the  road.  ...  I'm  still 
an  artillery  officer." 

He  directed  his  swift  steps  toward  Pall  Mall  and  the 
War  Office. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

IN   WHICH   FELLOWES  GOES   A  JOURNEY 

KRUGER'S  ultimatum,  expected  though  it  was,  shook 
England  as  nothing  had  done  since  the  Indian  mutiny, 
but  the  tremour  of  national  excitement  presently  gave  way 
to  a  quiet,  deep  determination. 

An  ahnost  Oriental  luxury  had  gone  far  to  weaken  the 
fibre  of  that  strong  and  opulent  middle-class  who  had 
been  the  backbone  of  England,  the  entrenched  Philis- 
tines. The  value  of  birth  as  a  moral  asset  which  had  a 
national  duty  and  a  national  influence,  and  the  value  of 
money  which  had  a  social  rcsponsibUity  and  a  communal 
use,  were  unrealized  by  the  many  nouveaux  riches  who 
frequented  the  fashionable  purlieus;  who  gave  vast  parties 
where  display  and  extravagance  were  the  principal  fea- 
ture; who  ostentatiously  offered  large  sums  to  public  ob- 
jects. Men  who  had  made  their  money  where  copper  or 
gold  or  oil  or  wool  or  silver  or  cattle  or  railways  made 
commercial  kings,  supported  schemes  for  [the  public 
welfare  brought  them  by  fine  ladies,  largely  because  the 
ladies  were  fine;  and  they  gave  substantial  sums— upon 
occasion— for  these  fine  ladies'  fine  causes.  Rich  men,  or 
reputed  rich  men,  whose  wives  never  appeared,  who  were 
kept  in  secluded  quarters  in  Bloomsbiuy  or  Maida  Vale 
gave  dinners  at  the  Savoy  or  the  Carlton  which  the 
scrapings  of  the  aristocracy  attended;  but  these  gave  no 
dinners  in  return. 

To  get  money  to  do  things,  no  matter  how,— or  little 
matter  how;   to  be  in  the  swim,  and  that  swim  all  too 
rapidly  washing  out  the  real  people— that  was  the  ahnost 
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universal  ambition.  But  still  the  real  people,  however 
few  or  many,  in  the  time  of  trouble  came  quietly  into  the 
necessary  and  appointed  places  with  the  automatic  pre- 
cision of  the  disciplined  friend  of  the  state  and  of  humanity ; 
and  behind  them  were  folk  of  the  humbler  sort,  the  lower 
middle-class,  the  labouring-man.  Of  these  were  the  land- 
poor  peer,  with  his  sense  of  responsibility  cultivated  by 
daily  life  and  duty  in  his  county,  on  the  one  hand;  the 
professional  man  of  all  professions,  the  little  merchant, 
the  sailor,  the  clerk  and  artisan,  the  digger  and  delver, 
on  the  other;  and,  in  between,  those  people  in  the  shires 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  be  material  and  gross,  who  had 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  the 
Christian.  In  the  day  of  darkness  these  came  and  laid 
what  they  had  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

This  at  least  the  war  did:  it  served  as  a  sieve  to  sift 
the  people,  and  it  served  as  the  solvent  of  many  a  life- 
problem. 

Ian  Stafford  was  among  the  first  to  whom  it  offered 
"the  way  out,"  who  went  to  it  for  the  solution  of  their 
own  set  problem.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  with  Jasmine 
in  the  little  room  where  so  many  lives  were  tossed  into 
the  crucible  of  Fate  that  morning,  the  newsboy's  voice 
shouting.  "War  declared!"  had  told  him  the  path  he 
must  tread. 

He  had  astonished  the  War  Office  by  his  request  to  be 
sent  to  the  Front  with  his  old  arm,  the  artillery,  and  he 
was  himself  astonished  by  the  instant  assent  that  was 
given.  And  now  on  this  October  day  he  was  on  his  way 
to  do  two  things— to  see  whether  Adrian  Fellowes  was 
keeping  his  promise,  and  to  visit  Jigger  and  his  sister. 

There  had  not  been  a  week  since  the  days  at  Glencader 
when  he  had  not  gone  to  the  sordid  quarters  in  the  Mile 
End  Road  to  see  Jigger,  and  to  hear  from  him  how  his 
sister  was  doing  at  the  opera,  until  two  days  before,  when 
he  had  learned  from  Lou  herself  what  she  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Adrian  Fellowes.  That  problem  would  now 
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be  settled  forever;  but  there  remained  the  question  of 
Jigger,  and  that  must  be  settled,  whatever  the  other  grave 
problems  facing  him.  Jigger  must  be  cared  for,  must  be 
placed  m  a  position  where  he  could  have  his  start  in  life. 
Somehow  Jigger  was  associated  with  all  the  movements  of 
his  life  now,  and  was  taken  as  part  of  the  problem.  What 
to  do?  He  thought  of  it  as  he  went  eastward,  and  it  did 
not  seem  easy  to  settle  it.  Jigger  himself,  however,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot. 

When  he  was  told  that  Stafford  was  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  that  it  was  a  question  as  to  what  he — Jigger 
—should  now  do,  in  what  sphere  of  life  his  abnormally 
"cute"  mind  must  run,  he  answered,  instantly. 

"I'm  goin'  wiv  y'r  gryce,"  he  said.  "That's  it— 
stryght.     I'm  goin'  out  there  wiv  you." 

Ian  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly.  "I'm  afraid 
'hat's  not  for  you.  Jigger.     No,  think  again." 

"Ain't  there  work  in  Souf  Afriker— maybe  not  in  the 
army  itself,  y'r  gryce?  Couldn't  I  have  me  chanct  out 
there?  Lou's  aU  right  now,  I  bet;  an'  I  could  go  as  easy 
as  can  be." 

"Yes,  Lou  will  be  all  right  now,"  remarked  Stafford, 
with  a  reflective  irony. 

"  I  ain't  got  no  stiddy  job  here,  and  there's  work  in 
Souf  Afriker,  ain't  they?  Couldn't  I  get  a  job  holdin' 
horses,  or  carryin'  a  flag,  or  cleanin'  the  guns,  or  nippin' 
letters  about— couldn't  I,  y'r  gryce?  I'm  only  asWn' 
to  go  wiv  you,  to  work,  same  as  ever  I  did  before  I  was 
run  over.     Ain't  I  goin'  wiv  you,  y'r  gryce?" 

With  a  sudden  resolve  Stafford  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der.    "Yes,  you  are  going  'wiv'  me.  Jigger.    You  just 
are,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.    There'll  be  a  job  some- 
where.    I'll  get  you  something  to  do,  or—" 
"Or  bust,  y'r  gryce?" 

So  the  problem  lessened,  and  lan's  face  cleared  a  little. 
If  all  the  difficulties  perplexing  his  life  would  only  clear 
like  that  I    The  babe  and  the  suckling  had  found  the  way 
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so  simple,  so  natural ;  and  it  was  a  comforting  way,  for  he 

had  a  deep  and  tender  regard  for  this  quaint,  clever  waif 

who  had  drifted  across  his  path. 

To-morrow  he  would  come  and  fetch  Jigger;  and  Jig- 

I  ger's  face  followed  him  into  the  coming  dusk,  radiant  and 

hopeful  and  full  of  life— of  life  that  mactered.    Jigger 

world  go  out  to  "Souf  Afriker"  with  all  his  life  before 

,  him,  but  he,  Ian  Stafford,  would  go  with  all  his  life  h  :mnd 

him,  all  mile-stones  passed  ^xcept  one. 
j      So,  brooding,  he  walked  t       le  came  to  an  underground 
I  station,  and  there  took  a  Uain  to  Charing  Cross.     Here 
.  he  was  only  a  little  distance  away  from  the  EmbaiJcment, 
^  where  was  to  be  found  Adrian  Fellowes;  and  with  bent 
;  head  he  made  his  way  among  the  motley  crowd  in  front 
;  of  the  station,  scarcely  noticing  any  one,  yet  resenting  the 
■  jostle  and  the  crush.     Suddenly  in  the  crowd  in  front  of 
him  he  saw  Krool  stealing  along  with  a  wide-awake  hat 
well  down  over  his  eyes.     Presently  the  sinister  figure  was 
lost  in  the  confusion.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  per- 
haps Krool  might  be  making  for  the  same  destination  as 
himself;  but  the  sight  of  the  man  threw  his  mind  into  an 
eddy  of  torturing  thoughts. 

The  flare  of  light,  white  and  ghastly,  at  Charing  Cross 
was  shining  on  a  moving  mass  of  people,  so  many  of  whom 
were  ghastly  also — derelicts  of  himianity,  ruins  of  woman- 
hood, casuals,  adventurers,  scavengers  of  life,  prowlers 
who  lived  upon  chance,  upon  cards,  upon  theft,  upon 
women,  upon  libertines  who  waited  in  these  precincts  for 
some  foolish  and  innocent  woman  whom  they  cotdd  en- 
trap. Among  them  moved  also  the  thousand  other  good 
citizens  bent  upon  catching  trains  or  wending  their  way 
home  from  work;  but  in  the  garish,  cruel  light,  all,  even 
the  good,  looked  evil  in  a  way,  and  furtive  and  unstable. 
To-night,  the  crowd  were  far  more  restless  than  usual, 
far  more  irritating  in  their  purposeless  movements.  Peo- 
ple sauntered,  jerked  themselves  forward,  moved  in  and 
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out,  as  it  were,  intent  on  going  everywhere  and  nowhere; 
and  the  excitement  possessing  them,  the  agitation  in  the 
air,  rnade  them  seem  still  more  exasperating,  and  be- 
wildering. Newsboys  with  shrill  voices  rasped  the  air 
•nith  invitations  to  buy,  and  everywhere  eager,  nervous 
hands  held  out  their  half -pennies  for  the  flimsy  sensational 
rags. 

Presently  a  girl  jostled  Stafford,  then  apologized  wich 
an  endearing  word  which  brought  a  sick  sensation  to  liis 
brain;  but  he  only  shook  his  head  gravely  at  her 
all,  she  had  a  hard  trade  and  it  led  nowhere — no',. 

"Coming  home  with  me,  darling?"  she  adrled  in  re- 
sponse to  his  meditative  look.  Anything  that  was  not 
actual  rebuff  was  invitation  to  her  blimted  sense.  "Com- 
ing home  with  me — ?" 

Home !  A  wave  of  black  cynicism,  of  sardonic  mirth 
passed  through  Stafford's  brain.  Home— where  the 
bi'siness  of  this  poor  wayfarer's  existence  was  carried  on, 
where  the  shopkeeper  sold  her  wares  in  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary! Home.  ...  He  shook  the  giri's  hand  from  his  elbow 
and  hastened  on. 

Yet  why  should  he  be  angered  with  her,  he  said  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  moral  elevation  which  had  made  him 
rough  with  her,  but  only  that  word  Home  she  used.  .  .  . 
The  dire  mockery  of  it  burned  his  mind  Hke  a  corrosive 
add.  He  had  had  no  home  since  his  father  died  years 
ago, — his  mother  had  died  when  he  was  very  young — and 
his  eldest  brother  had  taken  possession  of  the  family 
mansions,  placing  them  in  the  control  of  his  foreign  wife, 
who  sat  in  his  mother's  chair  and  in  her  place  at  table. 

He  had  wished  so  often  in  the  past  for  a  home  of  his 
own,  where  he  could  gather  round  him  young  faces  and 
lose  himself  in  promoting  the  interests  of  those  for  whom 
he  had  become  forever  responsible.  He  had  longed  for 
the  Englishman's  castle,  for  his  own  little  realm  of  interest 
where  he  could  be  supreme;  and  now  it  was  never  to  be. 
The  idea  gained  in  sacred  importance  as  it  receded  for- 
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ever  from  all  possibility.  In  far-oflf  days  it  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  vision  in  blue,  with  a  face  like  a  dresden- 
china  shepherdess  and  hair  like  Aphrodite's.  Laughter 
and  \vit  and  raiUery  had  been  part  of  the  picture ;  and  long 
evenings  in  the  winter-time,  when  they  two  would  read  the 
books  they  both  loved,  and  maybe  talk  awhile  of  world 
events  in  which  his  work  had  place ;  in  which  his  gifts  were 
found,  shaping,  influencing,  producing.  The  garden,  the 
orchard— he  loved  orchards— the  hedges  of  flowering  ivy 
and  lilacs;  and  the  fine  grey  and  chestnut  horses  driven 
by  his  hand  or  hers  through  country  lanes;  the  smcU  of 
the  fallen  leaves  in  the  autumn  evenings;  or  the  sting  of 
the  bracing  January  wind  across  the  moors  or  where  the 
woodcock  awaited  its  spoiler.  All  these  had  been  in  the 
vision.  It  was  all  over  now.  He  had  seen  an  image,  it 
had  vanished,  and  he  was  in  the  desert  alone. 

A  band  was  playing  "The  Banks  o'  Garry  Owen,"  and 
the  tramp  of  marching  men  c.:,me  to  Us  ears.  The  crowd 
surged  round  him,  pushed  him,  forced  him  forward,  ear- 
ned him  on,  till  the  marching  n-.en  ca.ne  near,  were  along- 
side of  him— a  battalion  of  Volunteers,  going  to  the  war  to 
see  "Kruger's  farmers  bite  the  dust!"— a  six  months'  ex- 
cursion, as  they  thought.  Then  the  crowd,  as  it  cheered 
jostled  him  against  the  wall  of  the  shops,  and  presently  he 
found  himself  forced  down  Buckingham  Street.  It  was 
where  he  wished  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Adrian  Fellowes' 
apartments.  He  did  not  notice,  as  he  was  practically 
thrown  into  the  street,  that  Krool  was  almost  beside  him. 
The  street  was  not  well  lighted,  and  he  looked  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  He  was  thinking  hard  of  what  he  would 
say  to  Adrian  FeUowes,  if,  and  when,  he  saw  him. 

But  not  far  behind  him  was  a  figure  that  stole  along  in 
toe  darker  shadows  of  the  houses,  keeping  at  some  distance. 
Ihe  same  figure  followed  him  furtively  till  he  came  into 
that  part  of  the  Embankment  where  Adrian  FeUowes" 
chambers  were;  then  it  feU  behind  a  little,  for  here  the 
Ughts  were  brighter.  It  hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  door- 
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way  and  watched  him  as  he  approached  the  door  of  the 
Wg  building  wIuTe  Adrian  Fcllowcs  lived 

msently  as  he  came  nearer,  Staflford  saw  a  hansom 
standing  before  the  door.  Something  m^7  ^nT^ 
for  a  moment,  and  when,  in  the  pause,  the  fiTre  o  a 
woman  emerged  from  the  entrance^nd  hastiiy^got  into 
he  hansom,  he  drew  back  into  the  darkness  of  a  doorway 

V  ^  ."?f"  ^'^  '''^°  ''-'"'  "°^  shadowing  him-  a^  he 
waited  tiU  It  turned  round  and  rolled  swiftly  a«  ay  Then 
he  moved  forward  again.  When  not  far  fr^^'the  /„" 
ranee,  however,  another  cab-a  four-wheeler^ischarged 

t  f  ^"  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^  woman.  She  paid  the  cabman 
who  touched  his  hat  with  quick  and  ^atefremph^^s' 
and,  wheding  his  old  crock  round,  clattered  away  xie 
w!!5  f'T^.  ^'°"^  ''^^  ^"'Pty  ^t^-^t  swiftly.  Sd  then 

Instantly  Stafford  recognized  her.    It  was  Jasmine 

fv,    \  T^^there  was  none  other  like  it;  or  the  turn 

ot  her  head-there  was  only  one  such  head  in  all  England 

She  entered  the  building  quickly.  ^"giana. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  she  came  out 

again.     No  passion  stirred  in  him,  no  jealousy,  no  an-er 

iL^Zf  t^'^-  ^S  ^"^  ^'^y  she  had  c^e;  o^he 
thought  he  faiew.  She  would  tell  the  man  who  had  said 
no  word  in  defense  of  her,  done  nothing  to  protect  her 
who  let  the  worst  be  bdieved,  without  one  protest  of  W 

go  to  him,  but  women  do  mad  things,  and  they  must  not 

Z  °1  *"^''^e^  ^^  ^ome-    Stafford  understood  it  aU. 

One  thing  he  was  certain  Jasmine  did  not  know-the 

intimacy  between  Fellowes  and  Al'mah.     He  himself  had 

been  tempted  to  speak  of  it  in  their  terrible  i^t"w  tf^t 

mormng;  but  he  had  refrained.    The  ignominy.^e^e 
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the  humiliation  of  that  would  have  been  beyond  her  en- 
durance. He  understood;  but  he  shrank  at  the  thought 
of  the  nature  of  the  interview  which  she  must  have,  at 
the  thought  of  the  meeting  at  all. 

He  would  have  some  time  to  wait,  no  doubt,  and  he 
made  himself  easy  in  the  doorway,  where  his  glance  could 
command  the  entrance  she  had  used.  He  mechanically 
took  out  a  cigar-case,  but  after  looking  at  the  cigars  for 
a  moment  put  them  away  again  with  a  sigh.  Smok- 
ing would  not  soothe  him.  He  had  passed  beyond  the 
artificial. 

His  waiting  suddenly  ended.  It  seemed  hardly  three 
minutes  after  Jasmine's  entrance  when  she  appeared  in 
the  doorway  again,  and,  after  a  hasty  glance  up  and 
down  the  street,  sped  away  as  swiftly  as  she  could,  and, 
at  the  comer,  turned  up  sharply  towards  the  Strand. 
Her  movements  had  been  agitated,  and,  as  she  hurried 
on,  she  thrust  her  head  down  into  her  muff  as  a  woman 
would  who  faced  a  blinding  rain. 

The  interview  had  been  indeed  short.  Perhaps  Fel- 
lowes  had  already  gone  abroad.     He  would  soon  find  out. 

He  mounted  the  deserted  staircase  quickly  and  knocked 
at  Fellowes'  door.  There  was  no  reply.  There  was  a 
light,  however,  and  he  knocked  again.  Still  there  was  no 
answer.  He  tried  the  haudle  of  the  door.  It  turned, 
the  door  gave,  and  he  entered.  There  was  no  sound. 
He  knocked  at  an  inner  door.  There  was  no  reply,  yet  a 
light  showed  in  the  room.  He  turned  the  handle.  En- 
tering the  room,  he  stood  still  and  looked  round.  It 
seemed  empty,  but  there  were  signs  of  packing,  of  things 
gathered  together  hastily. 

Then,  with  a  strange  sudden  sense  of  a  presence  in  the 
room,  he  looked  round  again.  There  in  a  far  comer  of 
the  large  room  was  a  couch,  and  on  it  lay  a  figure — ^Adrian 
Fellowes,  straight  and  still — and  sleeping. 

Stafford  went  over.     "Fellowes,"  he  said,  sharply. 

There  was  no  reply.  He  leaned  over  and  touched  a 
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shoulder.  "  FeUowes !"  he  exclaimed  again,  but  somethinK 
in  the  touch  made  him  look  closely  at  the  face  half  turned 
to  the  wall.    Then  he  knew. 

Adrian  Fellowes  was  dead. 

Horror  came  upon  Stafford,  but  no  cry  escaped  him 
He  stooped  once  more  and  closely  looked  at  the  body 
but  without  touching  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  violence 
no  blood,  no  disfigurement,  no  distortion,  only  a  look  of 
sleep— a  pale,  motionless  sleep. 

But  the  body  was  warm  yet.  He  realized  that  as  his 
hand  had  touched  the  shoulder.  The  man  could  only 
have  been  dead  a  little  while. 

,  P^J  ^  ^"'^  '^^^^^-  ^"'^  ^"  t"^'  ''"!<=  while  Jasmine  had 

left  the  house  with  agitated  footsteps. 
^'He  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand,"  Stafford  said  aloud 
He  rang  the  beU  loudly.    No  one  ansr-ered.    He  rang 

and  rang  again,  and  then  a  lazy  porter  came. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 
"more  was  lost  at  mohacksfield" 

EASTMINSTER  HOUSE  was  ablaze.  A  large  dinner 
had  been  fixed  for  this  October  evening,  and  only  just 
before  half-past  eight  Jasmine  entered  the  drawing-room 
to  receive  her  guests.  She  had  completely  forgotten  the 
dinner  till  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  observed 
preparations  for  which  she  had  given  instructions  the  day 
before.  She  was  about  to  leave  the  house  upon  the  mission 
which  had  drawn  her  footsteps  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  Ian  Stafford,  when  the  butler  came  to  her  for 
information  upon  some  details.  These  she  gave  with  an 
instant  decision  which  was  part  of  her  equipment,  and 
then,  when  the  butler  had  gone,  she  left  the  house  on  foot 
to  take  a  cab  at  the  comer  of  Kccadilly. 

When  she  returned  home,  the  tables  in  the  dining-room 
were  decorated,  the  great  rooms  were  already  lighted,  and 
the  red  carpet  was  being  laid  down  at  the  door.  The 
footmen  looked  up  with  surprise  as  she  came  up  the  steps, 
and  their  eyes  followed  her  as  she  ascended  the  staircase 
with  marked  deliberation. 

"Well,  that's  style  for  you,"  said  the  first  footman. 
"Takin'  an  airin'  on  shanks'  bosses." 

"And  a'quarter  of  an  hour  left  to  put  on  the  tirara," 
sniggered  the  second  footman.  "The  lot  is  asked  for 
eight-thirty." 

"Swells,  the  bunch,  windin'  up  with  the  brother  of 
an  Emperor — 'struth!" 

"  I'll  bet  the  Emperor's  brother  ain't  above  takin'  a  tip 
about  shares  on  the  Rand,  me  boy." 
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'I'll  bet  none  of  '(  n  ain't     Thnf=  i.,t,„  .u 
not  forgetting  th'  gn..  and  the  fizz'-  '  "''^  "^'^  '"'^ 

davsl    Thnv^l^'*''^.^°'■  '^'  ^y"K  Baas  one  of  these 

wl7'^,,^J'*i'"  ^^''^  ^'^^^'^  "P.  and  it's  more  like  it 
Wot  a  head  for  a  coronet  'crs!    W'y— " 

But  the  voice  of  the  butler  recalled  them  from  .»,„ 

;Sn%izre:fofthfhSr  ^-  '"-^-« 
s£!thirtt;r  e  sSeSt'/t^i:"?'  ? 

and  this  had  been  a  drop  of  cha^iTh^r  So     Sh^l 
been  unaware  of  the  gossip  thereS  ^ecn  ofTate  -JfoSeh 
It  was  unhkely  the  great  ladies  would  have  too^n  of^^ 
and  she  would  have  been  slow  to  bcHe'^  Xrian  h.7 
told  her  tWs  day,  that  men  had  talked  lightlf  of  her  at 

vw!fte  ^ri'^  ""T"-  "^^  ^y^^  had  been  it  her 
vw^u^  nature  had  not  been  sensitive  to  the  quaHty  of  The 
soaaUir  about  her.  People  eame-almost  "TeXdv  ■■ 
c^^o  her  house,  and  would  come,  of  course,  S  there 
yTfT^y^^'IT^'^-  ""*"  her  husband  imervS 
Yet  eveiybody  did  not  c«me.  The  royal  princesses  had 
not  found  ,t  conve  nent  to  come ;  .^nd  this  may  W  r^eant 
nothng  or  very  n.uch  indeed.     To  Ja.smine  howev™ 

Sth  Hfh^"'''"^■^"^'"  ^°'  '^""^'•-  her  .and  worWnl 
w^th  hghtnmg  swiftness,  it  did  not  matter  at  aU-  if^ 
the  kings  and  queens  of  all  the  world  had  prraiised  to 

r^MstiS  rm7t:: '  '-'^'  "-^  ""^-'-^S  s 

In  her  eyes  there  was  the  look  of  me  who  has  seen  smnp 
homble  thing,  though  she  gave  her  orders  ^^  X^ 
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and  decision  as  usual,  and  with  great  deftness  she  assisted 
her  maid  in  the  hasty  toilette.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
save  for  one  or  two  hectic  spots  which  took  the  place 
of  the  nectarine  bloom  so  seldom  absent  from  her  cheeks,  _ 
and  in  its  place  was  a  new,  shirung,  strange  look  like  a 
most  delicate  film — the  transfiguring  kind  of  look  which 
great  joy  or  great  pain  gives. 

Coming  up  the  staircase  from  the  street,  she  had  - 
seen  Krool  enter  her  husband's  room  more  hastily  than 
usual,  and  had  heard  him  greeted  sharj^y — something  that 
sounded  strange  to  her  cars,  for  Rudyard  was  uniformly 
kind  to  Krool.  Never  had  Rudyard's  voice  sounded  as 
it  did  now.  Of  course  it  was  her  imagination,  but  it  was 
like  a  voice  which  came  from  some  desolate  place,  distant, 
arid  and  alien.  That  was  not  the  voice  in  which  he  had  ' 
wooed  her  on  the  day  when  they  heard  of  Jameson's  Raid. 
That  was  not  the  voice  which  had  spoken  to  her  in  broken 
tones  of  love  on  the  day  Ian  first  dined  with  her  after 
her  marriage — that  fateful,  desperate  day.  This  was  a 
voice  which  had  a  cheerless,  fretful  note,  a  savage  some- 
tliing  in  it.  Presently  they  two  would  meet,  and  she 
knew  how  it  woiUd  be — an  outward  semblance,  a  super- 
ficial amenity  and  confidence  before  their  guests;  the 
smile  of  intimacy,  when  there  was  no  irtimacy,  and  never, 
never,  could  be  again;  only  acting,  only  make-believe, 
only  the  artifice  of  deceit. 

Yet  when  she  was  dressed — in  pure  white,  with  only  a 
string  of  pearls,  the  smallest  she  had,  round  her  neck — 
she  was  like  that  white  flower  which  had  been  placed  on 
her  pillow  last  night. 

Turning  to  leave  the  bedroom  she  caught  sight  of 
her  face  and  figure  again  in  the  big  mirror,  and  she 
seemed  to  herself  like  some  other  woman.  There  was 
that  strange,  distant  look  of  agony  in  her  eyes,  that  trans- 
figuring look  in  the  face;  there  was  the  figiure  somehow 
gone  slimmer  in  these  few  hours;  and  there  was  a  frail 
appearance  which  did  not  belong  to  her. 
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As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room  to  descend  the 
8ta.rs,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  bunch  of  white 
2d^tS  "^  ^'  '^"'  "  I^ncill'^d  note  in  Rudyard's 

White  violets— white  violets! 
The  note  read,  ■' Wear  these  to-night,  Jasmine." 
-n^lt  violets-how  stranse  that  he  should  send  themi 
These  they  send  for  the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  dead. 
Rudyard  had  sent  them  to  hcr-from  how  far  away !  He 
was  there  just  across  the  hallway,  and  yet  he  might  have 
been  m  Bohvia  so  far  as  their  real  life  was  concerned. 

She  was  under  no  Ulusion.  This  day,  and  perhaps  a 
few,  a  very  few  others,  must  be  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
in  order  that  they  could  scpar  :e  without  scandal;  but 
things  could  never  go  on  as  in  .past.  She  had  realized 
that  the  raght  before,  when  still  that  chance  of  which  she 
had  spoken  to  Stafiord  was  hers;  when  she  had  wound  the 
coil  of  her  wonderful  hair  round  her  thit-at,  id  had  im- 
apned  that  self-destruction  which  has  temp  ■  so  many 
of  more  spiritual  make  than  herself.  It  was  m  dramatic 
onotionaJ,  theatrical,  maybe;  but  the  emotional,  the 
theatncal,  the  egotistic  mortal  has  his  or  her  tragedy 
which  IS  just  as  real  as  that  which  comes  to  those  of 
more  spiritual  vein,  just  as  real  as  that  which  comes 
to  the  more  classical  victim  of  fate.  Jasmine  had  the 
deep  defects  of  her  quahties.  Her  suffering  was  not  the 
les!i  acute  because  it  found  its  way  out  with  impassioned 
demonstration. 

There  was,  however,  no  melodrama  in  the  quiet  trem- 
bling with  which  she  took  the  white  violets,  the  symbol  of 
love  and  death.  She  was  sure  that  Rudyard  was  not  aware 
Of  thar  significance  and  meaning,  but  that  did  not  modify 
the  effect  upon  her.  Her  trouble  just  now  was  too  deep 
tor  tears,  too  bitter  for  words,  too  terrible  for  aught  save 
numb  endurance.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter  in  a  sense, 
and  yet  the  Uttle  routine  of  life  meant  so  much  in  its 
iron  insistence.  The  habits  of  convention  arc  so  powerful 
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that  life's  great  issues  are  often  obscured  by  them.  Going 
to  her  final  doom  a  woman  would  stop  to  give  the  last 
careful  touch  to  her  hair— the  mechanical  obedience  to 
long  habit.  It  is  not  vanity,  not  littleness,  but  habit; 
never  shown  with  subtler  irony  than  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
dame de  Langrois,  who,  pacing  the  path  to  her  execution 
at  Lille,  stooped,  picked  up  a  pin  from  the  ground,  and 
fastened  it  in  her  gown— the  tyranny  of  habit. 

Outside  her  own  room  Jasmine  paused  for  a  moment 
and  looked  at  i  he  closed  door  of  Rudyard's  room.  Only 
a  step— and  yet  she  was  kept  apart  from  him  by  a  shadow 
so  black,  so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  not  penetrate 
It.  It  smothered  her  sifht.  No,  no,  that  little  step 
could  not  be  taken;  there  was  a  gulf  between  them  which 
could  not  be  bridged. 

There  was  nothing  to  say  to  Rudyard  except  what 
could  be  said  upon  the  surface,  before  all  the  world,  as  it 
were;  things  which  must  be  said  through  an  atmosphere 
of  artificial  sounds,  which  would  give  no  response  to  the 
agonized  cries  of  the  sentient  soul.  She  could  make  be- 
lieve before  the  world,  but  not  alone  with  Rudyard.  She 
shrank  within  herself  at  the  idea  of  being  alone  with  him. 

As  she  went  down-stairs  a  scene  in  a  room  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  from  which  she  had  come  a  half- 
hour  ago,  passed  before  her  vision.  It  was  as  though  it 
had  been  imprinted  on  the  fihn  of  her  eye  and  must  stay 
there  forever. 

When  would  the  world  know  that  Adrian  Fellowes  lay 
dead  in  the  room  on  the  Embankment?  And  when  they 
knew  it,  what  would  they  say?  They  would  ask  how  he 
died— the  world  would  ask  how  he  died.  The  Law  would 
ask  how  he  died. 

How  had  he  died?  Who  killed  him?  Or  did  he  die 
by  his  own  hand?  Had  Adrian  Fellowes,  the  rank  ma- 
tcriaHst,  the  bon  viveur,  the  man-luxury,  the  courage  to 
kill  himself  by  his  own  hand?  If  not,  who  killed  him? 
She  shuddered.  They  might  say  that  she  killed  him. 
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awaiting  the  first  guest,  Jasmine  said  to  herself:  "No,  no, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  kill  himself." 

Some  one  had  killed  him.  Who  was  it.'  Who  killed 
him— Rudyard— Ian— who?  But  how.'  There  was  no 
sign  of  violence.  That  much  she  had  seen.  He  lay  like 
one  asleep.    Who  was  it  killed  him? 

"Lady  Tynemouth." 
'     Back  to  the  world  from  purgatory  again.    The  butler's 
voice  broke  the  spell,  and  Lady  Tynemouth  took  her  friend 
m  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 
'      "So  handsome  you  look,  my  darling— and  all  in  white. 
White  violets,  too.    Dear,  dear,  how  sweet,  and  oh,  how 
*"^^'    But  I  suppose  it's  chic.    Certainly,  it  is  stunning. 
■  And  so  simple.    Just  the  weeny,  teeny  string  of  pearls, 
like  a  young  under-secretary's  wife,  to  show  what  she 
.  might  do  if  she  had  a  fair  chance.     Oh,  you  clever,  won- 
derful Jasmine!" 
'      "My  dressmaker  says  I  have  no  real  taste  in  colours, 
;  so  I  compromised,"  was  Jasmine's  reply,  with  a  really 
good  imitation  of  a  smile. 

As  she  babbled  on.  Lady  Tynemouth  had  been  eyeing 
her  fnend  with  swift  inquiry,  for  she  had  never  seen  Jas- 
•  mine  look  as  she  did  to-night,  so  ethereal,  so  tragically 
I  ethereal,  with  dark  lines  under  the  eyes,  the  curious 
I  transparency  of  the  skin,  and  the  feverish  brightness  and 
I  far-awayness  of  the  look.  She  was  about  to  say  something 
i  *?.  f°°™^"*'  *^^t  other  guests  entered,  and  it  was  impos- 
i  sible.  She  watched,  however,  from  a  Uttle  distance,  while 
i  taking  gaily  to  other  guests;  she  watched  at  the  dinner- 
;  table,  as  Jasmine,  seated  between  her  two  royalties,  talked 
,  with  gaiety,  with  pretty  irony,  with  respectful  badinage- 
I  and  no  one  could  be  so  daring  with  such  ceremonious  re- 
•  ^ect  at  the  same  time  as  she.  Yet  through  it  all  Lady 
j  Tynemouth  saw  her  glance  many  times  with  a  strange 
;  stramed  mquiry  at  Rudyard,  seated  far  away  opposite 
her,  at  another  big,  rotmd  table. 
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"There's  something  wrong  here,"  Lady  Tynemouth 
said  to  herself,  and  wondered  why  Ian  Stafford  was  not 
present.  Mennaval  was  there,  eagerly  seeking  glances. 
These  Jasmine  gave  with  a  smiling  openness  and  apparent 
good-fellowship,  which  were  not  in  the  least  compromising. 
Lady  Tynemouth  saw  Mennaval's  vain  efforts,  and  laughed 
to  herself,  and  presently  she  even  laughed  with  her  neigh- 
bour about  them. 

"What  an  infant  it  is!"  she  said  to  her  table  compan- 
ion. "Jasmine  Byng  doesn't  care  a  snap  of  her  finger 
about  Mennaval." 

"Does  she  care  a  snap  for  anybody?"  asked  the  other. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  kind  of  query  in  the  question 
apart  from  the  question  itself:  "Where  is  the  great 
man— Where's  Stafford  to-night?" 

"Counting his  winnings,  I  suppose."  LadyTynemouth's 
face  grew  soft.  "He  has  done  great  things  for  so  young 
a  man.  What  a  distance  he  has  gone  since  he  pulled  me 
and  my  red  umbrella  back  from  the  Zambesi  Falls!" 

Then  proceeded  a  gay  conversation,  in  which  Lady 
Tynemouth  was  quite  happy.  When  she  could  talk  of 
Ian  Stafford  she  was  really  enjoying  herself.  In  her  eyes 
he  was  the  perfect  man,  whom  other  women  tried  to  spoil, 
and  whom,  she  flattered  herself,  she  kept  sound  and  un- 
spoiled by  her  frank  platoiiic  affection. 

"Our  host  seems  a  bit  abstracted  to-night,"  said  her 
table  companion  after  a  long  discussion  about  what  Staf- 
ford had  done  and  what  he  still  might  do. 

"The  war— it  means  so  much  to  him,"  said  Lady  Tjme- 
mouth.    Yet  she  had  seen  the  note  of  abstraction  too, 
and  it  had  made  her  wonder  what  was  happening  in  this 
household. 
The  other  demurred. 

"But  I  imagine  he  has  been  prepared  for  the  war  for 
some  time.  He  didn't  seem  excessively  worried  about  it 
before  dinner,  yet  he  seemed  upset  too,  so  pale  and  anxious- 
looking." 
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"  I'll  make  her  talk,  make  her  tell  me  what  it  is,  if  there 
is  anything,"  said  Lady  Tynemouth  to  herself.  "I'll 
ask  myself  to  stay  with  her  for  a  couple  of  days." 

Superficial  as  Lady  Tynemouth  seemed  to  many,  she 
had  real  sincerity,  and  she  was  a  friend  in  need  to  her 
friends.  She  loved  Jasmine  as  much  as  she  could  love 
any  woman,  and  she  said  now,  as  she  looked  at  Jasmine's 
face,  so  alert,  so  full  of  raillery,  yet  with  such  an  under- 
tone of  misery: 
"She  looks  as  if  she  needed  a  friend." 
After  dinner  she  contrived  to  get  her  arm  through  tliat 
of  her  hostess,  and  gave  it  an  endearing  pressure.  "  May 
I  come  to  you  for  a  few  days,  Jasmine  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  would  have  me,"  answered 
Jasmine,  with  a  queer  little  smile.  "Rudyard  will  be 
up  to  his  ears  for  a  few  days,  and  that's  a  chance  for  you 
and  me  to  do  some  shopping,  and  some  other  things  to- 
gether, isn't  it?" 

She  was  thinking  of  appearances,  of  the  best  way  to 
separate  from  Rudyard  for  a  Uttle  while,  till  the  longer 
^paration  could  be  arranged  without  scandal.  Ian 
Stafford  had  said  that  things  could  go  on  in  this  house 
as  before,  that  Rudyard  would  never  hint  to  her  what  he 
knew,  or  rather  what  the  letter  had  told  him  or  left  un- 
told: but  that  was  impossible.  Whatever  Rudyard  was 
wiUing  to  do,  there  was  that  which  she  could  not  do 
Twenty-four  hours  had  accompUshed  a  complete  revo- 
lution m  her  attitude  towards  Ufe  and  in' her  sense  of 
things.  Just  for  these  immediate  days  to  come,  when 
the  tragedy  of  FeUowes'  death  would  be  made  a  sen- 
sation of  the  hour,  there  must  be  temporary  expedi- 
ents; and  Lady  Tynemouth  had  suggested  one  which 
had  Its  great  advantages. 

She  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  Rudyard's  house;  and 

in  his  heart  of  hearts  Rudyard  would  wish  the  same,  even 

If  he  beheved  her  innocent;  but  if  she  must  stay  for  ap- 

pearance'  sake,  then  it  would  be  good  to  have  Lady  Tyne- 
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mouth  with  her.  Rudyard  would  be  grateful  for  time  to 
get  his  balance  again.  This  bunch  of  violets  was  the 
mipulse  of  a  big,  magnanimous  nature;  but  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  inevitable  reaction,  which  would  be  the 
real  test  and  trial. 

Love  and  forgiveness— what  had  she  to  do  with  either! 
She  did  not  wish  forgiveness  because  of  Adrian  Fellowes. 
No  heart  had  been  involved  in  that  episode.  It  had  in 
one  sense  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  loved  another  man, 
and  she  did  not  wish  forgiveness  of  him  either.  No,  noi 
the  whole  situation  was  impossible.  She  could  not  stay 
here.  For  his  own  sake  Rudyard  would  not,  ought  not, 
to  wish  her  to  stay.  What  might  not  the  next  few  days 
bring  forth? 

Who  had  killed  Adrian  Fellowes?  He  was  not  man 
enough  to  take  his  own  life— who  had  killed  him?  Was 
it  her  husband,  after  all?  He  had  said  to  Ian  Stafford 
that  he  would  do  nothing,  but,  with  the  maggot  of  re- 
venge and  jealousy  in  their  brains,  men  could  not  be 
trusted  from  one  moment  to  another. 

The  white  violets?  Even  they  might  be  only  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  one  of  those  acts  of  madness  of 
jealous  and  revengeful  people.  Men  had  kissed  their 
wives  and  then  killed  them— fondled  them,  and  then 
strangled  them.  Rudyard  might  have  made  up  his  mind 
suice  morning  to  kill  FeUowes,  and  kill  herself,  also. 
Fellowes  was  gone,  and  now  might  come  her  turn.  White 
violets  were  the  flowers  of  death,  and  the  first  flowers 
he  had  ever  given  her  were  purple  violets,  the  flowers  of 
life  and  love. 

If  Rudyard  had  killed  Adrian  Fellowes,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  everything.    If  he  was  suspected,  and  if  the 
law  stretched  out  its  hand  of  steel  to  clutch  him— what 
an  ignominious  end  to  it  all;  what  a  mean  finish  to  life, 
to  opportunity,  to  everything  worth  doing! 
And  she  would  have  been  the  cause  of  everything. 
The  thought  scorched  her  soul. 
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Yet  she  talked  on  gaily  to  her  guests  untU  the  men 
returned  from  their  dgars;  as  though  Penalty  and  Neme- 
sis were  outside  even  the  range  of  her  imagination;  as 
though  she  could  not  hear  the  snap  of  the  handcuffs  on 
Rudyard's— or  lan's— wrists. 

Before  and  after  dinner  only  a  few  words  had  passed 
between  her  and  Rudyard,  and  that  was  with  people  round 
them.  It  was  as  though  they  spoke  through  some  neu- 
tralizing medium,  in  which  all  real  personal  relation  was 
lost.  Now  Rudyard  came  to  her,  however,  and  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice  said:  "I  suppose  Al'mah  will  be 
hera.  You  haven't  heard  to  the  contrary,  I  hope? 
These  great  singers  are  so  whimsical." 

There  -vas  no  time  for  Jasmine  to  answer,  for  through 
one  of  I.  i  far  entrances  of  the  drawing-room  Al'mah 
entered.  Her  manner  was  composed— if  possible  more 
composed  than  usual,  and  she  looked  arotmd  her  calmly. 
At  that  moment  a  servant  handed  Byng  a  letter.  It 
contained  only  a  few  words,  and  it  ran: 

"Deak  Byno,— Pellowes  is  gone.  I  found  him  dead  in  his 
rooms.  An  inquest  will  be  held  to-morrow.  There  are  no  signs 
of  violence;  neither  of  suicide  or  anything  else.  If  you  want 
me,  I  shall  be  at  my  rooms  after  ten  o'clock  to-night.  I  have 
got  oU  his  p-pers.  „  „ 

Youis  ever, 

"  Ian  Staffokd." 

Jasmine  watched  Rudyard  closely  as  he  read.  A 
strange  look  passed  over  his  face,  but  his  hand  was  steady 
as  he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  She  then  saw  him  look 
searchingly  at  Al'mah  as  he  went  forward  to  greet  her. 

On  the  instant  Rudyard  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  It  was  clear  that  Al'mah  did  not  know  that  Fellowes 
was  dead,  or  she  would  not  be  here;  for  he  knew  of  their 
relations,  though  he  had  never  told  Jasmine.  Jasmine 
did  not  suspect  the  truth,  or  Al'mah  would  not  be  where 
she  was;  and  Fellowes  would  never  have  written  to  Jas- 
mine the  letter  for  which  he  had  paid  with  his  life. 
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Al'mah  was  gently  appreciative  of  the  welcome  she 
received  £rom  both  Byng  and  Jasmine,  and  she  prepared 
to  sing. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  am  in  good  voice,"  she  said  to  Jasmine, 
presently.  Then  Rudyard  went,  giving  his  wife's  arm 
a  little  familiar  touch  as  he  passed,  and  said: 

"Remember,  we  must  have  some  patriotic  things  to- 
night. I'm  sure  Al'mah  will  feel  so,  too.  Something 
rtdlly  patriotic  and  stirring.  We  shall  need  it— yes, 
we  shall  need  cheering  very  badly  before  we've  done! 
We're  not  going  to  have  a  walk-over  in  South  Africa. 
Cheering  up  is  what  we  want,  and  we  must  have  it." 

Again  he  cast  a  queer,  inquiring  look  at  Al'mah,  to 
which  he  got  no  respoase,  and  to  himself  he  said,  grimly: 
"Well,  it's  better  she  should  not  know  it— here." 

His  mind  was  in  a  maze.  He  moved  as  in  a  dream. 
He  was  pale,  but  he  had  an  air  of  determination.  Once 
he  staggered  with  dizziness,  then  he  righted  himself  and 
smiled  at  some  one  near.  That  some  one  winked  at  his 
neighbour. 

"It's  true,  then,  what  we  hear  about  him,"  the  neigh- 
bour said,  and  suggestively  raised  fingers  to  his  mouth. 

Al'mah  sang  as  perhaps  she  had  seldom  sung.  There 
was  in  her  voice  an  abandon  and  tragic  intensity, 
a  wonderful  resonance  and  power,  which  captured  her 
hearers  as  they  had  never  been  captured  before.  First 
she  sang  a  love-song,  then  a  song  of  parting.  Afterwards 
came  a  lyric  of  country,  which  stirred  her  audience  deeply. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  every  patriot  to  pla  '  his  part  for 
home  and  country.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice;  it  was  an  inspiration  and  an  invocation.  Men's 
eyes  grew  moist. 

And  now  another,  a  final  song,  a  combination  of  all— 
of  love,  and  loss  and  parting  and  ruin,  and  war  and 
patriotism  and  destiny.  With  the  first  low  notes  of  it 
Jasmine  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  stood  staring  blindly  at  Al'mah.  The  great  voice 
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swelled  out  in  a  passion  of  agony,  then  sank  away  into  a 
note  of  despair  that  gripped  the  heart. 

"But  more  was  lost  at  Mohacksfteld—" 

Jasmine  had  stood  transfixed  while  the  first  words  were 
sung,  then,  as  the  last  line  was  reached,  staring  straight 
in  front  of  her,  as  though  she  saw  again  the  body  of  Adrian 
Fellowes  in  the  room  by  the  river,  she  gave  a  cry,  which 
sounded  half  laughter  and  half  torture,  and  fell  heavily 
on  the  polished  floor. 

Rudyard  ran  forward  and  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  Lady 
Tynemouth  was  beside  him  in  an  instant. 

"Yes,  that's  right — you  come,"  he  said  to  her,  and  he 
carried  the  limp  body  up-stairs,  the  white  violets  in  her 
dress  crushed  against  his  breast. 

"Poor  child — the  war,  of  course;  it  means  so  much  to 
them." 

Thus,  a  kindly  dowager,  as  she  followed  the  Royalties 
down-stairs. 
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ONE   WHO  CAME   SEARCHING 

A  LADY  to  sec  you,  sir." 
"  \  lady?     What  should  wc  be  doing  with  ladies 
here,  Gleg?" 

"I'm  sure  I  have  no  use  for  them,  sir,"  replied  Gleg, 
sourly.    He  was  in  no  good  humour.    That  very  morning 
he  had  been  told  that  his  master  was  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  that  he  would  not  be  needed  there,  but  that 
he  should  remain  in  England,  drawing  his  usual  pay. 
Instead  of  receiving  this  statement  with  gratitude.  Gleg 
had  sniffed  in  a  manner  which,  in  any  one  else,  would  have 
been  impertinence;  and  he  had  not  even  offered  thanks. 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  she  wants?    She  looks  re- 
spectable?" 
"I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.    It's  her  ladyship,  sir  " 
"It's  what  'ladyship,'  Gleg?" 
"Her  ladyship,  sir— Lady  Tynemouth." 
Staffo-d  looked  at  Gleg  meditatively  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said  quietly: 

"Let  me  see,  you  have  been  with  me  sixteen  years, 
Gleg.    You've  forgotten  me  often  enough  in  that  time, 
but  you've  never  forgotten  yourself  before.    Come  to 
me  to-morrow  at  noon.  ...  I  shall  allow  you  a  small 
pension.    Show  her  ladyship  in." 
Gone  waxen  in  face.  Gleg  crept  out  of  the  room. 
"Seven-and-six  a  week,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  went  down  the  stairs.     "Seven-and-six  for  a  bit 
of  bonhommy." 
Witli  great  consideration  he  brought  Lady  Tynemouth 
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up,  and  shut  the  door  with  that  stillness  which  might  be 
reverence,  or  something  at  its  antipodes. 

Lady  Tynemouth  smiled  cheerily  at  Ian  as  she  held 
out  her  hiuid. 

"Gleg  disapproves  of  me  very  greatly.  He  thinks 
I  am  no  better  than  I  ought  to  be." 

"I  am  siffe  you  are,"  answered  Stafford,  drily. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know,  Ian,  who  does?  I've  put 
my  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  before,  just  like  this,  and  the 
lion  hasn't  snapped  once,"  she  rejoined,  settling  herself 
cozily  in  a  great,  green  leather-chair.  "Nobody  would 
believe  it;  but  there  it  is.  The  world  couldn't  think  that 
you  could  be  so  careless  of  your  opportunities,  or  that  I 
would  pay  for  the  candle  without  burning  it." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  would  believe  anything 
you  told  them." 

She  laughed  happily.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  call  me 
Alice,  'same  as  ever,'  in  the  days  of  long  ago?  It  would 
make  me  feel  at  home  after  Gleg's  icy  welcome." 

Ho  smiled,  looked  down  at  her  with  admiration,  and 
quoted  some  lines  of  Swinburne,  alive  with  cynicism: 

"And  the  worst  and  the  best  of  this  is. 
That  neither  is  most  to  blame, 
If  she  has  forgotten  my  kisses. 
And  I  have  forgotten  her  name." 

Lady  Tynemouth  made  a  plaintive  gesture.  "  I  shotdd 
probably  be  able  to  endure  the  bleak  present,  if  there  had 
been  any  kisses  in  the  sunny  past,"  she  rejoined,  with 
mock  pathos.  "That's  the  worst  of  our  friendship,  Ian. 
I'm  quite  sxae  the  world  thinks  I'm  one  of  your  spent 
flames,  and  there  never  was  any  fire,  not  so  big  as  the 
point  of  a  needle,  was  there?  It's  that  which  hurts  so 
now,  little  Ian  Stafford — not  so  much  fire  as  would  bum 
on  the  point  of  a  needle." 

"'On  the  point  of  a  needle,'"  Ian  repeated,  half- 
abstractedly.  He  went  over  to  liis  writing-desk,  and, 
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opening  a  blotter,  regarded  it  meditatively  for  an  instant 
As  he  did  so  she  topped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her 
umbreUa,  and  looked  at  him  curiously  but  with  a  litUe 
qiurk  of  humour  at  the  comers  of  her  .  outh. 

"The  point  of  a  needle  might  carry  enough  fii»  to  bum 
up  a  good  deal,"  he  said,  reflectively.  Then  he  added 
SratSSr-^'"  ""'■  M«PP«-'i"^Poi«ned 

S  ^^a"^^"^-  '"^'  "*"*  "  ^y  °'  ^"^'^y-  when  you 
and  Rudywd  Byng  won  a  hundred  RoyalHumane  Society 

medals,  and  we  all  felt  like  martyrs  and  heroes.  I  had  the 
most  creepy  dreams  afterwards.  One  night  it  was  awful 
I  was  bemg  tortured  with  Mr.  Mappin's  needle  horribly  b ,' 
-guess  whom.'  By  that  half-caste  Krool,  and  I  waked  up 
TOth  a  httle  scream,  to  find  Tynie  busy  pinching  me  I 
had  been  making  such  a  wurra■^vurra,  as  he  called  it  " 

Well,  it  is  a  startling  idea  that  there's  poison  power- 
ful enough  to  make  a  needle-point  dipped  in  it  deadly  " 
"I  don't  believe  it  a  bit,  but— " 
Pausing,  she  flicked  a  speck  of  fluflf  from  her  black 
dress— she  was  aU  in  black,  with  only  a  stole  of  pure  white 
about  her  shoulders.     "But  tell  me,"  she  added,  prrsent- 
ly—  for  It  s  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm  here  now— what 
happened  at  the  inquest  to<lay?    The  evening  papers 
are  not  out,  and  you  were  there,  of  course,  and  gave  evi- 
dence, I  suppose.    Was  it  very  trying?    I'm  sure  it  was, 
for  I  ve  never  seen  you  look  so  pale.    You  are  positively 
haggard,  Ian.    You  don't  mind  that  from  an  old  friend 
do  you  ?    You  look  terribly  ill,  just  when  you  should  look 
so  well." 

"Why  should  I  look  so  weU?"  He  gazed  at  her  steadily. 
Had  she  any  glimmering  of  the  real  situation?  She  was 
staying  now  in  Byng's  house,  and  two  days  had  gone  since 
the  world  had  gone  wrong;  since  Jasmine  had  sunk  to  the 
floor  unconscious  as  Al'mah  sang,  "More  was  lost  at 
MohacksfUld." 

"Why  should  you  look  so  well?    Because  you  are  the 
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coming  man,  the"  say.  It  makes  mo  so  proud  to  be 
your  friend— even  your  neglected,  if  not  quite  discarded, 
friend.  Every  one  says  you  have  done  such  splendid  work 
for  England,  and  that  now  you  can  have  anything  you 
want.  The  ball  is  at  your  feet.  Dear  man,  you  ought 
to  look  like  a  morning-glory,  and  not  as  you  do.  Tell 
me,  Ian,  are  you  ill,  or  is  it  only  the  reaction  after  all 
you've  done?" 

"No  doubt  it's  the  reaction,"  he  replied. 

"I  know  you  didn't  like  Adrian  Fellowes  much,"  she 
remarked,  watching  him  closely.  "He  behaved  shocking- 
ly at  the  Glencader  Mine  affair — shockingly.  Tynie  was 
for  pitching  him  out  of  the  house,  and  taking  the  conse- 
quences; but,  all  the  same,  a  sudden  death  like  that  all 
jJone  must  have  been  dreadful.  Please  tell  me,  what  was 
the  verdict?" 

"Heart  failare  was  the  verdict;  with  regret  for  a 
promising  life  cut  short,  and  sympathy  with  the  rela- 
tives." 

"I  never  heard  that  he  had  heart  trouble,"  was  the 
meditative  response.  "  But— well,  of  course,  it  was  heart 
failure.  When  the  heart  stops  beating,  tlieie's  heart 
failure.    What  a  silly  verdict!" 

"I*,  sounded  rathei  worse  than  silly,"  was  lan's  com- 
ment. 

"  Did— did  they  cut  him  up,  to  see  if  he'd  taken  morphia, 
or  an  overdose  of  laudanum  or  veronal  or  something  > 
I  had  a  friend  who  died  of  taking  quantities  of  veronal 
while  you  were  abroad  so  long— a  South  American,  she 
was." 

He  nodded.  "It  was  all  quite  m  order.  There  were 
no  signs  of  poison,  they  said,  but  the  heart  had  h.<d  a 
shock  of  some  kind.  There  had  been  what  they  called 
lesion,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  not  sufficient 
strength  for  recovery." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Mappin  wasn't  present?"  she  asked, 
curiously.    "I  know  it  is  silly  in  a  way,  but  don't  you 
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remanber  how  interested  Mr.   PelJowes  wu  in  th.* 
needk?    Was  Mr.  Mappin  there?"  'W"  «  that 

Then  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  ttere." 

What  witnesses  were  called?" 

bailkt^W^Sto^^^  °^  ^•^°'-'  ''•-^-^.  W» 

"And  Al'mah?"  she  asked,  obliquely. 

"V^  !!^  1^'^  *',°".«='  '^^  "Sarded  her  inquiringly 
eontTZn "^T*  ^  '^"^'^  *"  ^P*^  ^'^"t  Armah™she 
^^  T  u  ^  i  "^"^  «»nething  queer  at  Glen^der 
Then  I  asked  Tynie,  and  he  told  me  that-well  aU  aW 

S^e'^^dttr"^""^^^-    ^-^•"-hthe^p'Sift: 

":f:hrcorer"wttrt^c^«='"i?^'^rs 

auto^y  the  authorities  said  fviden*  H'in^^^^ 

"You  arranged  that,  probably?" 

so'S."  '*  ^  "°'  *^~'*-    ^"^  "^  *  sturia-and 

th^^„„T°*'*''^-,"^.  ^^  ^°^^^  °^  ''«•  '1'^  reflectively, 
nSto  hi™  %•*  r**  sudden  determination,  and  eaJe 

AHwrC  if*  '^^•'  ^  ^  '""^  ^°^^'  "I  <^°n''  believe  that 
Adnan  FeUowes  died  a  natural  death,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  he  killed  himself.  He  would  not  have  that  Idnd  of 
wurage  even  m  insanity.  He  could  never  go  insane 
He  cotUd  never  care  enough  about  anything  to  do  L 

Andhe  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  either." 

H™^k^u^  ^■"  ^*°  ^^^^'  ^  ^'^  becoming  more 
drawn,  but  his  eyes  remaining  steady  and  quiet. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes  for  a  moment.     "Oh  it 

aU  see  ns  so  homble!    IVe  tried  to  shake  it  off  -id  ^ot 

to  tlunk  my  thoughts,  and  I  came  to  you  to  get  t;esh  c^! 

Mence;  bui  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  face  I  knew  I  couldn't 
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have  it.  I  know  you  are  upset  too,  perhaps  not  by  the 
same  thoughts,  but  through  the  same  people." 

"Tell  me  all  you  think  or  know.  Be  qtute  frank,"  he 
said,  heavily.  "  I  will  tell  you  why  later.  It  is  essential 
that  you  should  be  wholly  frank  with  me." 

"^  I  have  always  been.  I  can't  be  anything  else. 
Anyhow,  I  owe  you  so  much  that  you  have  the  right  to 

ask  me  what  you  will There  it  is,  the  fatal  thing,"  she 

added. 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  red  umbrella  which  had 
nearly  carried  her  over  into  the  cauldron  of  the  Zambesi 
Palls. 

"No,  it  is  the  world  that  owes  me  a  heavy  debt,"  he 
responded,  gallantly.  "I  was  merely  selfish  in  saving 
you." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  she  broshed  away 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"Ah,  how  I  wish  it  was  that!  I  am  just  mean  enough 
to  want  you  to  want  me,  while  I  didn't  want  you.  That's 
the  woman,  and  that's  all  women,  and  there's  no  getting 
away  from  it.  But  still  I  would  rather  you  had  saved 
me  than  any  one  else  who  wasn't  bound,  like  Tynie,  to 
do  so." 

"Well,  it  did  seem  absurd  that  you  should  risk  so  much 
to  keep  a  sixpenny  umbrella,"  he  rejoined,  drily. 

"  How  we  play  on  the  surface  while  there's  so  much 
that  is  wearing  otir  hearts  out  underneath,"  she  responded, 
wearily.  "Listen,  Ian,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Who- 
ever killed  Adrian  Fellowes,  or  didn't,  I  am  sure  that 
Jasmine  saw  him  dead.  Three  nights  ago  when  she 
fainted  and  went  ill  to  bed,  I  stayed  with  her,  slept  in  the 
same  room,  in  the  bed  beside  hers.  The  opiate  the  doctor 
gave  her  was  not  strong  enough,  and  two  or  three  times 
she  half  waked,  and — and  it  was  very  painful.  It  made 
my  heart  ache,  for  I  knew  it  wasn't  all  dreams.  I  am  sure 
she  saw  Adrian  Fellowes  lying  dead  in  his  room.  .  .  .  Ian, 
it  is  awful,  but  for  some  reason  she  hated  him,  and  she 
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saw  him  lying  dead.  If  any  one  knows  the  truth,  you 
know.    Jasnune  cares  for  you-no,  no,  don't  mind  my 

^^fu'-  u^^  ^^''  "^  *  «8  for  Memuval.  or  a«y  of 
the  others,  but  she  does  care  for  you-cares  for  you  She 
oughtn't  to,  but  she  does,  and  she  should  have  married 
you  long  ago  before  Rudyard  Byng  came.  Please  dTnl 
th.nklammteifenng,lan.  I  am  not.  You  never  had  a 
better  fn^d  than  I  am.    But  there's  something  ghastly 

blood-lettmg,  and  he  never  goes  near  Jasmine,  except 
^en  some  one  is  with  her.  It's  a  bad  sign  when  two 
people  must  have  some  third  person  about  to  insulate 
wW  f^-^"^°fif ^and  prevent  those  fatal  moments 
wtoi  they  have  to  be  just  their  own  selves,  and  have  it 

"You  think  there's  been  trouble  between  them'"    His 
voice  was  quite  steady,  his  manner  composed 

rt.7„fr'*  ^'T^  '^"i*.  *^^'-  ^"'  ^^^^  •=  trouble  in 
that  palace.    Rudyard  is  gr.:ig  to  South  Africa." 

Well  that  IS  not  unnatural.    I  should  expect  him  to 
do  so.     I  am  going  to  South  Africa  also." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him  without  speaking,  and 
her  face  slowly  paled.     "You  are  going  to  the  Pront- 

.,  "^«^— 'Back  to  the  army  again,  sergeant,  back  to 
the  army  agam.  I  was  a  gunner,  you  know,  and  not  a 
bad  one,  either,  if  I  do  say  it." 

p3r  ^^°"^  *°u*^'°^  "P  ^  ^'  ■  '=^'^'- 1°  g°  to  the 
Front?  When  you  have  got  your  foot  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  you  chmb  down?"    Her  voice  was  choking  a 

1  i^^  "^^"^^^  l'"^^  whimsical  gesture.  "There's  another 
adder  to  chmb.  I'll  have  a  try  at  it,  and  do  m.y  duty 
to  my  country  too.  I'll  have  a  double-barrelled  claim 
on  her,  if  possible." 

"I  Imow  that  you  are  going  because  you  will  not  stay 
when   Rudyard   goes,"   she   rejoined,   almost   irritably 
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"What  a  quixotic  ideal    Really  you  are  too  impossible 
and  wrong-headed." 

He  turned  an  earnest  look  upon  her.  "No,  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  am  not  going  because  Rudyard  is  going.  I 
didn't  know  he  was  going  till  you  told  me.  I  got  per- 
mission to  go  three  hours  after  Kruger's  message  came." 
"You  are  only  feckless— only  feckless,  as  the  Scotch 
say,"  she  rejoined  with  testy  sadness.  "Well,  since  every- 
body is  going,  I  am  going  too.  i  am  going  with  a 
hospital-ship." 

"Well,  that  would  pay  oflf  a  lot  of  old  debts  to  the 
Almighty,"  he  replied,  in  kindly  taunt. 

"I  haven't  been  worse  than  most  women,  Ian,"  she 
replied.  "Women  haven't  been  taught  to  do  things,  to 
pay  off  their  debts.  Men  run  up  bills  and  pay  them  off, 
and  run  them  up  again  and  again  and  pay  them  off;  but 
we,  while  we  run  up  bills,  our  ways  of  paying  them  off  are 
so  few,  and  so  uninteresting." 

Suddenly  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  letter.  "Here  is 
a  letter  for  you,"  she  said.  "It  was  lying  on  Jasmine's 
table  the  night  she  was  taken  ill.  I  don't  know  why  I 
did  it,  but  I  suppose  I  took  it  up  so  that  Rudyard  should 
not  see  it;  and  then  I  didn't  say  anything  to  Jasmine 
about  it  at  once.  She  said  nothing,  either;  but  to-day 
I  told  her  I'd  seen  the  letter  addressed  to  you,  and  had 
posted  it.  I  said  it  to  see  how  she  would  take  it.  She 
only  nodded,  and  said  nothing  at  first.  Then  after  a 
while  she  whispered,  'Thank  you,  my  dear,"  but  in  such 
a  queer  tone.  Ian,  she  meant  you  to  have  the  letter, 
and  here  it  is." 

She  put  it  into  his  hands.  He  remembered  it.  It  was 
the  letter  which  Jasmine  had  laid  on  the  table  before  him 
at  that  last  interview  when  the  world  stood  still.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
"  It  she  wished  me  to  have  it — "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"If  not,  why,  then,  did  she  write  it?  Didn't  she  say 
she  was  glad  I  posted  it?" 
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A  moment  followed,  in  which  neither  spoke     LaHv 

land  next  week.  I  can  be  of  use  out  there  ^  T  !"!' 
P°^  y°«  l^  I'-"  "'^'^^  because  I've  ne;e^  to  d^ 
be«,   inv«i  to  work  when  I  was  a  girl,  if  I'd  been  a 

kbou.er'sdaughter,rdhavemadehats-lo;cream^;hreL 
I  m  not  really  such  a  fool  as  youVe  always  ttou^ht  me 
Ian    at  any  rate,  not  in  the  way  youVe  th^ght  ml" 

n.™,  ^  'l^  ^^""^'  ^  ^^  g^-l  ^t°  ber  eyes.  "I've 
never  thought  you  anything  but  a  very  sensible  bM 

?eS  "To^'7':?  "  ""'^  ^^y  ^-«*  -t  tLS" 
..D  dangerous  things." 

But  you  never  knew  me  to  do  a  really  wrone  thin^ 
and  If  you  haven't,  no  one  has."  ^        ^• 

I  ^^^^"^  *^  ^  *^°'"'^  ^^  ber  lips  trembled.  "But 
I  am  a  good  fnend.  and  I  love  my  friends.  So  it  ■  H  hurte 
Ian   I'm  most  upset.    There's  something  beWnd  aS 

JmTS.I^*,*'^*  ^  ^°^''  understand.  Fmsun^ 
gdnt  kdl  h^nself ;  but  I'm  also  sure  that  som^  Zm 

tlu  ■  ^  ^^^  """S^*  bis  with  an  effort  and  with 
apprehension,  but  with  persistency  too.  "I  do^'t  ^ 
what  the  jury  said-I  know  I'm  right  "  °°^^  <^ 

■■n.^nL^^'\  ""^^^^  "°^'"  be  answered,  calmly, 
all  TJ^^  T^  to-morrow,  and  there's  an  ;nTor[t 
aU.  It  wJl  not  even  be  the  usual  nine  days'  wonder 
I  d  forget  It,  if  I  were  you."  wonaer. 

"I  can't  easily  forget  it  while  you  remember  it  "  she 
wed,  meaningly.     "I  don't  know  why ^  how  i? 

S"f^J-T-^'X^'^  ''''''  y°"'  ^^  tbat's  why  I  fe^ 
It,  that  s  why  it  haunts  me." 

Gleg  appeared.    "A  gentleman  to  see  you   sir  "  he 
said,  and  handed  Ian  a  card.  ' 

"Where  is  he?" 
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"In  the  dining-room,  sir." 

"Very  good.    I  wiU  see  him  in  a  moment." 
out^^hl'J  '^^°"5  ^^>  ^y  Tynemouth  held 
21  Se^  ^       ^°"  ^*^  ^""  ^*  Africa?" 

''In  three  days.    I  join  my  battery  in  Natal  " 

c=j^      -.J^  ^^.  ^"^  "^  '''^^  I  8«t  to  Durban,"  she 
said,  with  a  shy,  inquiring  glance. 

"You  are  really  going.?" 

I'Imean  to  organize  a  hospital-ship  and  go  " 
Where  will  you  get  the  money?" 
"From  some  social  dimber."  she  replied,  cynicaUy 
His  hand  was  on  the  door-iaiob,  and  she  laid  her  own  on 
It  gently.     'You  are  iU.  Ian,"  she  said.     "I  have  ne,^r 
seen  you  look  as  you  do  now." 

"I  shall  be  better  before  long,"  he   answered.     "I 
never  saw  you  look  so  well." 

ct,rr^*'%*^J^  \^  «""8  *°  ^°  ^'me  work  at  last," 
she  rejoined^  'Work  at  last.  I'll  blunder  a  bit,  but  I 'U 
\7,  tFT^  ^^'  ^^  P^^'^P^  ^'^  do  some  good. . .  And 
iZ  .aItT,  ^  v?^  y°"  ^  y°^  S^  fe^er  or  anything," 
she  added  laughing  nervously-"  you  and  Tynie." 

hZ^^-!^V^  -^T  ^^  '*°°^  ^°°^S  at  the  card  in  his 
W,  with  his  mmd  seeing  something  far  beyond.    PieJ 
ently  he  rang  for  Gleg. 
"Show  Mr.  Mappin  in,"  he  said. 
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WHEREIN  THE  LOST  IS  FOUND 

IN  a  moment  the  great  surgeon  was  seated,  looking 
reflectively  round  him.  Soon,  however,  he  said, 
brusquely,  "I  hope  your  friend  Jigger  is  going  on  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  yes,  thanks  to  you." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Stafford,  thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Byng 
chiefly.  It  was  care  and  nursing  that  did  it.  If  I  could 
have  hospitals  like  Glencader  and  hospital  nurses  like 
Mrs.  Byng  and  Al'mah  and  yourself,  I'd  have  few  regrets 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  was  an  exciting  time  at 
Glencader." 

Stafford  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  Presently,  after 
some  reference  to  the  disaster  at  the  mine  at  Glencader, 
and  to  Stafford's  and  Byng's  bravery,  Mr.  Mappin  said': 
"I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Pellowes'  death.  I  was 
out  of  town  when  it  happened— a  bad  case  at  Leeds;  but 
I  returned  early  this  morning."  He  paused,  inquiringly, 
but  Ian  said  nothing,  and  he  continued,  "I  have  seen  the 
body." 

"You  were  not  at  the  inquest,  I  think,"  Ian  remarked 
casually. 

"No,  I  was  not  in  time  for  that,  but  I  got  permission 
to  view  the  body." 

"And  the  verdict — you  app  Dve?" 

"Heart  failure— yes."  Mr.  Mappin's  lip  curled.  "Of 
course.  But  he  had  no  heart  trouble.  His  heart  wasn't 
even  weak.    His  life  showed  that." 

"His  life  showed— f"     lan's  eyebrows  went  up. 
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"He  was  very  much  in  society,  and  there's  nothing 
more  strenuous  than  that.     His  heart  was  aU  rieht 

•'Are  you  suggesting  that  his  death  was  not  natuial?" 
Ouite  artificial,  quite  artificial,  I  jJiould  say  " 
_  Ian  took  a  cigarette,  and  lighted  it  slowly.  "Accord- 
ing  to  your  theory,  he  must  have  committed  suicide.  But 
how?  Not  by  an  effort  of  the  wiU,  as  they  do  in  the  East. 
1  suppose? 

Mr.  Mappin  sat  up  stiffly  in  his  chair.     "Do  you  re- 
member my  showing  you  aU  at  Glencader  a  needle  which 
nad  on  Its  point  enough  poison  to  loll  a  man?" 
'And  leave  no  trace-  -yes." 

"Do  you  remember  that  you  all  looked  at  it  with  in- 
terest, and  that  Mr.  Fellowes  examined  it  more  attentiv^ 
ly  than  any  one  else?" 
"I  remember." 

'■Well,  I  was  going  to  kill  a  collie  with  it  next  day  " 
menAer  "°""*^  «>"'e  grown  old,  rheumatic^yes,  I  re- 
'"Well,  the  experiment  failed." 
''The  coUie  wasn't  killed  by  the  poison?" 
'No,  not  by  the  poison,  Mr.  Stafford  " 
So  your  theory  didn't  work  except  on  paper." 
I  think  It  worked,  but  not  with  the  collie  " 
There  was  a  pause,  while  Stafford  looked  composedly 
the  imeT'         *™  "^  "^^^  "^y  didn't  it  woa3 
"It  never  had  its  chance." 
"Some  mistake,  some  hitch?" 
■'No  mistake,  no  hitch;  but  the  wrong  needle  " 
waslhri^"^  ^^^-  ./  '^"''^  "°*  ^y  that  carelessness 
s^patSc.  "•*'  ''"•      '^'^""^'^  ^°^-  --  -^  -d 

enigS^'lSort'^  '="^'"^"^"''  --  ^'-  ^^PP-'^ 
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"You 


"Quite  clearly 
yond  reproach 


over-confident  then?" 

I  thought  that  Glencader  was  be- 
There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  Stafford,  flickjne 
aw^  some  cigarette  ashes,  continued  the  catechism 
GWdCT^^^  °^  reproach  do  you  apply  to 

"Thieving." 
'I  That  sounds  reprehensible— and  rude." 

iv^'^o''^  T,?  "°*  beyond  reproach,  it  would  be  rude 
Mr.  atanord. 

Stafford  chafed  at  the  rather  superior  air  of  the  expert, 
whose  habit  of  bedside  authority  was  apt  to  creep  into 
his  soaal  conversation;  but.  while  he  longed  t^  give  him 
a  shrewd  thrust,  he  forbore.  It  was  hard  to  teU  how 
much  he  might  have  to  do  to  prevent  the  man  from 
making  mischief.  The  compliment  had  been  smug,  and 
smugness  irritated  Stafford. 

"Well,  thanks  for  your  testimonial."  he  said,  presently 
and  then  he  determined  to  cut  short  the  tardy  revelation' 
and  pnck  the  bubble  of  mystery  which  the  great  man  was 
so  slowly  blowing. 

"I  take  it  that  you  think  some  one  at  Glencader  stole 
your  needle,  and  so  saved  your  collie's  life,"  he  said. 

"That  is  what  I  mean,"  responded  Mr.  Mappin,  a  Ut- 
t  e  discomposed  that  his  elaborate  synthesis  should  be  so 
sharply  brought  to  an  end. 

_   There  was  almost  a  grisly  raillery  in  Stafford's  reply. 
Now.  the  colhe— were  you  sufficiently  a  fatalist  to  let 
tam  hve,  or  did  you  prepare  another  needle,  or  do  it  in 
the  humdrum  way?" 

"I  let  the  collie  live." 

"Hoping  to  find  the  needle  again?"  asked  Stafford,  with 
a  smile. 
"Perhaps  to  hear  of  it  again." 
"Hello,  that  is  rather  startling!    And  you  have  done 
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"I  think  so.    Yes,  I  may  say  that." 

"Now  how  do  you  suppose  you  lost  that  needle?" 

"It  was  taken  from  my  pocket-case,  and  another 
substituted. 

"  Returning  good  for  evil.  Could  you  not  see  the  dif- 
ference in  the  needles  ?" 

"There  is  not,  necessarily,  difference  in  needles.  The 
substitute  was  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  I  was  not 
suspicious." 

"And  what  form  does  your  suspicion  take  now?" 

The  great  man  became  rather  portentously  solemn — 
he  himself  would  have  said  "becomingly  grave."  "My 
conviction  is  that  Mr.  Fellowes  took  my  needle." 

Stafford  fixed  the  other  with  his  gaze.  "And  killed 
himself  with  it?" 

Mr.  Mappin  frowned.  "Of  that  I  caimot  be  sure,  of 
course." 

"Could  you  not  tell  by  examining  the  K,ay?" 

"Not  absolutely  from  a  superficial  examination." 

"You  did  not  think  a  scientific  examination  neces- 
sary?" 

"Yes,  perhaps;  but  the  official  inquest  is  over,  the 
expert  analysis  or  examination  is  finished  by  the  author- 
ties,  and  the  superficial  proofs,  while  convincing  enough 
to  me,  are  not  complete  and  final;  and  so,  there  you  are." 

Stafford  got  and  held  his  visitor's  eyes,  and  with  slow 
emphasis  said:  "You  think  that  Fellowes  committed 
suicide  with  your  rieedle?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  that." 

"Then  I  fear  my  intelligence  must  be  failing  rapidly. 
You  said — " 

"I  said  I  was  not  sure  that  he  killed  himself.  I  am 
sure  that  he  was  killed  by  my  needle;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  killed  himself.  Motive  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
would  come  in  there." 

"Ah — and  all  that  kind  of  thing!    Why  should  you 
discard  motive  for  his  killing  himself?" 
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•'I  did  not  say  I  discarded  motive,  but  I  think  Mr 
Fellowes  the  last  man  in  the  world  likely  to  kill  himself." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  think  he  stole  the  needle'" 
"Not  to  kill  himself." 

Stafford  turned  his  head  away  a  UtUe.  "Come  now 
this  is  too  taU.  You  are  going  pretty  far  in  suggesting 
that  PeUowes  took  your  needle  to  kill  some  one  else." 

"Perhaps.    But  motive  might  not  be  so  far  to  seek  " 

"What  motive  in  this  case?"  Stafford's  eyes  narrowed 
a  little  with  the  inquiry. 

"Well,  a  woman,  perhaps." 

"You  know  of  some  one,  who — " 

"No.  I  am  only  assuming  from  Mr.  FeUowes'  some- 
what material  nature  that  there  must  be  a  woman  or  so." 

"Or  so— why  '  or  so?'  "  Stafford  pressed  him  into  a 
comer. 

"There  comes  the  motive— one  too  many,  when  one 
may  be  suspicious,  or  jealous,  or  revengeful,  or  impos- 
sible." ^"^ 

'_'  Did  you  see  any  mark  of  the  needle  on  the  body?" 
"I  think  so.    But  that  would  not  do  more  than  suggest 
further  delicate,  detailed,  and  final  examination." 
''You  have  no  trace  of  the  needle  itself?" 
"None.    But  surely  that  isn't  strange.    If  he  had 
faUed  himself,  the  needle  would  probably  have  been  found. 
If  he  did  not  kill  himself,  but  yet  was  killed  by  it,  there 
IS  notliing  strange  in  its  not  being  recove'ed." 

Stafford  took  on  the  gravity  of  a  dry-as-dust  judge. 
'I  suppose  that  to  prove  the  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  produce  the  needle,  as  your  theory  and  your  invention 
are  rather  new." 

"For  complete  proof  the  needle  would  be  necessary, 
though  not  indispensable." 

Stafford  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  he  said:   "You 
have  had  a  look  for  the  little  instrument  of  passage?" 
''1  was  rather  late  for  that,  I  fear." 
"Still,  by  chance,  the  needle  might  have  been  picked 
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up.  However,  it  would  look  foolish  to  advertise  for  a 
needle  which  had  traces  of  atric  add  on  it,  wouldn't  it'" 
Mr.  Mappin  looked  at  Stafford  quite  cooUy.  and  then 
ignonng  the  question,  said,  deliberately:  "You  discovered 
the  body.  I  hear.  You  didn't  by  any  chance  find  the 
needle.  I  suppose?" 

Stafford  returned  his  look  with  a  cool  stare.    "  Not  by 
any  chance."  he  said,  enigmatically. 

He  had  suddenly  decided  on  a  line  of  action  which  would 
turn  this  astute  egoist  from  his  half-indicated  purpose 
Whatever  the  means  of  Fellowes'  death,  by  whomsoever 
caused,  or  by  no  one.  further  inquiry  could  only  result  in 
reydattons  hurtful  to  some  one.  As  Mr.  Mappin  had  sur- 
rawed,  there  was  more  than  one  woman,— there  may  have 
been  a  dozen,  of  course— but  chance  might  just  pitch  on 
the  one  whom  mvestigation  would  injure  most. 

If  this  expert  was  quieted,  and  Fellowes  was  safely  bo- 
stowed  in  his  grave,  the  tragic  incident  would  be  lost 
quickly  m  the  general  excitement  and  agitation  of  the 
nation.  The  war-drum  would  drown  any  small  human 
cnes  of  suspicion  or  outraged  innocence.  Suppose  some 
one  did  km  Adrian  Fellowes?  He  deserved  to  die.  and 
justice  was  satisfied,  even  if  the  law  was  marauded 
There  were  at  least  four  people  who  might  have  killed 
i-eUowes  without  much  remorse.  There  was  Rudyard 
there  was  Jasmine,  there  was  Lou  the  erstwhile  flower- 
girl-aad  Wmself.  It  was  necessary  that  Mappin,  how- 
ever, should  be  sdenced,  and  sent  about  his  business. 

Stafford  suddenly  came  over  to  the  table  near  to  his 
vmtOT   and  with  an  assumed  air  of  cold  indignation 
.■Ti"^^,r'"      *  "^"^^  natural  irritability  behind  all,  said 
Mr.  Mappin,  I  assume  that  you  have  not  gone  elsewhere 
with  your  suspicions?" 
The  other  shook  his  head  in  negatioh. 
"Very  well,  I  should  strongly  advise  you,  for  your  own 
reputation  as  an  expert  and  a  man  of  science,  not  to 
attempt  the  rather  clich4  occupation  of  trjdng  to  rival 
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Sherlock  Holmes.     Your  suspicions  may  have  some  dis. 

a«d  knowledge,  with  an  almost  abnormal  gift  foT  rarinJ 
elu^vedues  and.  when  finding  them,  makfng  them  fi?  in 
with  fact-only  a  man  like  yourself,  a  genius  at  the  ioh 
could  get  anything  out  of  it.  You  are  not  p^JaL  to 
give  the  Ume.  a.  d  you  could  only  succeed  in  caustaTlta 
£^^^?.^'°"'*-?''^^''°"-    J"«t  imagine  a^rt" 

re^^t™^  "^"k"  ''7?'  "°  ^'""'^  «="i"^^  who  can 
reconstruct  crimes  by  a  kind  of  special  sense.  Can  you 
not  see  the  average  detective  blundering  about  ^hZ 
o^tatious  display  of  the  obvious;  his  mind  whicTnevt 
^it  iT^^t"""' '"')'=""'•  *^"S *° *='"«date a due^ 
crime.  Let  the  Law  do  it  in  its  own  way,  find  its  own 
clues,  solve  the  mysteries  given  it  to  solve  Why  3,™^ 
you  comphcate  things?    The  official  fellows  ^Id^^ 

ty^\i^°l  "^"^  ^^^  ^  y°"  ^^'^  «  detective.  They 
haven  t  the  brains  or  initiative  or  knowledge.  And  sin^ 
you  are  not  a  detective,  and  can't  devote  y^rsdf  to^ 
mos  dehcate  problem,  if  there  be  any  pr" "t  aU  I 
wou^d  suggest-I  imitate  your  own  mdLesTttat  y;« 
niind  your  own  business."  ^ 

sc^LbrSs.""''  '°°''"^  ^°™  "*  "^^  ^^'"^  ^'^  ^■ 

At  the  last  words  Mr.  Mappin  flushed  and  looked  con- 
^quential:  but  under  the  influence  of  a  smile,  so  wkZg 

ot^  T"""  t-fi'fi^"^""  °^  E-^P^  had  lost  i^s  iS^f 
over  some  stalful  diplomatic  stroke  made  by  its  pos«ss^ 

tX'^f  ^T  ^'  ^'^o^Phe'^  °f  offended  di^^d 
feebly  returned  the  smile.  ' 

<^ilff^-^u  ^'  o^-je  compUmentary  and  scathing,  Mr. 
Stafford,  he  said;  "but  I  do  recognize  the  force  of  what 
you  say.    Scotland  Yard  is  beneath  contempt  I  taow 

t^";^^"'  ^  1^^  "°'  '^"*"^°  y°"  ^'^  *«"  now.  They 
bimgle  their  w^k  terribly  at  Scotland  Yard     A  dH«: 
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tive  should  be  \  man  of  imagination,  of  initiative,  of  dee,* 
knowledge  uf  human  nature.  Ir  the  presence  of  a  mys- 
tery he  should  be  ready  to  find  motives,  to  construct 
them  and  put  tliem  into  play,  as  though  they  were  real — 
work  till  a  clue  was  found.  Then,  if  none  is  found,  find 
another  motive  and  work  on  that.  The  French  do  it. 
They  are  marvels.  Hamard  is  a  genius,  as  you  say.  He 
imagines,  he  constructs,  he  pursues,  he  squeezes  out  every 
drop  of  juice  in  the  orange.  .  .  .  You  see,  I  agree  with  you 
on  the  whole,  but  this  tragedy  disturbed  me,  and  I  thought 
that  I  had  a  real  clue.  I  still  believe  I  have,  but— cMt 
honot" 

"Cut  bono  indeed,  if  it  is  bungled.  If  you  could  do  it 
all  yourself,  good.  But  that  is  impossible.  The  world 
wants  your  skill  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  Fellowes 
is  dead — does  it  matter  so  infinitely,  whether  by  his  own 
hand  or  that  of  another?" 

"No,  I  frankly  say  I  don't  think  it  does  matter  in- 
finitely. His  type  is  no  addition  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world." 

They  looked  at  each  other  meaningly,  and  Mappin  re- 
sponded once  again  to  Stafford's  winning  smile. 

It  pleased  him  prodigiously  to  feel  Stafford  lay  a  firm 
hand  on  his  arm  and  say:  "Can  you,  perhaps,  dine  with 
me  to-night  at  the  Travellers'  Club?  It  makes  life  worth 
while  to  talk  to  men  like  you  who  do  really  big  things." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  conit  for  your  own  reasons," 
answered  the  great  man,  beaming,  and  adjusting  his  cuits 
carefully. 

"Good,  good.  It  is  capital  to  find  you  free."  Again 
Stafford  caught  the  surgeon's  arm  with  a  friendly  little 
grip. 

Suddenly,  however,  Mr.  Mappin  became  aware  that 
Stafford  had  turned  desperately  white  and  worn.  He  had 
noticed  this  spent  condition  when  he  first  came  in,  but 
his  eyes  now  rediscovered  it.  He  regarded  Stafford  with 
concern. 
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how  much  below  p«r  you  are.  ...  You  have  been  mS" 

^^J'r""."'  '™'*'  *•  »"  l™""-  how  hard  you  1»^ 
worked  lately.    Thiwigh  you.  England  lamKh  Jw^T" 

of  war  without  fear  of  complicatiL;  butTl^  told  oS 

^^T^Lh^°"^'  «°u'  ^"'°"»  ^y^<i  f"'  it     You 
need  rest,  and  you  need  change  " 

now^L'^or^'^"*"-  •,  ^  "^  «~"«  t"  '"'^^  both 
now.    said  Stafford  with  a  smile,  which  was  forced  and 

"You  need  a  tonic  also,  and  you  must  aUow  me  to 
give  you  one."  was  the  brusque  pix^Iessional  r^spon* 
With   quick   movement  he  went  over  to   St«ffo«i'. 

thi  Ho^       *?°"*  T  ^''^''  ^-  ""d  '»id  «  hand  upon 

.  i'^'  r"°'  ?^  ^"™*''  ^  "^"  "°t  take  a  tonic.  Ifs  only 
a  good  s^eep  I  want,  and  I'll  get  that  to-night.    But  I  Ze 

?U  Zh  ;  "^  '  "^  ""i  "■!  "«^'  to-monow.  if  I  don't  slS^! 
1 11  send  to  you  and  take  your  tonic  g;.^y."  "^ 

You  promise.'" 

"I  promise,  my  dear  Mappin." 

The  great  man  beamed  again:  and  he  really  was 
sohatous  for  his  new-found  friend 

,hl7r  "^"^  "^  well-Stafford."  he  repUed.  "It 
shall  be  as  you  say     Good-bye.  or,   rather,  au  revcir!" 

^J't  Z  "'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y  '^I^se-  as  the  door 
opened  for  the  great  surgeon's  exit. 

When  the  door  was  shut  again,  and  Stafford  was  alone 
he  staggered  over  to  the  writing-desk.  Opening  the  blot^ 
ter,  he  took  somethmg  up  carefully  and  looked  at  it  with 
a  sardomc  smile. 

"You  did  your  work  quite  weU,"  he  said,  reflectively. 

It  was  such  a  needle  as  he  had  seen  at  Glencader  in  Mr. 

M^pm'shand.    He  had  picked  it  up  in  Adrian  FeUowe^^ 
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"  I  wonder  wfio  used  you,"  he  said  in  a  hard  voice.  "  I 
wonder  who  used  you  so  well.    Was  it — was  it  Jasmine  ?" 

With  a  trembling  gesture  he  sat  down,  put  the  needle 
in  a  drawer,  locked  it,  and  turned  round  to  the  fire  again. 

"Was  it  Jasmine?"  he  repeated,  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  letter  which  Lady  Tynemouth  had  given  him. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  at  it  tmopened — at  the  beautiful, 
smooth  handwriting  so  familiar  to  his  eyes;  then  he  slowly 
broke  the  seal,  and  took  out  the  closely  written  pages. 
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jasmine's  letter 

she  had  writtei  orhlt^J.omVwh^i'L'n  wl^sf  "i^D*'  *°"^  'j™ 
what  you  have  said  and  saving  it  hi  ?  °°  y°"  "^al'^e 

to  me?  You  ha^e  tried  to  tWnkAfT  ^9" '''°"K>"  »'  ^U  it  means 
you  thought  of T.?    Whin  T  i  ?  ,"  ''^'*'  ^  "^O":  ''"t  have 

seemed  to  ™„  throughly  veiStCVhf'  ""''  ^""^  "'  «- 
been  dipped  in  ether  and  Jllth^  •  5  r  ^"^""^  ^  '"'""Sh  I  had 
over  me  '         ^  ""^  """"^^  "^  ^"  a'<^tic  sea  were  blowing 

andln  rhirh'yorwoT'tXrUT  '"^  ™'"  '"  -"'*  -  "ve 
and  terrible  Jd  glad  H  wouM^e-  l^?"?!' ''"  ^"l  '^^-^°^  ^''^^ 
and  I  know  you!  I  araTe  on^L  ,^  ^""'J'/''"'  ^  """^  "y^^". 
good,  and  T  am  not  fi^sh  I  Zn^^  ''^^ ''^"i  f°^«ver.  I  am  noi 
uiges  me  to  that  viSnaTi  w„rtH  i^  '"^'''  *"''  *'"'  '"*<'"'=^  '"  ">« 
work  and  wande.ZbeTontentwth?lir»""^  L^e"''^  "™  ''"d 
ioy,  sedng,  unde;standi:g:°;^::H:f  dl^'  """"^  "•=  ^^-^  — 

Xrn!:4sr  1  ^f '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lowr'^l'eS^yr/h'^^-;'^,-*  you  ,^?  --y  f-  -8«t  r 

I  have  never  felt  b^foril^g^'lcWe^  T„  "  T  r"""""?  ^^ 
like  some  young  -'weller^  tkT  ■  'f^f?' •'"■'giy  feelmgs.  I  am 
tries,  with  a  pSion  that^ts  LdTl'  "'';<=''•.'="'  °«  t""^  its  kind, 
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"  Ian,  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  myself  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  am  a  hopeless,  painful  contradiction;  I  have  always 
been  so.  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  good,  but  something  has  al- 
ways driven  me  where  the  flowers  have  a  poisonous  sweetness,  where 
the  heart  grows  bad.  I  want  to  cry  to  you,  Ian,  to  help  me  to  be 
good;  and  yet  something  drives  me  on  to  want  to  share  with  you 
the  fruit  which  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  long  end.  And  behind 
all  that  again,  some  tiny  Uttle  grain  of  honour  in  me  says  that  I  must 
not  ask  you  to  help  me;  says  that  I  ought  never  to  look  into  your 
eyes  again,  never  touch  your  hand,  nor  see  you  any  more;  and  from 
the  little  grain  of  honour  comes  the  solemn  whisper, '  Do  not  ruin 
him;  do  not  spoil  his  life.' 

"Your  letter  has  torn  my  heart,  so  that  it  can  never  again  be  as 
it  was  before,  and  because  there  is  some  big,  noble  thing  in  you, 
some  little,  not  ignoble  thing  is  bom  in  me.  Ian,  you  could  never 
know  the  anguished  desire  I  have  to  be  with  you  always;  but,  if  I 
keep  sane  at  all,  I  will  not  go^no,  I  will  not  go  with  you,  unless  the 
madness  carries  me  away.  It  would  kill  you.  I  know,  because  I 
have  lived  so  many  thousands  of  years.  My  spirit  and  my  body 
might  be  satisfied,  the  glory  in  having  you  all  my  own  would  be  so 
great;  but  there  would  be  no  joy  for  you.  To  men  like  you,  work 
is  as  the  breath  of  life.  You  must  always  be  fighting  for  something, 
always  climbing  higher,  because  you  see  some  big  thing  to  do  which 
is  so  far  above  you. 

"Yes,  men  like  you  get  their  chance  sooner  or  later,  because  you 
work,  and  are  ready  to  take  the  gifts  of  Pate  when  they  appear  and 
before  they  pass. .  You  will  be  always  for  climbing,  if  some  woman 
does  not  drag  you  back.  That  woman  may  be  a  wife,  or  it  may  be 
a  loving  and  living  ghost  of  a  wife  like  me.  Ian,  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  what  would  come  at  last — the  disappointment  in  your  face; 
the  look  of  hope  gone  from  your  eyes;  your  struggle  to  climb,  and 
the  struggle  of  no  avail.  Sisyphus  had  never  such  a  task  as  you 
would  have  on  the  hill  of  life,  if  I  left  all  behind  here  and  went  with 
you.  You  would  try  to  hide  it;  but  I  would  see  you  growing  older 
hourly  before  my  eyes.  You  would  smile— I  wonder  if  you  know 
what  sort  of  wonderful,  alluring  thing  your  smile  is,  Ian?— and  that 
smile  would  drive  me  to  kill  myself,  and  so  hurt  you  still  more. 
And  so  it  is  always  an  everlasting  circle  of  penalty  and  pain  when 
you  take  the  laws  of  life  you  get  in  the  mountains  in  your  hands, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  in  the  valleys,  and  make 
new  individual  laws  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  necessity. 

"Isn't  it  strange,  Ian,  that  1  who  can  do  wix>ng  so  easily  still 

know  so  well  and  valae  so  well  what  is  right?    It  is  my  mother  in 

me  and  my  grandfather  in  me,  both  of  them  fighting  for  possession. 

Let  me  empty  out  my  heart  before  you,  because  I  know — I  do  not 
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know  why,  but  I  do  know,  as  I  write-that  some  dark  cloud  lowers, 
gathers  round  us,  in  which  we  shall  be  lost,  shaU  miss  the  touch  rf 
hMd  and  never  see  each  other's  face  again.  I  know  it,  oh  so  surely ' 
I  did  not  reaUy  love  you  years  ago,  before  I  nmrried  Rudyard;  I  did 
not  love  you  when  I  married  him;  I  did  not  love  him;  I  could  not 
reaUy  love  any  one.  My  heart  was  broken  up  in  a  thousand  pieces 
to  gjve  away  m  UtUe  bits  to  aU  who  came.  But  I  cared  for  you 
more  than  I  cared  for  any  one  else-so  much  more;  because  you 
^^j't  ^J"-^  T^  powerful,  and  were  meant  to  do  such  big  things; 
and  I  had  just  enough  mteUigence  to  want  to  understand  you-  t<^ 
feel  what  you  were  thmking,  to  grasp  its  meaning,  howc-.-er  dimly. 
Yet  I  have  no  real  mtellcct.  I  am  only  quick  ..nd  rather  clever- 
sharp,  as  Jigger  would  say,  and  with  some  cunning,  too.  I  have 
made  so  mmiy  people  beUeve  that  I  am  briUiant.  When  I  think 
«id  talk  and  wnte,  I  only  give  out  in  a  new  Ught  what  others  like 
you  have  taught  me;  give  out  a  loaf  where  you  gave  me  a  crumb- 
blow  a  drop  of  water  into  a  bushel  of  bubbles.  No,  I  did  not  love 
you  m  the  big  way,  in  those  old  days,  and  maybe  it  is  not  love  I 
teel  for  you  now;  but  it  is  a  great  and  wonderful  thing,  so  different 
from  the  feehng  I  once  had.  It  is  very  powerful,  and  it  is  also  verv 
cruel,  because  it  smothers  me  in  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  it 
makes  me  want  to  fly  to  you,  heedless  of  consequences. 

And  what  might  those  consequences  be,  Ian,  and  shall  I  let  you 
face  them?  The  real  world,  your  world,  England,  Europe,  would 
have  no  more  use  for  aU  your  skiU  and  knowledge  and  power  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  woman  in  the  way.  People  who  woJd  want 
to  be  your  helpers,  and  to  foUow  you,  would  turn  away  when  thev 
saw  you  coming;  or  else  they  would  say  the  superficial  things  which 
are  worse  than  blows  in  the  face  to  a  man  who  wants  to  feel  that 
men  look  to  hun  to  help  solve  the  problems  perplexing  the  world, 
mule  It  may  not  be  love  I  feel  for  you,  whatever  it  is,  it  makes  me 
a  Uttle  just  and  unselfish  now.  I  wiU  not— unless  a  spring-time 
madness  drives,  me  to  it  to-day— I  will  not  go  with  you. 

As  for  the  other  solution  you  offer,  deceiving  the  world  as  to 
your  purposes,  to  go  far  away  upon  some  wild  mission,  and  to  die! 
Ah  no,  you  must  not  cheat  the  world  so;  you  must  not  cheat 
your^lfsol  And  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  me!  Whatever  I  deserve 
-and  m  eaviiig  you  to  marry  Rudyard  I  deserved  heavy  punish- 
ment-stiU  I  do  not  deserve  the  torture  which  would  foUow  me  to 
the  last  day  of  my  life  if,  because  of  me,  you  sacrificed  that  which 
IS  not  youre  alone,  but  which  belongs  to  aU  the  world.  I  loathe  my- 
seU  when  I  think  of  the  old  wrong  that  I  did  you;  but  no  leper 
woman  ojuld  look  upon  herself  with  such  horror  as  I  should  upon 
myself,  d,  for  the  new  wrong  I  have  done  you,  you  were  to  take 
your  own  life. 
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"These  are  so  many  words,  and  perhaps  they  mil  not  read  to 
you  as  i«al.  That  is  perhaps  because  I  am  only  shallow  at  the 
best;  am  only,  as  you  once  called  me, '  a  little  burst  of  eloquence. ' 
But  even  I  can  suffer,  and  I  believe  that  even  I  can  love.  You 
say  you  cannot  go  on  as  things  are;  that  I  must  go  with  you  or 
you  must  die;  and  yet  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go  with  you.  You 
have  said  that,  too.  But  do  you  not  wonder  what  would  become  of 
me,  if  either  of  these  alternatives  is  followed?  A  little  while  ago 
I  could  deceive  Rudyard,  and  put  myself  in  pretty  clothes  with  a 
smile,  end  enjoy  my  breakfast  with  hira  and  look  in  his  face  boldly, 
and  enjoy  the  clothes,  and  the  world  and  the  gay  things  that  are 
in  it,  perhaps  because  I  had  no  reallraoral  sense.  Isn't  it  strange  that 
out  of  the  thing  which  the  world  would  condemn  as  most  immoral, 
as  the  very  degradation  of  the  heart  and  soul  and  body,  there  should 
spring  up  a  new  sense  that  is  moral— perhaps  the  first  true  glim- 
mering of  it?  Oh,  dear  love  of  my  life,  comrade  of  my  soul,  some- 
thing has  come  to  me  which  I  never  had  before,  and  for  that,  what- 
ever comes,  my  lifelong  gratitude  must  be  yours!  What  I  now  feel 
could  never  have  come  except  through  fire  and  tears,  as  you  yourself 
say,  and  I  know  so  well  that  the  fire  is  at  my  feet,  and  the  tears— I 
wept  them  all  last  night,  when  I  too  wanted  to  die. 

"You  are  coming  at  eleven  to-day,  Ian— at  eleven.  It  is  now 
eii-ht.  I  will  try  and  send  this  letter  to  reach  you  before  you  leave 
your  rooms.  If  not,  I  will  give  it  to  you  when  you  come— at 
eleven.  Why  did  you  not  say  noon— noon— twelve  of  the  clock? 
The  end  and  the  beginning!  Why  did  you  not  say  noon,  Ian? 
llie  light  is  at  its  zenith  at  noon,  at  twelve;  and  the  world  is  dark 
at  twelve— at  midnight.  Twelve  at  noon;  twelve  at  night;  the 
light  and  the  dark— which  will  it  be  for  us,  Ian?  Night  or  noon? 
I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder  if,  when  I  see  you,  I  shall  have  the  strength 
to  say,  'Yes,  go,  and  come  again  no  more.'  Or  whether,  in  spite  of 
everything,  I  shall  wildly  say,  'Let  us  go  away  together.'  Such  is 
the  kind  of  woman  that  I  am.  And  you— dear  lover,  tell  me  truly 
what  kind  of  man  are  you? 

Y°"  "Jasmine." 

He  read  the  letter  slowly,  and  he  stopped  again  and 
again  as  though  to  steady  himself.  His  face  became 
strained  and  white,  and  once  he  pourod  brandy  and  drank 
it  off  as  though  it  were  water.  When  he  had  finished  the 
letter  he  went  heavily  over  to  the  fire  and  dropped  it  in. 
He  watched  it  bum,  until  only  the  flimsy  carbon  was  left. 

"  If  I  had  not  gone  till  noon,"  he  said  aloud,  in  a  nerve- 
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IcM  voice-"if  I  had  not  gone  tiU  noon  .  .  .  PeUowes- 
did  she— or  was  it  Byng?"  ^cuowes 

He  was  so  occupied  with  his  thoughts  that  he  was  not 
at  fi«t  conscous  that  some  one  was  Locking 
Come  in,"  he  called  out  at  last. 

TTie  door  opened  and  Rudyard  Byng  entered. 

"  I  heT^rt*"  ^*  ^""^'  ^*^°"^'"  ^^  ^d.  heavily. 
I  hear  that  you  are  going,  too;  and  I  have  come  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  go  out  together." 
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A  MESSAGE  from  Mr.  Byng  to  say  that  he  may  be  a 
httle  late,  but  he  says  v.-iU  you  go  on  without  him? 
He  will  come  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  footman,  having  delivered  himself,  turned  to  with- 
draw, but  Barry  Whalen  called  him  back,  saying,  "Is 
Mr.  Krool  in  the  house?" 

The  footman  repUed  in  the  affinnative.  ' '  Did  you  wish 
to  see  him,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Not  at  present.  A  UtUe  later  perhaps,"  answered 
Barry,  with  a  glance  round  the  group,  who  eyed  him 
curiously. 

At  a  word  the  footman  withdrew.  As  the  door  dosed 
httle  black,  oily  Sobieski  dit  Melville  said  with  an  attempt 
at  a  joke,  "Is  'Mr.'  Krool  to  be  caUed  into  consul- 
tation?" 

Don't  be  so  damned  funny,  Melville,"  answered  Barry. 
"I  didn't  ask  the  question  for  nothing." 

'These  aren't  days  when  anybody  guesses  much  "  re- 
mariced  Fleming.  "And  I'd  like  to  know  from  Mr. 
Kruger,  who  knows  a  lot  of  things,  and  doesn't  gas, 
whether  he  means  the  mines  to  be  safe." 

They  aU  looked  inquiringly  at  Wallstein,  who  in  the 
storms  which  rocked  them  all  kept  his  nerve  and  his 
countenance  with  a  power  almost  benign.  His  large 
limpid  eye  looked  litUe  like  that  belonging  to  an  eagle  of 
finance,  as  he  had  been  called. 

"It  looked  for  a  while  as  though  they'd  be  left  alone," 
said  Wallstein,  leaning  heavily  on  the  table,  "but  I'm  not 
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ZT^  °.T;"    "^  ^^"""^  **  S^"y  ^halen  significantly 
and  the  latter  surveyed  the  group  enigmaticaUy 

Tn«rSfw',^u*'^.?^  evidently  waiting  to  be  said."  re- 
nmrked  Wolff,  the  sUent  Partner  in  more  senses  tlia:^  on^ 
Whafs  the  use  of  waiting?" 

^Z''1°''a^''^1^°^  P"^"^"^  ^°°^^  at  Ian  Stafford, 
who,  standing  by  the  window,  seemed  oblivious  of  them 

t^V^cV^l  ,,'^''"^'*^  him  to  be  present,  with  a  view 
of  tht^-f  ^^.  advice  «,neeming  some  international  aspert 
Ge^.f  tT'  ^"'^  ^'P^"^^  ^  ^^Sard  to  Holland  Vnd 
Germany.  The  group  had  welcomed  the  suggestion 
eagerly,  for  on  this  side  of  the  question  they  werfnot  s^ 
well  equipped  as  on  others.  But  when  it  came  to  th^ 
discussion  of  mner  local  policy  ther^  seemed  hesitat  on 
in  speakmg  fr«,Iy  before  him.  Wallstein,  however  gave 
a  reassuring  nod  and  said,  meaningly  ' 

t,«' w*°°''  "f  T^i"'  strategical  positions,  but  our  camp 
has  been  overlooked  from  a  kopje  higher  than  ours." 

We  have  been  the  victims  of  treachery  for  years  " 
buret  out  Fleming,  with  anger.  "  Nearly  everything  we've 
done  here  nearly  everything  the  Government  has  done 
here  has  been  known  to  Kruger-«ver  since  the  Raid  " 

'^J  iJ  -iu  "'"''*  ^^^  ^"^  stopped,"  said  the  once 
bobieski,  with  an  ugly  grimace,  and  an  attempt  at  an 
accent  which  would  suit  his  new  name.     "Byng's  to 

st^^'  v^^  T^*  *?.^^^  P"*  ^""^  °«^  f^t  fro">  the 
start.    We  re  Byng-ndden." 

'■Keep  a  civil  tongue,  Israel,"  snarled  Barry  Whalen 
you  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that  is  the  state  in  which 
rt^w,!  "'^"t"«,.y°"r  natural  state  of  ignorance,  like 
the  heathen  m  his  bhndness.     But  before  Byng  comes  I'd 
better  give  you  all  some  information  I've  got  " 
Isn  t  It  for  Byng  to  hear?"  asked  Fleming. 
Very  niuch  so;  but  it's  for  you  aU  to  decide  what's  to 
be  done.    Perhaps  Mr.  Stafford  can  help  us  in  the  matter, 
as  he  has  been  with  Byng  very  lately."     WaUstein  looked 
mqumngly  towards  Stafford. 
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The  group  nodded  appreciatively,  and  Stafford  came 
forward  to  the  table,  but  without  seating  himself.  "Cer- 
tainly you  may  command  me,"  he  said.  "What  is  the 
mystery?" 

In  short  and  abrupt  sentences  Barry  Whalen,  with  an 
occasional  interjection  and  explanation  from  Wallstein, 
told  of  the  years  of  leakage  in  regard  to  their  plans,  of 
moves  circumvented  by  information  which  could  only 
have  been  got  by  treacherous  means  either  in  South  Africa 
or  in  London. 

"We  didn't  know  for  sure  which  it  was,"  said  Barry, 
"but  the  proof  has  come  at  last.  One  of  Kruger's  under- 
strappers from  Holland  was  successfully  tapped,  and  we've 
got  proof  that  the  trouble  was  here  in  London,  here  in  this 
house  where  we  sit — Byng's  home." 

There  was  a  stark  silence,  in  which  more  than  one 
nodded  significantly,  and  looked  round  furtively  to  see 
how  the  others  took  the  news. 

"Here  is  absolute  proof.  There  were  two  in  it  here — 
Adrian  Fellowes  and  Krool." 

"Adrian  Fellowes!" 

It  was  Ian  Stafford's  voice,  insistent  and  inquiring. 

"Here  is  the  proof,  as  I  say."  Barry  Whalen  leaned 
forward  and  pushed  a  paper  over  on  the  table,  to  which 
were  attached  two  or  three  smaller  papers  and  some 
cablegrams.  "  Look  at  them.  Take  a  good  look  at  them, 
and  see  how  we've  been  done — done  brown.  The  hand 
that  dipped  in  the  same  dish,  as  it  were,  has  handed  out 
misfortime  to  us  by  the  bucketful.  We've  been  carted 
in  the  house  of  a  friend." 

The  group,  all  standing,  leaned  over,  as  Barry  Whalen 
showed  them  the  papers,  one  by  one,  then  passed  them 
round  for  examination. 

"It's  deadly,"  said  Fleming.  "Men  have  had  their 
tlmiats  cut  or  been  hanged  for  less.  I  wouldn't  mind  a 
hand  in  it  myself." 

"We  warned   B}Tig    years  ago,"   interposed  Barry, 
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And  we've  paid  for  it  par  and 


"but  it  was  no  use. 
premium." 

"What  can  be  done  to  Krool?"  asked  Fleming. 

"Nothing  particulai^-.ere,"  said  Barry  Whalen,  omi- 
nously. 

"Let's  have  the  dog  in,"  urged  one  of  the  group. 

Without  Byng's  pei-mission?"  interjected  Wallstein 
■There  was  a  silence.  The  last  time  any  of  them,  except 
Wallstem,  had  seen  Byng,  was  on  the  evening  when  he 
had  overheard  the  slanders  concerning  Jasmine,  and  none 
had  pleasant  anticipation  of  this  meeting  with  him  now 
They  recalled  his  departure  when  Barry  Whalen  had  said, 

God,  how  he  hates  us. ' '  He  was  not  likely  to  hate  them 
less,  when  they  proved  that  Fellowes  and  Krool  had  be- 
trayed him  and  them  all.  They  had  a  wholesome  fear 
of  him  in  more  senses  than  one,  because,  during  the  past 
few  years,  while  Wallstein's  health  was  bad,  Byng's  posi- 
tion had  become  more  powerful  financially,  and  he  could 
ruin  any  one  of  them,  if  he  chose.  A  man  like  Byng 
in  "going  large "  might  do  the  Samson  business.  Besides, 
he  had  gro-ra  strangely  uncertain  in  his  temper  of  late' 
and,  as  Barry  Whalen  had  said,  "It  isn't  good  to  trouble 
a  wounded  bull  in  the  ring." 

They  had  him  on  th..  hip  in  one  way  through  the  ex- 
posure of  Krool,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  dependent 
on  his  financial  movements.  They  were  all  enraged  at 
Byng  because  he  had  disregarded  all  warnings  regarding 
Krool;  but  what  could  they  do?  Instinctively  they 
turned  now  to  Stafford,  whose  reputation  for  brains  and 
diplomacy  was  so  great  and  whose  friendship  with  Byng 
was  so  close. 

Stafford  had  come  to-day  for  two  reasons:  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  Byng— for  the  last  time;  and  to  say  to 
Byng  that  they  could  not  travel  together  to  South  Africa. 
To  make  the  long  journey  with  him  was  beyond  his  en- 
durance. He  must  put  the  world  between  Rudyard  and 
himself;  he  must  efface  all  companionship.  With  this 
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last  act,  begotten  of  the  blind  confidence  Rudyard  had 
in  him,  their  intercourse  must  cease  forever.  This  would 
be  easy  enough  in  South  Africa.  Once  at  the  Front,  it 
was  as  sure  as  anything  on  earth  that  they  would  never 
meet  again.  It  was  torture  to  meet  him,  and  the  day  of 
the  inquest,  when  Byng  had  come  to  his  rooms  after  his 
interview  with  Lady  Tynemouth  and  Mr.  Mappin,  he 
had  been  tried  beyond  endurance. 

"Shall  we  have  Krool  in  without  Byng's  permission' 
Is  it  wise?"  asked  Wallstein  again.  He  looked  at  Staf- 
ford, and  Stafford  instantly  replied: 

"It  would  be  well  to  see  Krool,  I  think.  Your  action 
could  then  be  decided  by  Krool's  attitude  and  what  he 
says." 

Barry  Whalen  rang  the  bell,  and  the  footman  came. 
After  a  brie'  waiting  Krool  entered  the  rootii  with  irritat- 
ing deliberaiior  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  looked  at  no  one,  but  stood  contemplating  space 
with  a  composure  which  made  Barry  Whalen  almost  jump 
from  his  seat  in  rage. 

"Come  a  little  closer,"  said  Wallstein  in  a  soothing 
voice,  but  so  Wallstein  would  have  spoken  to  a  man  he 
was  about  to  disembowel. 

Krool  came  nearer,  and  now  he  looked  round  at  them 
all  slowly  and  inquiringly.  As  no  one  spoke  for  a  mo- 
ment he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  you  shrug  your  shoulders  again,  damn  you,  I'll 
sjambok  you  here  as  Kruger  did  at  Vleifontein,"  said 
Barry  Whalen  in  a  low,  angry  voice.  "You've  been  too 
long  without  the  sjambok." 

"This  is  not  the  Vaal,  it  is  Englan',"  answered  Krool, 
huskily.     "The  Law — ^here!" 

"Zo  you  t'ink  ze  law  of  England  would  help  you — eh?" 
asked  Sobieski,  with  a  cruel  leer,  relapsing  into  his  natural 
vernacular. 

"I  mean  what  I  say,  Krool,"  interposed  Barry  Whalen, 
fiercely,  motioning  Sobieski  to  silence.  "I  will  sjambok 
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you  tiU  you  can't  move,  here  in  England,  here  in  this 
house,  if  you  shrug  your  shoulders  again,  or  lift  an  eye- 
brow, or  do  one  danuied  impudent  thing." 
He  got  up  and  rang  a  beU.  A  footman  appeared. 
There  IS  a  rhinoceros-hide  whip,  on  the  wall  of  Mr 
Byng's  study.  Bring  it  here,"  he  said,  quietly,  but  with 
suppressed  passion. 

"Don't  be  crazy,  Whalen,"  said  WaUstein,  but  with  no 
great  force,  for  he  would  richly  have  enjoyed  seeing  the 
spy  and  traitor  under  the  whip.  Stafford  regarded  the 
scene  with  detached,  yet  deep  and  melancholy  interest. 

While  they  waited,  Krool  seemed  to  shrink  a  little; 
but  as  he  watched  like  some  animal  at  bay,  Stafford 
noticed  that  his  face  became  venomous  and  paler,  and 
some  sinister  intention  showed  in  his  eyes. 

The  whip  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  beside 
Barry  Whalen,  and  the  footman  disappeared,  looking 
curiously  at  the  group  and  at  Krool. 

Barry  Whalen's  fingers  closed  on  the  whip,  and  now  a 
look  of  fear  crept  over  Krool's  face.  If  there  was  one 
thing  calculated  to  stir  with  fear  the  Hottentot  blood  in 
him,  It  was  the  sight  of  the  sjambok.  He  had  native 
tendencies  and  predispositions  out  of  proportion  to  the 
native  blood  in  him— maybe  because  he  had  ever  been 
treated  more  like  a  native  than  a  white  man  by  his  Boer 
masters  in  the  past. 

As  Stafford  viewed  the  scene,  it  suddenly  came  home  to 
him  how  strange  was  this  occurrence  in  Park  Lane.  It 
was  medieval,  it  belonged  to  some  land  un.slaked  of  bar- 
barism. He  realized  aU  at  once  how  little  these  men 
around  him  represented  the  land  in  which  they  were 
living,  and  how  much  they  were  part  of  the  far-off  land 
which  was  now  in  the  throes  of  war. 

To  these  men  this  was  in  one  sense  an  alien  coimtry. 

Through  the  dulled  noises  of  London  there  came  to  their 

ears  the  click  of  the  wheels  of  a  cape-wagon,  the  crack  of 

the  Kafiii's  whip,  the  creak  of  the  disselboom.     They 
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followed  tho  spoor  of  a  company  of  elephants  in  ihe  East 
country,  they  watched  through  the  November  mist  the 
blesbok  flying  across  the  veld,  a  herd  of  quaggas  taking 
cover  with  the  rheebok,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts  sailing  out  of 
the  sun  to  devastate  the  green  lands.  Through  the  smoky 
smell  of  London  there  came  to  them  the  scent  of  the  wat- 
tle, the  stinging  odour  of  ten  thousand  cattle,  the  reek  of 
a  native  kraal,  the  sharp  sweetness  of  orange  groves,  the 
aromatic  air  of  the  karoo,  laden  with  the  breath  of  a 
thousand  wild  herbs.  Through  the  drizzle  of  the  autumn 
rain  they  heard  the  wild  thunderbolt  tear  the  trees  from 
earthly  moorings.  In  their  ejres  was  the  liv-d  light- 
ning that  searched  in  spasms  of  anger  for  its  prey,  while 
there  swept  over  the  brown,  aching  veld  the  flood  which 
filled  tho  spruits,  which  made  the  rivers  seas,  and  ploughed 
fresh  channels  through  tho  soil.  The  luxury  of  this  room, 
with  its  shining  mahogany  tables,  its  tapestried  walls, 
its  rare  fireplace  and  massive  overmantel  brought  from 
Italy,  its  exquisite  stained-glass  windows,  vvas  only  part 
of  a  play  they  were  acting;  it  was  not  their  real  life. 

And  now  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  saw  anything 
incongruous  in  the  whip  of  rhinoceros-hide  lying  on  tho 
table,  or  clinched  in  Barry  Whalen's  hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  gave  them  a  sense  of  supreme  naturalness.  They 
had  lived  in  a  land  where  the  sjambok  was  the  symbol 
of  progress.  It  represented  the  forward  movement  of 
civilization  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  vierkleur  of 
the  pioneer,  without  which  the  long  train  of  cape- 
wagons,  with  the  oxen  in  longer  coils  of  effort,  would 
never  have  advanced;  without  which  the  Kaffir  and  the 
Hottentot  woiJd  have  sacrificed  every  act  of  civilization. 
It  prevented  crime,  it  punished  crime,  it  took  the  place 
of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  derringer  of  that  other  civiliza- 
tion beyond  the  Mississippi;  it  was  the  lock  to  the  door 
in  the  wild  places,  the  open  sesame  to  the  territories  where 
native  chiefs  ruled  communal  tribes  by  playing  tjrrant 
to  the  conrmtine.  It  was  the  rod  of  Aaron  staying  the 
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plague  of  barbarism.     It 


the 


-  sceptre  of  the  veld. 
»  arew  Diood.  it  ate  human  flesh,  it  secured  order  wSre 
Acre  was  no  W.  and  it  did  the  work  of  pS^nTd 
pemtent^.    u  was  the  symbol  of  autho.?ty  in  "Z 

It  was  race. 

Jn^°"*  «^  the  only  man  present  who  saw  anything 
incongruous  m  the  scene,  and  yet  his  travels  in  the  East 
h^  year  m  Persia.  Tibet  and  Afghanistan,  had  made 
hm.  understand  things  not  revealed  to  the  wise  and  pru! 
dent  of  European  domains.    With  Krool  before  them 
who  was  of  the  veld  and  the  ka:x«,  whose  natural  hab^ 
Z!^"    u  *™^,  between  a  kraal  and  the  stoep  of  a 

fheTnH  ^T"'  ^^^  u^  ^""^  '"^*^"*'y  transported  to 
the  land  where  their  hearts  were  in  spite  of  alUhouKh 
he  flesh-pots  of  the  West  End  of  London  had  turned  them 
mto  by.paths  for  a  while.  The  skin  had  beenTcratched 
«nHT°T  IT  u'*  ^^^  ^^^  knowledge  of  his  treachery, 
and  the  Tartar  showed-the  sjambok  his  scimitar. 
In  spite  of  himself,  Stafford  was  affected  by  it  all 

shjft<xl  to  Potchefstroom  or  Middleburg,  and  Krool  was 
transfonned  too.  The  sjambok  had,  like  a  wizard's  wand, 
as  It  were,  lifted  him  away  from  England  to  spaces  where 
he  watched  from  the  grey  rock  of  a  kopje  for  the  glint  of 

done  both  m  his  day. 

"We've  got  you  at  last,  Krool."  said  Wallstein  "We 
have  been  some  time  at  it,  but  it's  a  long  lane  that  has 
no  turmng,  and  we  have  you — " 

"Like  that— like  that,  jackal!"  interjected  Barry  Wha- 
I«i.  opemng  and  shutting  his  lean  fingers  with  a  gesture 
of  savage  possession.  s    kuic 

SY^fV"  ^^l^  ^^^''  '^th  a  malevolent  thrust  for- 
ward of  his  head.    "What?" 

i,J!J°".^*^^^  "^  *°  Kruger,"  answered  Wallstein, 

holding  the  papers.    "We  have  here  the  proof  at  last  " 
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"You  betrayed  England  and  her  secrets,  and  yet  you 
think  that  the  English  law  would  protect  you  against 
this,"  said  Barry  Whalen,  harshly,  handling  the  sjambok. 

"What  I  betray?"  Kiool  asked  again.    "What  I  tell?" 

With  great  deliberation  Wallstein  explained. 

"Where  proof?"  Krool  asked,  doggedly. 

"We  have  just  enough  to  hang  you,"  said  Wallstein, 
grimly,  and  lifted  and  showed  the  papers  Barry  Whalen 
had  brought. 

An  insolent  smile  crossed  Krool's  face. 

"You  find  out  too  late.  That  Fellowes  is  dead.  So 
much  you  get,  but  the  work  is  done.  It  not  matter  now. 
It  is  all  done — altogether.  Oom  Paul  speaks  now,  and 
everything  is  his— from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  every- 
thing his.  It  is  too  late.  What  can  to  do?"  Sudden- 
ly ferocity  showed  in  his  face.  "It  come  at  last.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  English  both  sides  the  Vaal.  They  will 
go  down  like  wild  hogs  into  the  sea  with  Joubert  and 
Botha  behind  them.  It  is  the  day  of  Oom  Paul  and 
Christ.  The  God  of  Israel  gives  to  his  own  the  tents 
of  the  Rooineks." 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  passion  of  the  man,  who  had  sud- 
denly disclosed  a  side  of  his  nature  hitherto  hidden — the 
savage  piety  of  the  dopper  Boer  impregnated  with  stereo- 
typed missionary  phra^ng,  Ian  Stafford  almost  laughed 
outright.  In  the  presence  of  Jews  like  Sobieski  it  seemed 
so  droU  that  this  half-caste  should  talk  about  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  link  Oom  Paul's  name  with  that  of  Christ  the 
great  liberator  as  partners  in  triumph. 

In  all  the  years  Krool  had  been  in  England  he  had  never 
been  inside  a  place  of  worship  or  given  any  sign  of  that 
fanaticism  which,  all  at  once,  he  made  manifest.  He 
had  seemed  a  pagan  to  all  of  his  dass,  had  acted  as  a 
pagan. 

Barry  Whalen,  as  well  as  Ian  Stafford,  saw  the  humour 
of  the  situation,  while  they  were  both  confoimded  by  the 
courageous  malice  of  the  traitor.  It  came  to  Barry's 
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mind  at  the  moment,  as  it  came  to  Ian  Stafford's,  that 
Krool  had  some  card  to  play  which  would,  to  his  mind 
serve  ten  weU;  and,  by  instinct,  both  found  the  right 
clue.  Barry's  anger  became  uneasiness,  and  Stafford's 
mterest  turned  to  anxiety. 

.J^^^  T^  ^  instant's  pause  after  Krool's  words,  and 
then  Worn  the  silent,  gone  wild,  caught  the  sjambok 
from  the  hands  of  Barry  Whalen.  He  made  a  movement 
tow^ds  Krool,  who  again  suddenly  shrank,  as  he  would 
not  have  shrunk  from  a  weapon  of  steel. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Fleming,  seizing  the  arm  of 
his  fnend.  "One  minute.  There's  something  more" 
Turnmg  to  Wallstdn,  he  said,  "  If  Krool  consents  to  leave 
England  at  once  for  South  Africa,  let  him  go.  Is  it  agreed ' 
He  must  either  be  dealt  with  adequately,  or  get  out  Is 
It  agreed?" 

"I  do  what  I  like,"  said  Krool,  with  a  snarl,  in  which 
his  teeth  showed  glassily  against  his  drawn  hps.    "No 
one  make  me  do  what  I  not  want." 
""The  Baas— you  have  forgotten  him,"  said  Wallstein. 
A  look  combmed  of  cuminig,  fear  and  servility  crossed 
Krool  s  face,  but  he  said,  morosely: 
"The  Baas— I  will  do  what  I  like." 
ThCTe  was  a  singular  defiance  and  meaning  in  his  tone 
and  the  moment  seemed  critical,  for  Barry  Whalen's  face 
was  distorted  with  fury.    Stafford  suddenly  stooped  and 
whispered  a  word  in  Wallstein's  ear,  and  then  said: 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  a  few 
words  with  Krool  before  Mr.  Byng  comes.  I  think  per- 
haps Krool  will  see  the  best  course  to  pursue  when  we 
have  talked  together.  In  one  sense  it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, in  another  sense  it  is  everybody's  business.  A  few 
mmutes,  if  you  please,  gentlemen."  There  was  some- 
thmg  ahnost  authontative  in  his  tone. 

"For  Byng's  sake— his  wife— you  understand,"  was 
aU  Stafford  had  said  under  his  breath,  but  it  was  an 
illumination  to  Wallstein,  who  whispered  to  Stafford, 
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"Yes,  that's  it.    Knxil  holds  some  card,  and  he'll  play 
it  now." 

By  his  glance  and  by  his  word  of  assent,  Wallstein  set 
the  cue  for  the  rest,  and  they  all  got  up  and  went  slowly 
into  the  other  room.  Barry  Whalen  was  about  to  take 
the  sjambok,  but  Stafford  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  Barry 
and  he  exchanged  a  look  of  understanding. 

"Stafford's  a  little  bit  of  us  in  a  way,"  said  Barry  in  a 
whisper  to  Wallstein  as  they  left  the  room.  "He  laiows, 
too,  what  a  sjambok  's  worth  in  Krool's  eyes." 

When  the  two  were  left  alone,  Stafford  slowly  seated 
himself,  and  his  fingers  played  idly  with  the  sjambok. 

"You  say  you  will  do  what  you  like,  in  spite  of  the 
Baas?"  he  asked,  in  a  low,  even  tone. 

"If  the  Baas  hurt  me,  I  wUl  hurt.  If  anybody  hurt 
me,  I  will  hurt." 

"  You  will  hurt  the  Baas,  eh?  I  thought  he  saved  your 
life  on  the  Limpopo." 

A  flush  stole  across  Krool's  face,  and  when  it  passed 
again  he  was  paler  than  before.  "  I  have  save  the  Baas," 
he  answered,  sullenly. 

"From  what?" 

"From  you." 

With  a  powerful  effort,  Stafford  controlled  himself. 
He  dreaded  what  was  now  to  be  said,  but  he  felt  inevi- 
tably what  it  was. 

"How — ^from  me?" 

"  If  that  Fellowes'  letter  come  into  his  hands  first,  yours 
would  not  matter.    She  would  not  go  xvith  you." 

Stafford  had  far  greater  difficulty  in  staying  his  hand 
than  had  Barry  Whalen,  for  the  sjambok  seemed  the  only 
reply  to  the  (krk  suggestion.  He  realized  how,  like  the 
ostrich,  he  had  thrust  his  head  into  the  sand,  imagining 
that  no  one  knew  what  was  between  himself  and  Jasmine. 
Yet  here  was  one  who  knew,  here  was  one  who  had,  for 
whatever  purpose,  precipitated  a  crisis  with  Fellowes  to 
prevent  a  crisis  with  hknself. 
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tJ^^i(  ^^°'^  ^^'^^'^^  °^  ^  ^'^"l  possibility.    He 
S?t.^K,^'r"^  '^''  °^  '^^  «^  befoWSm.  that  he 
might  be  able  to  see  any  stir  of  emotion,  and  s^id-   "ft 
did  not  come  out  as  you  expected?" 
'  Altogether— yes. " 

not  SppS'"^'  '°  ^'^  ""'■  "^^  ^"-  =y-8-    That  did 
"The  Baas  is  going  to  South  Africa." 
^  And  Mr.  Fellowes?" 
''He  went  like  I  expec'." 
"He  died — ^heart  failure,  eh?" 
A  look  of  contempt,  malevolence,  and  secret  reflection 

^^l^Tv'",^-     "He  was  kill."  h^d 
Who  killed  him?" 

Kiool  was  about  to  shrug  his  shoulders,  but  nis  ulance 

nis  Jean  lingers.       There  was  yourself.     He  had  hurt 
you-you  went  to  him. .  .  .  Good!    There  wa^  ti^Ba^ 

s'Sffl^'T-    The  dead  man  had  hurt  him...    S' 
Stafford  mterrupted  him  by  an  exclamation.    "S's 
that  you  say-the  Baas  went  to  Mr.  Fellowes?" 

tr^lu  ^    ^^^  ''^^'  ^"-  By°g.  when  she  say  me  eo 
fr^Uie  house  toKiay-I  say  I  will  go  when  tL  BaL 

■'The  Baas  went  to  Mr.  Fellowes— when?" 

vJJ:°si°^"'"'°"  ^°^  ^°'  ^^  -«  hour  befor.  the 

Like  some  animal  looking  out  of  a  jungle,  so  Krool's 

eyes  glowed  from  beneath  his  heavy  eyeb^^  The 

drawled  out  the  words.  '  ® 

"The  Baas  went — you  saw  him?" 

With  my  own  eyes. ' ' 
"How  long  was  he  there?" 
"Ten  minutes." 

''Mrs.  Byng— you  saw  her  go  in?" 
"And  also  come  out." 

"And  mfr-you  followed  me— you  saw  me.  also?" 
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"  I  saw  all  that  come,  all  that  go  in  to  him." 

With  a  swift  mind  Stafford  saw  his  advantage — ^the 
one  chance,  the  one  card  he  could  play,  the  one  move  he 
could  make  in  checkmate,  if,  and  when,  necessary.  "So 
you  saw  all  that  came  and  went.  And  you  came  and  wetit 
yourself!" 

His  eyes  were  hard  and  bright  as  he  held  Kiool's,  and 
there  was  a  sinister  smile  on  his  lips. 

"You  know  I  come  and  go — you  say  me  that?"  said 
Krool,  with  a  sudden  look  of  vague  fear  and  surprise.  He 
had  not  foreseen  this. 

"You  accuse  yourself.  You  saw  this  perron  and  that 
go  out,  and  you  think  to  hold  them  in  your  dirty  clutches; 
but  you  had  more  reason  than  £uiy  for  killing  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes." 

"What?"  asked  Krool,  furtively. 

"  You  hated  him  because  he  was  a  traitor  like  yooiself . 
You  hated  him  because  he  had  hurt  the  Baas." 

"That  is  true  altogether,  but — " 

"  You  need  not  explain.  If  any  one  killed  Mr.  Pellowes, 
why  not  you?    You  came  and  went  from  his  rooms,  too." 

Krool's  face  was  now  yellowish  pale.  "Not  me  ...  it 
was  not  me." 

"You  would  run  a  worse  chance  than  any  one.    Your 
character  would  damn  you — a  partner  with  him  in  crim 
What  jvuy  in  the  world  but  would  convict  you  on  your 
own  evidence  ?    Besides,  you  knew — ' ' 

He  paused  to  deliver  a  blow  on  the  barest  chance.  It 
was  an  insidious  challenge  which,  if  it  failed,  might  do 
more  harm  to  others,  might  do  great  harm,  but  he  plunged. 
"You  knew  about  the  needle." 

Krool  was  cowed  and  silent.  On  a  venture  Stafford  had 
struck  straight  home. 

"You  knew  that  Mr.  Fellowes  had  stolen  the  needle 
from  Mr.  Mappin  at  Glencader,"  he  added. 

"  How  you  know  that?"  asked  Krool,  in  a  husky,  ragged 
voice. 
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"I  saw  him  steal  it— and  you?" 

''No.    He  teU  me." 

"What  did  he  mean  to  do  with  it?" 

A  look  came  into  Krool's  eyes,  malevolent  and  barbaric. 
Not  to  kill  himself,"  he  reflected.  "There  is  always 
some  one  a  man  or  a  woman  want  kill." 

There  was  a  hideous  commonplaceness  in  the  tone 
which  struck  a  chill  to  Stafford's  heart. 

"No  doubt  there  is  always  some  one  you  want  to  Mil. 
Now  hsten,  &00I.     You  think  you've  got  a  hold  over  me 

through  the  fire  of  the  coroner's  inquest.    I  have  nothing 

.u.  X?""  ^''^-  ^  ^^  y°^  i"  the  street  as  you 
watched.     You  came  behind  me—" 

He  remembered  now  the  footsteps  that  paused  when  he 

did,  the  figure  behind  his  in  the  dark,  as  he  watched  for 

Jasmme  to  come  out  from  FeUowes'  rooms,  and  he  de- 

termmed  to  plunge  once  more. 

"I  recognized  you,  and  I  saw  you  in  the  Strand  just 

before  that.    I  did  not  speak  at  the  inquest,  because  I 

wanted  no  scandal.     If  I  had  spoken,  you  would  have  been 

arrested.    Whatever  happened  your  chances  were  worse 

than  those  of  any  one.     You  can't  frighten  me,  or  my 

friends  in  there,  or  the  Baas,  or  Mrs.  Byng.    Look  after 

your  own  skin.    You  are  the  vile  scum  of  the  earth,"— he 

determined  to  take  a  strong  line  now,  since  he  had  made  a 

powerful  impression  on  the  creature  before  him— "and 

you  will  do  what  the  Baas  likes,  not  what  you  like     He 

saved  your  Ufe.     Bad  as  you  are,  the  Baas  is  your  Baas 

for  ever  and  ever,  and  what  he  wants  to  do  with  you  he 

will  do     >:Vhen  his  eyes  look  into  yours,  you  will  think 

the  hghtmng  speaks.     You  are  his  slave.    If  he  hates 

you,  you  will  die;  if  he  curses  you,  you  will  wither." 

He  played  upon  the  superstitious  element,  the  native 

strain  again.     It  was  deeper  in  Krool  than  anything  else 

Do  you  think  you  can  defy  them?"  Stafford  went  on 

jerkmg  a  finger  towards  the  other  room.    "They  are  froni 
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the  vdd.  They  wiU  have  you  as  sure  as  the  crack  of  a 
whip.  This  is  England,  but  they  are  from  the  veld.  On 
the  veld  you  know  what  they  would  do  to  you.  If  you 
speak  against  the  Baas,  it  is  bad  for  you;  if  you  speak 
against  the  Baas'  vrouw  it  will  be  ten  times  worse.  Do 
jrau  hear?" 

There  was  a  strange  silence,  in  which  Stafford  could  feel 
Krool's  scul  struggling  in  the  dark,  as  it  were— a  struggle 
as  of  black  spirits  in  the  grey  dawn. 
"  I  wait  the  Baas  speak,"  Krool  said  at  last,  with  a  shiver. 
There  was  no  time  for  Stafford  to  answer.  Wallstein 
entered  the  room  hurriedly.  "Byng  has  come.  He  has 
been  told  about  him,"  he  said  in  French  to  Stafford,  and 
jerking  his  head  towards  Krool. 

Stafford  rose.  "  It's  aU  right,"  he  answei-ed  in  the  same 
language.  "I  think  things  will  be  safe  now.  He  has  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  Baas." 

He  turned  to  Krool.  "If  you  say  to  the  Baas  what 
you  have  said  to  me  about  Mr.  Fellowes  or  about  the 
Baas's  vTOuw,  you  will  have  a  bad  time.  You  will  think 
that  wild  hawks  are  picking  out  yoiu:  vitals.  If  you  have 
sense,  you  will  do  what  I  tell  you." 

Krool's  eyes  were  on  the  door  through  which  Wallstein 
had  come.  His  gaze  was  fixed  and  tortured.  Stafford 
had  suddenly  roused  in  him  some  strange  superstitious 
element.  He  was  like  a  creature  of  a  lower  order  awaiting 
the  approach  of  the  controlling  power.  It  was,  however, 
the  door  behind  him  which  opened,  and  he  gave  a  start 
of  surprise  and  terror.  He  knew  who  it  was.  He  did  not 
turn  round,  but  his  head  bent  forward,  as  though  he  would 
take  a  blow  from  behind,  and  his  eyes  almost  closed. 
Stafford  saw  with  a  ctuious  meticulousness  the  long  eye- 
lashes touch  the  grey  cheek. 

"There's  no  fight  in  him  now,"  he  said  to  Byng  in 

French.     "He  was  getting  nasty,  but  I've  got  liim  in 

order.    He  knows  too  much.    Remember  that,  Byng." 

Byng's  look  was  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
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through  some  chamber  of  torture,  but  the  flabbiness  had 
gone  suddenly  from  his  face,  and  even  from  his  figure, 
though  heavy  Imes  had  gathered  round  the  mouth  and 
scarred  the  forehead.     He  looked  worn  and  much  thinner, 
but  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  Stafford  had  never 
seen  there-a  new  look  of  deeper  seeing,  of  revelation,  of 
reahzation.    With  all  his  abihty  and  force.  Byng  had  b^w 
always  much  of  a  boy,  so  little  at  one  with  the  hidden 
things-the  spnngs  of  human  conduct,  the  contradictions 
of  human  nature,  the  worst  in  the  best  of  us,  the  forces 
that  emerge  without  warning  in  all  human  beings,  to  send 
them  on  untoward  courses  and  at  sharp  tangents  to  aU 
the  habits  of  their  existence  and  their  character     In  a 
r^  sense  he  had  been  very  primitive,  very  objective  in 
all  he  thought  and  said  and  did.    With  imagination,  and 
a  sensitive  organization  out  of  keeping  w.th  his  immense 
physique,  it  was  still  only  a  visualizing  sense  which  he 
had,  orJy  a  thing  that  belongs  to  races  such  as  those  of 
which  Krool  had  come. 

A  few  days  of  continuous  suffering  begotten  by  a  cata- 
clysm, which  had  rent  asunder  waUs  of  life  enclosing  vistas 
hehadneverbeforeseen;  these  had  transformed  him.  Pain 
had  given  hmi  dignity  of  a  savage  kind,  a  grim  quiet  which 
belonged  to  conflict  and  betokened  grimmer  purpose.  In 
the  eyes  was  the  darkness  of  the  weU  of  despair-  but  at 
his  hps  was  iron  resolution. 

In  reply  to  Stafford  he  said  quietly:  "All  right,  I  under- 
stand.    I  know  how  to  deal  with  Krool." 

As  Stafford  withdrew,  Byng  came  slowly  down  the  room 
tiU  he  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  to  Krool 
Standing  there,  he  looked  at  the  Boer  with  hard  eyes 
I  know  aU,  Krool,"  he  said.  "You  sold  me  and  my 
a)untry-you  tried  to  sell  me  and  my  country  to  Oom 
Paul.  You  dog,  that  I  snatched  from  the  tiger  death 
not  once  but  twice." 

"It  is  no  good.     I  am  a  Hottentot.    I  am  for  the 
aoer,  for  Oom  Paul.     I  would  have  die  for  you.  but—" 
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"But  when  the  chance  came  to  betray  the  thing  I  caied 
for  more  than  I  would  twenty  lives — my  country — you 
tried  to  sell  me  and  all  who  worked  with  me." 

"It  would  be  same  to  you  if  the  EngUsh  go  from 
the  Vaal,"  said  the  half-caste,  huskily,  not  looking  into 
the  ejres  fixed  on  him.  "But  it  matter  to  me  that  the 
Boer  keep  all  for  himself  what  he  got  for  himself.  I  am 
half  Boer.    That  is  why." 

"You  defend  it — tell  me,  you  defend  it?" 

There  was  that  in  the  voice,  some  terrible  thing,  which 
drew  Krool's  eyes  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  met  a  look 
of  fire  and  wrath. 

"I  tell  why.  If  it  was  bad,  it  was  bad.  But  I  tell 
why,  that  is  all.  If  it  is  not  good,  it  is  bad,  and  hdl  is 
for  the  bad;  but  I  tell  why." 

"You  got  money  from  Oom  Paul  for  the  man — ^Fel- 
lowes?"    It  was  hard  for  him  to  utter  the  name. 

Krool  nodded. 

"Every  year — much?" 

Again  Krool  nodded. 

"And  for  yoiuself — ^how  much?" 

"Nothing  for  myself;  no  money.  Baas." 
:    "Only  Oom  Paul's  love!" 
^   Krool  nodded  again. 

"But  Oom  Paul  flayed  you  at  Vleifontein;  tied  you  up 
and  skinned  you  cvith  a  sjambok.  .  . .  That  didn't  matter, 
eh?  And  you  went  on  loving  him.  I  never  touched  you 
in  all  the  years.  I  gave  you  your  life  twice.  I  gave 
you  good  money.  I  kept  you  in  luxury — you  that  fed  in 
the  cattle-kraal;  you  that  had  mealies  to  eat  and  a  shred 
of  biltong  when  you  could  steal  it;  you  that  ate  a 
steinbok  raw  on  the  Vaa!,  you  were  so  wild  for  meat 
...  I  took  you  out  of  that,  and  gave  you  this." 

He  waved  an  arm  roxmd  the  room,  and  went  on:  "You 

come  in  and  go  out  of  my  room,  you  sleep  in  the  same  cart 

with  me,  you  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  on  trek,  and  yet 

you  do  the  Judas  trick.    Slim — god  of  gods,  how  slim! 
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You  are  the  snake  that  crawls  in  the  slime.    It 

m  you,  I  suppose But  see,  I 

Oom  Paul  did.    It's  the  only  thing 


's  the  native 

mean  to  do  to  you  as 

^  you  understand.    It's 

"■^^iru""  "."^17°^  straight  and  true,  my  sweet  Krool." 

J^J^r^J^  T  ^^  °"  ^^1'"  eye*,  his  hand 
reached  out  and  dowly  took  the  sjambok  f4n  the  table. 
Heran  the  cruel  thmg  through  his  fingers  as  does  a  prison 

fl7^  lu  ^' '  'y^  *  *«™'-  <=«'Pt  which  never 
Paul  had  flayed  hun.  This  was  not  the  veld,  and  he  was 
no  onger  the  veld^weUer  with  skin  like  the  rhinoceros, 
aUleather  and  bone  and  endurance.  And  this  was  noi 
O^  Pad  but  one  whom  he  had  betrayed,  whose  v^e  he 
had  sought  to  rmn^  whose  subordinate  he  had  turned  into 
a  traitor.    Oom  Paul  had  been  a  mere  savage  master- 

Hr^  m^^V^^.  ^^^"^  ""^  '"^"8"«  '^^^  excoriate 
jum  hke  Oom  Paul's  sjambok;  whom,  at  bottom,  he  loved 
m  his  ^y  as  he  had  never  loved  anything;  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  not  reahzmg  the  hideous  nature  of  his  deed- 
having  argued  that  it  was  against  England  his  treacher^; 

W    ^  "jury  could  come  to  Byng  through  it.    He 
^K^  T\^  ^^  "°*  understood,  he  was  still  un- 
civilized; he  had  only  m  his  veins  the  moiuUty  of  the 
native  and  he  h&d  tned  to  ruin  his  master's  wife  for  his 
masters  sake;  and  when  he  had  finished  with  Fellowes 
Ma  traitor,  he  was  ready  to  ruin  his  confederate-to 
kill  him— perhaps  did  kill  him! 
"It's  the  only  way  to  deal  with  you,  Hottentot  dog!" 
l-he  look  m  Krool's  eyes  only  increased  Byng's  li2t  of 
punishment.    What  else  was  there  to  do?    Witiiout  ter- 
rible sc^dal  there  was  no  other  way  to  punish  the 
tmitor,  but  If  there  had  been  another  way  he  would 
still  have  done  this.    This  Krool   understood;   behind 
every  conrnmnd  the  Baas  had  ever  given  him  this  thing 
lay— the  sjambok,  the  natural  engine  of  authority. 
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Suddenly  Byng  said  with  a  voice  of  almost  guttural 
anger:  "You  dropped  that  letter  on  my  bedioom  flooi^. 
that  letter,  you  understand? .  .  .  Speak  " 
"I  did  it,  Baas." 

Byng  was  transformed.    Slowly  he  laid  down  the  sjam- 
bok, and  as  slowly  took  off  his  coat,  his  eyes  meanwhile 
fastening  those  of  the  wretched  man  before  him.    Then 
he  took  up  the  sjambok  again. 
"You  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  you?" 
"Yes,  Baas." 

It  never  occurred  to  Byng  that  Kiool  would  resist-  it 
did  not  occur  to  Krool  that  he  could  resist.  Byng  was 
the  Baas,  who  at  that  moment  was  the  Power  Immeasur- 
able.   There  was  only  one  thing  to  do— to  obey. 

"You  were  told  to  leave  my  house  by  Mrs.  Byng,  and 
you  did  not  go." 
"She  was  not  my  Baas." 

"You  would  have  done  her  harm,  if  you  could?" 
"So,  Baas." 

With  a  low  cry  Byng  ran  forward,  the  sjambok  swung 
through  the  air,  and  the  terrible  whip  descended  on  the 
crouching  half-caste. 

Krool  gave  one  cry  and  feU  back  a  little,  but  he  made 

no  attempt  to  resist. 

Suddenly  Byng  went  to  a  window  and  threw  it  open. 

"You  can  jump  from  there  or  take  the  sjambok. 

Which?"  he  said  with  a  passion  not  that  of  a  man  wholly 

sane.    "Which?" 

Krool's  wild,  sullen,  trembling  look  sought  the  window, 
but  he  had  no  heart  for  that  enterprise— thirty  feet  to 
the  pavement  below. 
"The  sjambo;    Baas,"  he  said. 

Once  again  Byng  moved  forward  on  him,  and  once 
agam  Krool's  cry  rang  out,  but  not  so  loud.  It  was  like 
that  of  an  animal  in  torture. 

In  the  next  room,  Wallstein  and  Stafford  and  the  others 
heard  it,  and  understood.    Whispering  together  they  Us- 
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tened.  and  Stafford  shrank  away  to  the  far  side  of  tt,n 

It  went  on  and  on. 

Barry  Whalen,  however,  was  possessed  of  a  itir,A  «f 
fear,  and  presently  his  face  tSfTrtmbted^^ 
PJinishnient  was  terrible.    Byne  iS  kiUH^.  ^=.  ^ 

venm^J-dS«?S\£.    "^f«>^'^*  totter. 

tion  '^  *J.*'^^!  """""^  *°  h^  ^  tWs  heart  of  dviliza- 

T'    i*  '^'°"«^'*  *°  *e  barbaric  places  ^  the  laS 

wl^er.  the.«  was  no  law,  whe,.  every'pion^r tSk"  ,^ 

With  set  face  Barry  Whalen  entered  the  room     Bvna 

■•^  eyes  that  scarcely  realized  him  ^ 

on«,^i,''^*  ^°°^l'  ^^  "aid,  presently,  and  Barry  Whalen 
opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  big  haU. 

Open  all  down  to  the  street,"  Byng  said  and  Rnrr,, 

Whalen  went  forward  quickly  ^^ 

Like  sonie  wild  beast  Krool  crouched  and  stumbled 

Ztr^T^  ??,  ^'  ^'^  'I"-"  the  staircase^hrS  £ 
outer  hall,  while  a  servant  with  scared  face  saw  B™f 
ram  savage  blows  upon  the  hated  %u^  ^^« 

c^.  M  i  pavement  outside  the  house,  Krool  staeeered 
«1;^edf..'T=  butheslowl^gathir^dEf 
KJ;S:°ktlJrhri-'^-«^«-°<^  panting 

We^SSya^SrilottStt^ltSl--'^  ^^- 

A  pohceman  crossed  the  road  with  a  questioning  frown 

and  the  apparent  purpose  of  causing  trouble,  but  Ba^ 

WhaJen  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  told  him  to  caU  fw 

S  w  a  q«ck  pahn  was  a  guax^tee  of  good 
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Presently  a  half-dozen  people  began  to  gather  near  the 
door,  but  the  benevolent  policeman  moved  them  on. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  Jasmine  met  her  husband. 
She  shivered  as  he  came  up  towards  her. 

"Will  you  come  to  me  when  you  have  finished  your 
business?"  she  said,  and  she  took  the  sjambok  gently 
from  his  hand. 

He  scarcely  realized  her.  He  was  in  a  dream;  but  he 
smiled  at  her,  and  nodded,  and  passed  on  to  where  the 
others  awaited  him. 
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SLOWLY  Jasmine  returned  to  her  boudoir.    Laying 
the  sjambok  on  the  table  among  the  books  in  deli- 
cate bmdings  and  the  bowls  of  flowers,  she  stood  and 
looked  at  it  with  confused  senses  for  a  long  time.    At 
last  a  wan  smile  stole  to  her  lips,  but  it  did  not  reach  her 
eyes.    They  remained  absorbed  and  searching,  and  were 
made  painfully  sad  by  the  wide,  dark  lines  under  them 
Her  fau-  skin  was  fairer  than  ever,  but  it  was  delicately 
faded,  giving  her  a  look  of  pensiveness,  while  yet  there 
was  that  in  her  carriage  and  at  her  mouth  which  suggested 
strength  and  will  and  new  forces  at  work  in  her.    She 
earned  her  head,  weighted  by  its  splendour  of  golden  hair 
as  an  Eastern  woman  carries  a  goulah  of  water.    There 
was  something  pathetic  yet  self-reliant  in  the  whole 
figure.    The  passion  slumbering  in  the  eyes,  however 
might  at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  some  wild  relinquish- 
ment of  control  and  self-restraint. 

"He  did  what  I  should  have  liked  to  do,"  she  said  aloud 

We  are  not  so  different,  after  all.  He  is  primitive  at 
bottom,  and  so  am  I.  He  gets  carried  awav  by  his  emo- 
tions, and  so  do  I." 

She  took  up  the  whip,  examined  it,  felt  its  weight,  and 
drew  It  with  a  swift  jerk  through  the  air. 

"I  did  not  even  shrink  when  Krool  came  stumbling 
down  the  stairs,  with  this  cutting  his  flesh,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Somehow  it  all  seemed  natural  pnd  right 
What  has  come  to  me?  Are  all  my  finer  senses  dead? 
Am  I  just  one  of  the  crude  human  things  who  lived  a 
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million  years  ago,  and  who  lives  again  as  crude  as  those, 
with  only  the  outer  things  changed?  Then  I  wore  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  now  I  do  the  same,  just  the 
same;  with  what  we  call  more  taste  perhaps,  because  we 
have  ceased  to  see  the  beauty  in  the  natural  thing." 

She  touched  the  little  band  of  grey  fur  at  the  sleeve 
of  her  dinging  velvet  gown.  "Just  a  little  distance  away 
— that  is  all." 

Suddenly  a  light  flashed  up  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
flushed  as  though  some  one  had  angered  her.  She  seized 
the  whip  again.  "Yes,  I  could  have  seen  him  whipped 
to  death  before  my  eyes— the  coward,  the  abject  coward. 
He  did  not  speak  for  me;  he  did  not  defend  me;  he  did 
not  deny.  He  let  Ian  think— death  was  too  kind  to 
him.  How  dared  he  htut  me  so! .  .  .  Death  is  so  easy  a 
way  out,  but  he  would  not  have  taken  it.  No,  no,  no, 
it  was  not  suicide;  some  one  killed  him.  He  could 
never  have  taken.his  own  life— never.    He  had  not  the 

courage No ;  he  died  of  poison  or  was  strangled.   Who 

did  it?  Who  did  it?  Was  it  Rudyard?  Was  it.  .  .  ? 
Oh,  it  wears  me  out— thinking,  thinking,  thinking!" 

She  sat  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  "I 
am  doomed— doomed,"  she  moaned.  "I  was  doomed 
from  the  start.  It  must  always  have  been  so,  whatever 
I  did.  I  would  do  it  again,  whatever  I  did;  I  know  I 
would  do  it  again,  being  what  I  was.  It  was  in  my 
veins,  in  my  blood  from  the  start,  from  the  very  first 
days  of  my  life." 

All  at  once  there  flashed  through  her  mind  again,  as 
on  that  night  so  many  centuries  ago,  when  she  had  slept 
the  last  sleep  of  her  life  as  it  was,  Swinburne's  lines  on 
Baudelaire: 

"^ere  is  no  help  for  these  things,  none  to  mend  and  none  to  mar; 
Not  all  our  songs,  oh,  friend,  can  make  death  dear 
Or  make  life  durable.  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  help  for  these  things,' "  she  repeated  with 
a  sigh  which  seemed  to  tear  her  heart  in  twain.    "  All  gone 
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irt2;tJ7^*  is  there  kft  to  do?  If  death  could  make 
It  better  for  any  one.  how  easy!  But  everything  would 
be  known-swnehow  the  world  would  kno^  and  I^ 
one  would  suffer  more.  Not  now-no,  not  now.  iS 
hve  on  but  not  here.  I  must  go  away.  I  must  fed 
a  place  to  go  where  Rudyard  will  not  oome.  Therr^ 
no  place  so  far  but  it  is  not  far  enough.  I  am  Sy^ 
&^.  and  aUis  over-all  is  done  for  ml.  I  have  notog 
^I  want  to  keep,  there  is  nothing  that  I  want  to  do 
«cept  to  go-to  go  and  to  be  alone.    Alone,  always  alone 

^    It  "s  either  that,  or  be  Jezebel,  or--" 
vJ^..1S9^^^'  '^^  "»«  se^^t  brought  a  card  to 
?^iman  ^d         "''^'  ^"^  ^"'"^  ambassador,"  the 

"Monsieur  Mennaval?"  she  asked,  mechanicallv  as 
though  scarcely  ra^Uzing  what  he  had  said. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  Mr.  Mennaval." 

"He^e  say  I  am  indisposed,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot 
receive  him  to^lay,"  she  said.  ^^"moi 

"Very  good  ma'am."  The  footman  turned  to  go. 
then  came  back.  "  ' 

"Shall  I  teU  the  maid  you  want  her?"  he  asked.  le- 
spectfully.  ' 

"No.  why  should  you?"  she  asked. 

"I  thought  you  looked  a  bit  queer,  ma'am,"  he  re- 
sponded, hastily.     "I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am." 

She  rewarded  him  with  a  smile.  "Thank  you.  James 
Iteik  I  Should  like  her  after  all.    Ask  her  to  1=^^  ai 

When  he  had  gone  she  leaned  back  and  shut  her  eyes 
l-or  a  moment  she  was  perfectly  motionless,  then  she  sat 
up  agam  and  looked  at  the  card  in  her  hand 

M.  Meimaval-M.  Mennaval,"  she  said,  with  a  note 
so  cymcal  that  it  betrayed  more  than  her  previous  emo- 

»;  V,        *  P°^*  °^  ■^'^P*'''  *»"■  "nind  had  come. 
M.  Mennaval  had  played  his  part,  had  done  his  service. 
had  called  out  from  her  every  lesourw  of  coquetry  and 
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lure;  and  with  wonderful  art  she  had  cajoled  him  till  he 
had  yielded  to  influence,  and  Ian  had  turned  the  key  in 
the  international  lock.  M.  Mennaval  had  been  used  with 
great  skill  to  help  the  man  who  was  now  gone  from  her 
forever,  whom  perhaps  she  would  never  see  again;  and 
.^  who  wanted  never  to  see  her  again,  never  in  all  time  or 

, !  space.    M.  Mennaval  had  played  his  game  for  his  own 

desire,  and  he  had  lost;  but  what  had  she  gained  where 
M.  Meimaval  had  lost?  She  had  gained  that  which  now 
Ian  despised,  which  he  would  willingly,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  reject  with  contempt.  .  .  .  And  yet,  and  yet, 
while  Ian  lived  he  must  still  be  grateful  to  her  that,  by 
whatever  means,  she  had  helped  him  to  do  what  meant 
so  much  to  England.  Yes,  he  could  not  wholly  dismiss 
her  from  his  mind;  he  must  still  say,  "This  she  did  for 
me — this  thing,  in  itself  not  commendable,  she  did  for 
me;  and  I  took  it  for  my  country." 

Her  eyes  were  open,  and  her  garden  had  been  invaded 
by  those  revolutionaries  of  life  and  time.  Nemesis,  Penalty, 
Remorse.  They  marauded  every  sacred  and  secret  comer 
of  her  mind  and  soul.  They  came  with  whips  to  scourge 
her.  Nothing  was  private  to  her  inner  self  now.  Every- 
thing was  arrayed  against  her.  All  life  doubled  back- 
wards on  her,  blocking  her  path. 

M.  Meimaval — ^what  did  she  care  for  him!  Yet  here 
he  was  at  her  door  asking  payment  for  the  merchandise 
he  had  sold  to  her:  his  judgment,  his  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist,  his  freedom,  the  respect  of  the  world— for 
how  could  the  world  respect  a  man  at  whom  it  laughed, 
a  man  who  had  hoped  to  be  given  the  key  to  a  secret  door 
in  a  secret  garden! 

As  Jasmine  sat  looking  at  the  card,  the  footman  en- 
tered again  with  a  note. 

"His  Excellency's  compliments,"  he  said,  and  with- 
drew. 

She  opened  the  letter  hesitatingly,  held  it  in  her  hand 
toe  a  moment  without  i 


;  reading  i 
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^ort.  did  so.    When  she  had  finished,  she  gave  a  cry  of 
l^e  note  :^'?'  """  *'"^  '^'^'^^  ^^  «^n  ZZ^ 

is  "^^  r^gT  y"^™  Sends*  ^t^]T  ^  J^^"  ''^^-    " 

war;  so  I  must  try  and  thtak  whatTt  T^lT?^      ?T°f  ^  ""« 
morrow  at  five  o'clock   I  w«l  In        ?^' .        ,  ^^^°^  """^  ''X  to" 

away,  it  wiU  fl^  Sen^  sha^  Cn^  that  m<^„.-^  ^  ^e  f ar 

teUn.eto-morj;;watfi4:l^yo„';oT»««.„«r"'    '^°" '^ 

"i  <«,  "M.  M." 

M   Mennayal-how  dare  he  write  to  her  so'    "-A^, 

such  meaning  as  his  other  words  conveyed  ^ 

1  wiU  not  see  him  to-morrow.    I  wiU  not  «*  hitr,  <.„ 

rS  go  to-Sht."   "^  '°  "'"^  I  shaU  not  be  found' 

The  door  opened.    Her  maid  entered.     "You  wanteJ 

v^"^''   '"^'^  *^«  ^''-  -  «>-  exdSeT^^ 

nuiie'Sc^'^' ^ '^  "^'*^'    Why  so  agitated?"  Jas. 
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The  maid's  eyes  were  on  the  sjambok.  She  pointed  to 
it.  "  It  was  that,  madame.  We  are  all  agitated.  It  was 
terrible.  One  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before 
in  one's  life,  madame — never.  It  was  like  the  days — yes, 
of  slavery.  It  was  like  the  galleys  of  Toulon  in  the  old 
days.    It  was — "       ^ 

"There,  don't  be  so  eloquent,  Lablanche.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  galleys  of  Toulon  or  the  days  of  slavery?" 

"Madame,  I  have  heard,  I  have  read,  I — " 

"Yes,  but  did  you  love  Krool  so?" 

The  girl  straightened  herself  with  dramatic  indignation. 
"Madame,  that  man,  that  creature,  that  toad — !" 

"Then  why  so  exercised?  Were  you  so  pained  at  his 
punishment?    Were  all  the  hoxisehold  so  pained?" 

"Every  one  hated  him,  madame,"  said  the  girl,  with 
energy. 

"Then  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  impudent  nonsense," 
Jasmine  said,  with  decision. 

"Oh,  madame,  to  speak  to  me  like  thisl"  Tears  were 
ready  to  do  needful  service. 

"Do  you  wish  to  remain  with  me,  Lablanche?" 

"Ah,  madame,  but  yes — " 

"Then  my  head  aches,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  make  it 
worse And,  see,  Lablanche,  there  is  that  grey  walking- 
suit;  also  the  mauve  diessing-gown,  made  by  Loison; 
take  them,  if  you  can  make  them  fit  you;  and  be  good." 

"Madame,  how  kind — ah,  no  one  is  like  you,  ma- 
dame— !" 

"Well,  we  shall  see  about  that  quite  soon.  Put  out 
at  once  every  gown  of  mine  for  me  to  see,  and  have  trunks 
ready  to  pack  immediately;  but  only  three  trunks,  not 
more." 

"Madame  is  going  away?" 

"Do  as  I  say,  Lablanche.  We  go  to-night.  The  grey 
gown  and  the  mauve  dressing-gown  that  Loison  made, 
you  will  look  well  in  them.    Quick,  now,  please." 

In  a  flutter  Lablanche  left  the  room,  her  eyes  gleaming. 
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the^mauve  dressmg-gown  as  weU-it  was  too  good  to  be 
She  alm^t  ran  into  Lady  Tynemouth's  arms  as  the 

iZnJ^"^,    W'*  a  swift  apology  she  sped^yafS 
closing  the  door  upon  the  visitor. 

Ja^ne  rose^d  embraced  her  friend,  and  Lady  Tyne- 

mouth  subsided  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh 

"My  dear  Jasmine,  you  look  so  frail,"  she  said      "A 

S^riWn.-r  ^  ^"^'1  T  ^^-"^  S°'"«  *°  blossom  into 
^r.«^  ^  '  """^  ^°"  '°°^  ^'"°^*  ^  ""le  pinched.  But 
n  J=  ,  i^"""^  ^°"'  '«'«»<^«^-^uite.  You  have  dark 
ines  under  your  eyes,  and  that  transparency  of  skin-it 
.r*'  *??  fetching.    Are  you  glad  to  see  me.?" 

or  RuS.J^"'  "^^  "°  °"'  *°^y'  "°  °"«'  ^'^Pt  you 

^n-l^r,?"^  ''"*7'"  '^'^  ^''y  Tynemouth,  laughing,  yet 
ac^trij^ahve  to  the  something  so  terribly  wrongfof  wwS 
she  had  spoken  to  Ian  Staflford. 

w,vl,^^  !f  '*  T  '^"*^'  *°  "^  y°^'  AUce?"  asked  Jasmine 
with  the  dry  ghnt  in  her  tone  which  had  made  h^al 
versation  so  pleasing  to  men. 
"You  dever  girl,  how  you  turn  the  tables  on  me  "  her 

^,  fll  ?w  ^*  »^tbls  formidable  instrument?  Ar^ 
you  flagellating  the  saints?" 

"Not  the  saints,  Alice." 
yoS?'- °"'*  ""^  ^  «y  you  ar*  going  to  scoui^ 
Then  they  both  smiled-and  both  immediately  sighed. 

mine  and  she  meant  to  try  and  win  her  confidence  and 
to  help  her  m  her  trouble,  if  she  could;  but  she  ^  m 

not  completely  conscious  of  the  agony  before  her. 

sh^.2V°\^''  "^^  *"'  ^^^^^  °i  Mennaval?" 
she  asked  with  an  attempt  at  lightness.    "I  saw  him 
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leaving  as  I  came  in.    He  looked  rather  dejected — or 
stormy,  I  don't  quite  know  which." 

"Does  it  matter  which?  I  didn't  see  Mennaval  to- 
day." 

"Then  no  wonder  he  looked  dejected  and  stormy. 
But  what  is  the  history  of  this  instrument  of  torture?" 
she  asked,  holding  up  the  sjambok  again. 

"Kiool." 

"Krool!  Jasmine,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you — " 

"Not  I  —  it  was  Rudyard.  Krool  was  insolent  —  a 
half-caste,  you  know." 

"Krool — why,  yes,  it  was  he  I  saw  being  helped  into 
a  cab  by  a  policeman  just  down  there  in  Piccadilly.  You 
don't  mean  that  Rudyard — " 

She  pushed  the  sjambok  away  from  her. 

"Yes — ^terribly." 

"Then  I  suppose  the  insolence  was  terrible  enough  to 
justify  it." 

"Quite,  I  think."    Jasmine's  voice  was  calm. 

"But  of  course  it  is  not  usual — in  these  parts." 

"Rudyard  is  not  usual  in  these  parts,  or  Krool  either 
It  was  a  touch  of  the  Vaal." 

Lady  Tynemouth  gave  a  little  shudder.  "I  hope  it 
won't  become  fashionable.  We  are  altogether  too  sensa- 
tional nowadays.  But,  seriously.  Jasmine,  you  are  not 
well.    You  must  do  something.    You  must  have  a  change. ' ' 

"I  am  going  to  do  something — to  have  a  change." 

"That's  good.    Where  are  you  going,  dear?" 

"South.  .  .  .  And  how  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
hospital-ship?" 

Lady  Tynemouth  threw  up  her  hands.  "Jasmine,  I'm 
in  despair.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  it.  I  thought  I 
could  do  it  easily,  and  I  haven't  done  it,  after  trying  as 
hard  as  can  be.  Everything  has  gone  wrong,  and  now 
Tynie  cables  I  mustn't  go  to  South  Africa.  Fancy  a  hus- 
band forbidding  a  wife  to  come  to  him." 
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dj^niT^"''   ^   '^'''^"   ^°"  ''""^'^  j°'«'  a  you  wert. 
"I  am  dying." 

<,«3?r  T^  'i"^*  ^  *^^  ^""^  °f  Jasmine's  voice  which 

smiie°'^"But  ?^n  ^"'''^'?'l'  i^"^  ^*^<^^'  ^*  a  forced 
S  You  ^.r  '^'^^  ^f  «°""  ^"S  with  all  your 
plans.  You  don  t  mind  what  Tynemouth  savs  fw 
course  you  wiU  do  as  you  like."  '^"""'"  says.     Of 

"Of  course;  but  stiU  Tynie  has  never  'issupH  in 
strucfons  before,  and  if  the:^  was  any  time  I  ouSt  to" 
Sl"2''r '*  r°°"-  H^'^^-'HtenLabou Mhfwa^'; 
^ttinT  "''?""  everything  on  paper  to  him,  so  I've 
wn  ten  to  say  I'm  gomg  to  South  Africa  to  explain,  Jd 

"W^^i^fi  ^^'^'"^t^pes  Jasmine  would  have  laughed 
He  wJl  fmd  you  convincing,"  she  said,  meamngly.  ^ 
I  said  if  he  found  my  reasons  convincing." 
)(ou  will  be  the  only  reason  to  him  " 
"  My  dear  Jasmine,  you  are  reaUy  becoming  sentimental 
Tyme  would  blush  to  diso^ver  himseLf  being  silly  wTn^" 

iS^X^emaS^"-  ^  '^*  ^  e^tioLSd 

miZ°d^bLSy"'  ^°"  ''''  °"  ^'^^  ^»-i ■■•  -<^  J- 

A  dull  fire  came  into  Lady  Tynemouth's  eves  and  for 

an  instant  there  ^as  danger  of  J^^Line  losing  a  We^dst 

much  needed;  but  Lady  Tynemouth  had  a  big  S  and 

^e  knew  that  her  friend  was  in  a  mood  when  S^^ 

w^  possible,  or  everything  impossible  ^J^ng 

.So  she  only  smiled,  and  said,  easily:    "Dearest  Tas- 

m>^    tha.  umbrella  episode  which  made  me  W  {Z 

Stafford  for  ever  and  ever  without  even  amen  came  after 
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I  was  married,  and  so  your  pin  doesn't  prick,  not  a  weeny 
bit.  No,  it  isn't  Tynie  that  makes  me  sad.  It's  the 
Climbers  who  won't  pay." 
"The  Climbers?  You  want  money  foi^-" 
"Yes,  the  hospital-ship;  and  I  thought  they'd  jump  at 
it;  but  they've  all  been  jumping  in  other  diw^ons.  I 
a^ed  the  Steuvenfeldts,  the  Boulters,  the  Felix  Fowles, 
the  Brutons,  the  Shdtons,  and  that  fellow  Mackerel,  who 
has  so  much  money  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  twenty  others;  and  Mackerel  was  the  only  one  who 
would  give  me  anything  at  all  large.  He  gave  me  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  I  want  fifty — fifty,  my  beloved.  I'm 
simply  broken-hearted.  It  would  do  so  much  good,  and  I 
could  manage  the  thing  so  well,  and  I  could  get  other 
splendid  people  to  help  me  to  manage  it — there's  Effie 
Lyndhall  and  Mary  Meacham.  The  Mackerel  wanted  to 
come  along,  too,  but  I  told  him  he  could  come  out  and 
fetch  us  back — that  there  mustn't  be  any  scandal  while 
the  war  was  on.  I  laugh,  my  dear,  but  I  could  cry  my 
eyes  out.  I  want  something  to  do — I've  always  wanted 
something  to  do.  I've  always  been  sick  of  an  idle  life, 
but  I  wouldn't  do  a  hundred  things  I  might  have  done. 
This  thing  I  can  do,  however,  and,  if  I  did  it,  some  of  my 
debt  to  the  world  would  be  paid.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  last  fifteen  years  in  England  have  been  awful  We 
are  all  restless;  we  all  have  been  going,  going — nowhere; 
we  have  all  been  doing,  doing — nothing;  we- have  all  been 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking — of  ourselves.  And  I've  been  a 
playbody  Uke  the  rest;  I've  gone  with  t'ln  Climbers  because 
they  could  do  things  for  me;  I've  wanted  more  and  more 
of  everything — ^more  gadding,  more  pleasure,  more  ex- 
citement. It's  been  like  a  brass-band  playing  all  the  time, 
my  life  this  past  ten  years.  I'm  sick  of  it.  It's  only  some 
big  thing  that  cai.  take  me  out  of  it.  I've  got  to  make 
some  great  plunge,  or  in  a  few  years  more  I'll  be  a  middle- 
aged  peeress  with  nothing  left  but  a  double  chin,  a  tongue 
for  gossip,  and  a  string  of  pearls.  There  must  be  a 
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bouleversement  oi  things  as  they  are,  or  good-bye  to  every- 
Yes  yw,  I  see       Jasmine  got  up,  went  to  her  desk, 

hastily.  Go  on  she  said  as  she  wrote;  "I  can  hear 
what  you  are  saying."  ^^ 

"But  are  you  really  interested?" 

vinir  S'r^*  "^^  ""'  ^  '"^"^"^  ^  «»- 

liel'LS^'l, !"i:!5^«  T'*  *°  "^y-  *"'*P*  t^t  nothing 
to^^S.,  ?nd  flagellation  and  the  sack-cloth, "-Si 
^I^T^}t^  sjainbok-"except  the  Climbers;  a^  they 
have  failed  me.    They  won't  play-^  pay."  ^ 

Jasmine  rose  from  the  desk  and  came  forward  with  a 
paper  m  her  hand.  "  No,  they  have  not  failedyou^Mce  " 
she  said.  genUy.  "The  Climbers  seldom  iX^,- 
tCr-  ^^«»"«V°"«"stknowhoTtotXto 
I^^K  -^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  t'^*  flattering,  the  tactftJ 
^d  the  mce  sentimental  thing.-they  mostly  have  Se! 
dass  sentimentalny-and  then  you  get  what  you  WMt 
As  you  do  now.    There "  '"'you  want. 

She  placed  in  her  friend's  hand  a  long,  narrow  slip  of 
paper     Lady  Tynemouth  looked  astonidled,  gaLC 
at  the  paper,  then  sprang  to  her  feet,  pale  and  agitated 
^J^r^y°"-:t'^^r^ty   thousand   pounds!"   she 
cned.      A  cheque  for  sixty  thousand  pounds— Jasmine!" 

ihere  was  a  strange  brilliance  in  Jasmine's  eves    a 
hectic  flush  on  her  cheek.  Ja^nme     eyes,  a 

f^r/Jj""^*  °°*  be  cashed  for  forty-eight  houre;  but  after 
that  the  money  will  be  there." 

t J^w-  ^y"!"'°"tl'  'taught  Jasmine's  shouldera  in  her 
tabling  yet  strong  fingers,  and  looked  into  the  wild 
eyes  with  searching  inquiry  and  sohdtude. 

youaffordTr'''*'""'*^"'-     Wai  Rudyard-oan 

s^'^t^yT^^  Rudyard's  money  which  you  will 
get.    It  wUl  be  all  my  own." 
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"But  you  yourself  are  not  rich.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds— why?" 

"It  is  because  it  is  a  sacnfice  to  me  that  I  give  it; 
because  it  is  my  own;  because  it  is  two-thirds  of  what 
I  possess.  And  if  all  is  needed  before  we  have  finished 
then  all  shaU  go." 

Alice  Tynemouth  still  held  the  shoulders,  still  gazed 
into  the  eyes  which  burned  and  shone,  which  seemed  to 
look  beyond  this  room  into  some  world  of  the  soul  or 
imagination.  "Jasmine,  you  are  not  crazy,  ar«  you?" 
she  asked,  excitedly.  "You  will  not  repent  of  this?  It 
is  not  a  sudden  impulse?" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  sudden  impulse;  it  came  to  me  all  at  once. 
But  when  it  came  I  knew  it  was  the  right  thing,  the  only 
thing  to  do.  I  will  not  repent  of  it.  Have  no  fear.  It  is 
final.  It  is  sure.  It  means  that,  like  you,  I  have  found 
a  rope  to  drag  myself  out  of  this  stream  which  sweeps 
me  on  to  the  rapids." 

"Jasmine,  do  you  mean  that  you  will — that  you  are 
coming,  too?" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  with  you.  We  will  do  it  together. 
You  shall  lead,  and  I  shall  help.  I  have  a  gift  for  organi- 
zation.   My  grandfather,  he — " 

"All  the  world  knows  that.  If  you  have  anything  of 
his  gift,  we  shall  not  fail.  We  shall  feel  that  we  are  doing 
something  for  our  cotmtry — and,  oh,  so  much  for  our- 
selves! And  we  shall  be  near  our  men.  T^e  and 
Ruddy  Byng  will  be  out  there,  and  we  shall  be  ready  for 
anything  if  necessary.  But  Rudyard,  will  he  approve?" 
She  held  up  the  cheque. 

Jasmine  made  a  passionate  gesture.  "There  are  times 
when  we  must  do  what  something  in  us  tells  us  to  do, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences.  I  am  myself.  I  am 
not  a  slave.  If  I  take  my  own  way  in  the  pleasures  of 
life,  why  should  I  not  take  it  in  the  duties  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life?" 

Her  eyes  took  on  a  look  of  abstraction,  and  her  small 
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h*nd  closed  on  the  large,  capable  hand  of  her  friend. 
Isn  t  work  the  secret  of  life?  My  grandfather  used  to 
say  It  was.  Always,  always,  he  used  to  say  to  me,  'Do 
something  Jasmme.  Find  a  work  to  do,  and  do  it.  Make 
the  world  look  at  you,  not  for  what  you  seem  to  be,  but 
for  what  you  do  Work  aires  nearly  every  illness  and 
nearly  every  trouble'-that  is  what  he  said.  And  I  must 
work  or  go  mad.  I  teU  you  I  must  work,  Alice.  We  will 
^*^*;?8ether  out  there  where  great  battles  wiU  be 

A  sob  eaught  her  in  the  throat,  and  Alice  Tynemouth 
^ped  her  round  witu  tender  arms.  "It  wiU  do  you 
good,  darimg,'  she  said,  softly.  "It  will  help  you  thioigh 
—through  It  aU,  whatever  it  is." 

For  an  instant  Jasmine  felt  that  she  must  empty  out 

mstant  of  weakness  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and 
She  only  said— repeating  Alice  Tynemouth's  words: 
Jfes.  through  It  aU,  through  it  all,  whatever  it  is."  Then 
she  added:  "I  want  to  do  something  big.  I  can.  I  can 
I  want  to  get  out  of  this  into  the  open  world.  I  want  to 
^t.    I  want  to  balance  things  somehow— inside  my- 

AU  at  once  she  became  very  quiet.  "But  we  must 
1^,0.  ;!i°''^  ''^^  ^^"""^  people.  This  money:  there 
mu^  be  a  smaU  committee  of  business  men.  who-" 

AUce  Tynemouth  finished  the  sentence  for  her.  "Who 
are  not  Climbers?" 

^,.3^'  ^n*  l^^  "'*'°'^  organization  must  be  done  by 
ourselves-all  the  practical,  unfinandal  work.  The  com- 
mittee will  only  be  like  careful  trustees." 

tJ^  ^T.t  "?.T  ^^^^  ^  Jasmine's  eyes.  She  felt  for 
the  moment  that  life  did  not  end  in  a  cul  de  sac.  She  knew 
tfta^  now  she  had  found  a  way  for  Rudyard  and  herself  to 
seiwatewithoutdisgrace, withouthumiliation tohim.  She 
^d  see  a  few  steps  ahead.  When  she  gave  Lablanche 
instructions  to  put  out  her  clothes  a  Httle  while  before 
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she  did  not  know  what  she  was  going  to  do;  but  now  she 
knew.  She  knew  how  she  could  make  it  easier  for  Rud- 
yard  when  the  inevitable  hour  came, — and  it  was  here — 
which  should  see  the  end  of  their  life  together.  He  need 
not  now  sacrifice  himself  so  much  for  her  sake. 

She  wanted  to  be  alone,  and,  as  if  divining  her  thought, 
Lady  Tynemouth  embraced  her,  and  a  moment  later  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the  ticking  of  the  dock 
and  the  crackle  of  the  fire. 

How  silent  it  was!  The  world  seemed  very  far  away. 
Peace  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and 
Jasmine's  stillness  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  staring  into  the 
embers  was  a  part  of  it.  So  lost  was  she  that  she  was  not 
conscious  of  an  opening  door  and  of  a  footstep.  She  was 
roused  by  a  low  voice. 

"Jasmine  I" 

She  did  not  start.  It  was  as  though  there  had  come  a 
call,  for  which  she  had  waited  long,  and  she  appeared  to 
respond  slowly  to  it,  as  one  would  to  a  summons  to  the 
scaffold.  There  was  no  outward  agitation  now,  there 
was  only  a  cold  stillness  which  seemed  little  to  belong  to 
the  dainty  figure  which  had  ever  been  more  like  a  decora- 
tion than  a  living  utility  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The 
crisis  had  come  which  she  had  dreaded  yet  invited — that 
talk  which  they  two  must  have  before  they  went  their 
different  ways.  She  had  never  looked  Rudyard  in  the 
eyes  direct  since  the  day  when  Adrian  Fellowes  died. 
They  had  met,  but  never  quite  alone;  always  with  some 
one  present,  either  the  servants  or  some  other.  Now  they 
were  face  to  face. 

On  Rudyard's  lips  was  a  faint  smile,  but  it  lacked  the 
old  bonhomie  which  was  part  of  his  natural  equipment; 
and  there  were  still  sharp,  haggard  traces  of  the  agitation 
which  had  accompanied  the  expidsion  of  Krool. 

For  an  instant  the  idea  possessed  her  that  she  would 
tell  him  everything  there  was  to  tell,  and  face  the 
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consequences,  no  matter  what  they  might  be.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  since 
catastrophe  was  come,  her  will  was  to  drink  the  whole 
oip  to  the  dregs.  She  did  not  want  to  spare  heraelf 
Behind  it  all  lay  something  of  that  terrible  wilfulness 
which  had  controlled  her  life  so  far.  It  was  the  unlovely 
soul  of  a  great  pride.  She  did  not  want  <  '  e  forgiven  for 
anything.  She  did  not  want  to  be  i  v.'uned.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  defiance  which  refuser.  •,,,  ,.  •;QpL  t.vo.irs 
preferring  punishment  to  the  pity  -r  'h  •  jur'od  vvii-li 
stooped  to  make  it  easier  for  he  .  u  var  a  .lan'cro' 
pride,  and  in  the  mood  of  it  she  ini^'Hi  -.h'-ow  a«  n  .'vtv- 
thing,  with  an  abandonment  and  rUes  ic-'.  'jr.'  /  i  .i^wu 
to  such  passionate  natures. 

The  mood  came  on  her  all  at  oi.  c  ..•  s!i-  st-nd  and 
looked  at  Rudyard.  She  read,  or  she  Uiougb  r  :hc  ■  .uc'  in 
his  eyes,  in  his  smile,  the  superior  spirit  >, .,:.:  L-endin;;  to 
magnanimity,  to  compassion;  and  her  whole  nature  was 
instanUy  up  in  arms.  She  almost  longed  on  the  instant 
to  strip  herself  bare,  as  it  were,  and  let  him  see  her  as 
she  reaUy  was,  or  as,  in  her  despair,  she  thought  she 
really  was.  The  mood  in  which  she  had  talked  to  Lady 
Tynemouth  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  a  spirit  of  revolt 
was  at  work.  A  certain  suUenness  which  Rudyard  and 
no  one  el.se  had  ever  seen  came  into  her  eyes,  and  her 
lips  became  white  with  an  ominous  determination.  She- 
forgot  him  and  aU  that  he  would  suffer  if  she  told  him 
the  whole  truth;  and  the  whole  truth  would,  in  her 
passion,  become  far  more  than  the  truth:  she  was  again 
the  egoist,  the  centre  of  the  universe.  What  happened 
to  her  was  the  only  thing  which  mattered  in  all  the 
world.  So  it  had  ever  been;  and  her  beauty  and  her 
wit  and  her  youth  and  the  habit  of  being  spoUed  had 
made  it  all  possible,  without  those  rebuffs  and  that  con- 
"  w  ^^'^^  ^***  provides  sooner  or  later  for  the  egoist. 
Well,"  she  said,  sharply,  "say  what  you  wish  to  say. 
You  have  wanted  to  say  it  badly.  I  am  ready." 
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He  was  stunned  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  anger  and 
the  repugnance  in  her  tone. 

"You  remember  you  asked  me  to  come,  Jasmine,  when 
you  took  the  sjambok  from  me." 

He  nodded  towards  the  table  where  it  lay,  then  went 
forward  and  picked  it  up,  his  face  hardening  as  he  did  so 
Like  a  pendulum  her  mood  swung  back.  By  accident 
he  had  said  the  one  thing  which  could  have  moved  her 
changed  her  at  the  moment.  The  savage  side  of  hini 
appealed  to  her.  What  he  lacked  in  brilliance  and  the 
lighter  gifts  of  raiUery  and  eloquence  and  mental  give- 
and-take,  he  had  balanced  by  his  natural  forces-from 
the  power-house,  as  she  had  caUed  it  long  ago  Ktv 
solicitude,  the  forced  smile,  magnanimity,  she  did  not 
wan  m  this  black  mood.  They^uld  hkve  maS  her 
crueUy  audacious,  and  her  temper  would  have  known  no 
license;  but  now,  suddenly,  she  had  a  vision  of  him  as  he 
stamped  down  the  staircase,  his  c»at  off,  laying  the  sjam- 
bok on  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who  had  injured  her  so 

who  hated  her  so,  and  had  done  so  over  all  the  year;     It 
appealed  to  her.  ■^ 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  sure  he  had  done  it  di- 
rectly or  mdirectly  for  her  sake;  and  that  was  infinitely 
T'^.^^  than  that  he  should  stoop  from  the  heights 
to  pick  her  up.  He  was  what  he  wa.  because  Heaven 
h^  made  him  so;  and  she  was  what  she  was  because 
Heaven  had  forgotten  to  make  her  otherwise;  and  he 
oou^d  not  know  or  understand  how  she  came  to  do  things 
that  he  woidd  not  do.    But  she  could  know  and  under- 

A^    "fj  ^!  ^^^  ^^"  °"  ^^^^  ^^  that  of  Cain  on 
ADel.    bhe  softened,  changed  at  once. 

v,Z,^'    ^-  "^ember,"   she   said.    "I've   been   upset. 
&wl  was  insolent,  and  I  ordered  him  to  go.    He  would 

••  I've  been  a  fool  to  ketp  him  all  these  years.    I  didn't 
taow  what  he  was-a  traitor,  the  slimmest  of  the  slim,  a 
real  Hottentot-Boer.   I  was  pigheaded  about  him,  because 
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in  pf^'^^.'^ynemouth  saw  a  policeman  help  him  into  a  cab 
a'^TI  ^f  *^"iT  ^^^y-    Wm  there  be  trouble'" 

't"n«-J°r  years.  an^Sfngi?  oS^g^erd-^ 

4"vS;'::f^-ifhr:rdd:!nisr-^" «- 

W  ?      m""  ^^^'-     "^'"^"  FeUowes-what  PeUowes 

knew,  Krool  knew,  and  one  way  or  another  hv  „„„ 

or  another,  Fellowes  knew  a  ^at  S"  '  ^^"^'^^^ 

f„ii     ■  ™^g^,  °f  Adrian  Fellowes'  treachery  and  its 
fuU  significance  had   hardly  come  home  to  Wr^ 

tw"t{:'  ^T""'^  ^°''  -^hakenlrhe  byThe  fa^? 
that  the  half-caste  had  been  false  to  him.  Stm^ds 
however,  as  the  Partners  aU  talked  together  u^i^^^ 

and  Ijs  bram  had  been  stimnsd  bv  thp  tPrrJM^  tiT  ^1 
n^h      ^     Fellowes  with  some  freedom,  or  he  could 

and  for  his  treachery,  but  a  new  feplino  h^A  Lt  ' 
in  him  in  the  last  h^f-hour  UnderSo^n  STs'S 
his  colleagues,  a  deep  resentment  had  Li^jSon 

S  of  °^s  wJr  """  -«— ^  by  the  indis- 
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Upon  her  now  this  announcement  came  with  crushing 
force.  Adrian  FeUowes  had  gained  from  her-she  know  i^ 
aU  too  weU  now— that  which  had  injured  her  husband- 
from  which,  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  been  immune' 
Her  face  flushed  with  a  resentment  far  jreater  than  that 
of  Rudyard's,  and  it  was  heightened  by  a  humiliation 
which  overwhehned  her.  She  had  been  but  a  tool  in 
evCTy  sense,  she.  Jasmine  Byng,  one  who  ruled,  had  been 
used  hke  a— she  could  not  form  the  comparison  in  her 
mind— by  a  dependent,  a  hanger-on  of  her  husband's 
bounty;  and  it  was  through  her,  originally,  that  he  had 
been  given  a  real  chance  in  hfe  by  Rudyard. 

"I  am  Sony,"  she  said,  cahnly,  as  soon  as  she  could 
grt^her  voice.    "I  was  the  means  of  your  employing 

..-1/"^*  ^^  °°^  matter."  he  said,  rather  nervously. 

There  was  no  harm  in  that,  unless  you  knew  his  char- 
acter before  he  came  to  me." 

"You  think  I  did?" 

"  I  cannot  think  so.  It  would  have  been  too  ruthless— 
too  wicked." 

She  saw  his  suffering,  and  it  touched  her.  "Of  course 
I  did  not  know  that  he  could  do  such  a  thing— so  shame- 
less. He  was  a  low  coward.  He  did  not  deserve  decent 
bunal.  she  added.  "He  had  good  fortune  to  die  as  be 
did. 

"How  did  he  die?"  Rudyard  asked  her,  with  a  face  so 
unlike  what  it  had  always  been,  so  changed  by  agitation 
that  It  scarcely  seemed  his.    His  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers 

She  met  them  resolutely.  Did  he  ask  her  in  order  to 
see  if  she  had  any  suspicion  of  himself?  Had  he  done  it? 
H  he  had,  there  would  be  some  mitigation  of  her  suffering 
Or  was  it  Ian  Stafford  who  had  done  it  ?  One  or  the  other 
— but  which? 

..»'t^*  ^^  without  being  made  to  suffer,"  she  said. 
Most  people  who  do  wrong  have  to  suffer." 
"But  they  live  on,"  he  said,  bitterly. 
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=J^-  'f  "°  ^*  advantage  unless  you  want  to  live  " 
she  rephed.  "Do  you  know  how  he  died?"  she  addrf 
after  a  moment,  with  sharp  scrutiny. 

He  shook  his  head  and  returned  her  scrutiny  with  added 
P«^cy.  '^td^  not  matter.  He  ceasi  to  df^ 
more  harm.    He  did  enough."  ""  auy 

"Yes,  quite  enough,"  she  said,  with  a  withered  look,  and 
gomg  over  to  her  writing-table,  stood  looking  at  C 
qu^iomngly     He  did  not  speak  again,  however. 

ftesently  she  said,  very  quietly,  "I  am  going  away." 
I  do  not  understand."  ^ 

"I  am  going  to  work." 

"I  understand  still  less." 

ha^drf^^to^Z"  *  w  T^L"S-t^W«  her  cheque-book,  and 
M  ortii   1,  He  looked  at  it,  and  read  the  counter- 

foil of  the  cheque  she  had  given  to  Alice  Tynemouth. 
Jfe   was   bewildered.    "What   does  this   mean.'"   he 

"  It  is  for  a  hospital-ship." 
^^Skty  thousand  pounds!    Why,  it  is  nearly  all  you 

"It  is  two-thirds'of  what  I  have." 
I'Why— in  God's  name,  why.'" 

"1°  ''"y,'ny  freedom,"  she  answered,  bitterly. 

rrom  what? 
"From  you." 
^e  staggered  back  and  leaned  heavily  against  a  book- 

" Freedom  from  me!"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely. 
ir,.X^^*^^^^  ^'^^  ^"^  revengeful  feelings  dur- 
Z^fw    ^°T'  ^"^  ^  ''^  """^^  "^  '^^  ^  emergS,  the 
l^^to^^r^'"''^-     "F-domfromme?    Has 

"Yes,  absolutely.    Do  you  remember  the  day  you  first 
said  to  me  that  something  was  wrong  with  it  all,-the 

well,  It  has  been  aU  wiong-crueUy  wrong.    We  haven't 
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made  the  best  of  things  together,  when  everythinK 
with  us  to  do  so.    I  have       ••••---■'      ^ 


was 


!  spoiled  it  all.    It  hasn't"  been 
"Nor  what  you  expected?" 


what  you  expected.' 


that 


asked,  shaiply. 

are  not  to  blame  for 


Nor  what  I  expected;  but  you 

t." 

Suddenly  all  he  had  ever  felt  for  her  swept  through  his 


being,  and  sullenness  fled 


away.     "You  have  ceased  to 


love  me,  then.  .  .  .  See,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  matters 
Jasmine.  AU  else  disappears  beside  that.  Do  you  love 
me.?  Do  you  love  me  still?  Do  you  love  me,  Jasmine? 
Answer  that." 

He  looked  like  the  ghost  of  his  old  dead  self,  pleadine 
to  be  recognized. 

His  nusery  oppressed  her.  "What  does  one  know  of 
one  s  self  in  the  midst  of  aU  this— of  everything  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love?"  she  asked. 

What  she  might  have  said  in  the  dark  mood  which  was 
coming  on  her  again  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  from  beneath 
the  window  of  the  room  which  lodged  on  Park  Lane  there 
came  the  voice  of  a  street-minstrel,  singing  to  a  travelling 
piano,  played  by  sympathetic  fingers,  the  song: 

"She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeo!!. 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing—" 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  song  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  own  experience  or  her  own  case,  but  the  flood  of  it 
swept  through  her  veins  like  tears.  She  sank  into  a  chair 
and  hstened  for  a  -  oment  with  eyes  shining,  then  she 
sprang  up  m  an  agitation  which  made  her  tremble  and  her 
face  go  white. 

"No,  no,  no,  Rudyard,  I  do  not  love  you,"  she  said 
swiftly.  'And  because  I  do  not  love  you,  I  will  not  stay 
I  never  loved  you,  never  truly  loved  you  at  any  time  I 
never  knew  myself— that  is  ail  that  I  can  say.  I  never 
was  awake  till  now.  I  never  was  wholly  awake  till  I  saw 
you  drivmg  Krool  into  the  street  with  the  sjambok." 
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ae  flung  up  her  hands.  "For  God's  sake,  let  me  be 
truthful  at  last.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you-I  l^yTh^ 
you  enough,  but  I  do  not  love  you;  and  I  must  ^  T  ^ 
going  with  Alic*  Tynemouth.  We  are  gotaXethit 
do^s^ethmg.    Maybe  I  shaU  learn  wilt  ^*Sr,il° 

ten":rS'"'  °"*  '^  ^^^  '--^  ^  with  a  sudden 
"No,  no,  no,  do  not  touch  me,"  she  cried     "Do  nof 

come  near  me.     I  must  be  alone  now,  andt>m  ^w"n 

and  on.  .  .    You  do  not  understand,  but  I  must  be  aloM 

I  must  work  it  out  alone,  whatever  it  is  " 
bhe  got  up  with  a  quick  energy,  and  went  ovm-  tnth^ 

got,_  but  I  shaU  do  It,  because  it  is  the  thing  I  feel  I  must 

ingvZ^''^  °^°"''  J"^"'"  '^^  '^^'  ^  *  ^°^-  appeal- 
She  looked  at  him  ahnost  fiercely  again.    "No  I  have 

jtZ""^  °T'  '"y  ^^^  "'^^  andTmore^-'ie  1 
sponded.  buterly.  "You  wiU  do  your  work,  ^dT^ 
do  mine  You  will  stay  here.  There  will  be  n^^^ 
because  shall  be  going  with  Alice  Tynonoutt!  ^the 
world  will  not  misunderetand  " 

he"sS!Uy.'"  °°  "^'^'  ^^"^  '  ^  «°-S-  *-■" 
;;No,  no,  yon  cannot,  must  not,  go,"  she  urged. 

Stefford  was  gomg  with  me,  but  he  camiot  go  for  a  week 

Z^min      ^    ^P  ^°"'  ^  ^  "•"^'  ™th  forming  your 
committ^  and  arranging,  if  you  will  insist  on  doi^g  this 

I^L.?^"  f"^  "P"'*^''  *''^"«  '^th  *e  rest  of  ihem. 
1  will  get  him  down  now,  I—" 

sterinr5*^°'™^'  ^^■^"'^  *"'  '•°'^^"  *e  asked,  with 
s^g  eyes.    What  inconceivable  ireny  it  aU  was!    She 

Suit;  t£tl."*' '"-'  '^"^^^^  ^^^'  '^  -- 
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"Yes,  he  is  up-stairs.  I  made  Wm  come  and  help  us — 
he  knows  the  international  game.  He  will  help  you,  too. 
He  is  a  good  friend  —  you  will  know  how  good  some 
day." 

She  went  white  and  leaned  against  the  table. 

"No,  I  shall  not  need  him,'  she  said.  "We  have 
formed  our  committee." 

"But  when  I  am  gone,  he  can  advise  you,  he  can — " 

' '  Oh — oh !' '  she   lunnured,  and  swayed  forward,  fainting. 

He  caught  her  and  lowered  her  gently  into  a  chair. 

"You  are  only  mad,"  he  whispered  to  ears  which  heard 
not  as  he  bent  over  her.     "You  will  be  sane  some  day." 
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CHAPTER  XXK 

THB  MENACE  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN 

CAR  away  Sharply  cutting  the  ether,  rise  the  great 
1  stenle  peaks  and  ridges.  Here  a  stark,  bare  4in^e 
a  ptison  whch  shuts  in  a  dty  of  men  forbidden  th^Uthe 
wor  d  of  sun  and  song  and  freedom ;  yonder,  a  riant  of  a  W 
worldstretd:edoutinstonyease.  sipping  on  SovSs 
^ii^t'  ^'^*^°'^  °f  ^  pass.  Krst  came  sl^e 
^™igjbrown  r«=es  alien  to  each  other;  then  follo^ 

^oteed  m  unkempt  beanl  and  hair-^^  restles^  ^ 

with  the  Bible  m  their  hands  and  the  language  of  the 
^hets  on  their  lips;  with  i«>n  wiU.  with^Sa^d^ 
^^I^^^'^u'"  '*"«8:  '^y  ^*  their  cat^et^d 
forUm^,  whose  women  were  housewives  and  warriors  too. 

S3L  *^.*r'  ™""  °^  ^^^  a«P«=t.  adventuroS 
sd^-wJkd.  intent  to  make  dties  in  the  wilderness;  t<^ 
win  open  spaces  for  their  kinsmen,  who  had  no  room  to 
er^^d'T""'"  'b\-°^'-bops  of  their  fa^:,^"rt^ 
bSo^lSf  f  •   °l^^°'  ^"^  "°«'  ^*«°d  helpless 

the^L*^'^'  "^f^  ™°^tains  which,  like  Marathon,  look  on 

o  t^  nl=-  ^  *^\S^  ^"^  *^  ^"^^  bills,  slowly 
to  the  plams  below.     First  the  grey  of  the  mountain^ 
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turning  to  bnmn,  then  the  bare  bronie  rock  giving  way 
to  a  ttimbled  wilderness  of  boulders,  where  lizards  lie  in 
thesun,  where  the  meerkat  startles  the  gazelle.  Then  the 
bronze  merging  into  a  green  so  deep  and  strong  that  it 
resembles  a  blanket  spread  upon  the  uplands,  but  broken 
by  kopjes,  shelterless  and  lonely,  rising  here  and  there 
like  watch-towers.  After  that,  below  and  still  below, 
the  flat  and  staring  plain,  through  which  runs  an  ugly 
nft  turning  and  twisting  like  a  snake,  and  moving  on  and 
on,  till  lost  in  the  arc  of  other  hills  away  to  the  east  and 
the  south:  a  river  in  the  waste,  but  still  only  a  muddy 
current  stealing  between  banks  baked  and  sterile;  a 
sinister  stream,  giving  life  to  the  veld,  as  some  gloOTiy 
giver  of  good  gifts  would  pay  a  debt  of  atonement. 

On  certain  Dark  Days  of  1899-1900,  if  you  had  watched 
these  tuigid  waters  flow  by,  your  eyes  would  have  seen 
tinges  of  red  like  blood;  and  following  the  stain  of  red, 
gashed  lifeless  things,  which  had  been  torn  from  the  ranks 
of  sentient  beings. 

Whereupon,  lifting  your  eyes  from  the  river,  you  would 
have  seen  the  answer  to  your  question— masses  of  men 
mounted  and  uimiounted,  who  moved,  or  halted,  or  stood 
like  an  animal  with  a  thousand  legs  controlled  by  one 
mind.  Or  again  you  would  have  observed  those  myriad 
masses  plunging  across  the  veld,  still  in  cohering  masses, 
which  shook  and  broke  and  scattered,  regathering  again! 
as  though  drawn  by  a  magnet,  but  leaving  stark  rem- 
nants in  their  wake. 

Great  columns  of  troops  which  had  crossed  the  river 
and  pushed  on  into  a  zone  of  fierce  fire,  turn  and  struggle 
back  again  acioia  the  stream;  other  thousands  of  men, 
who  had  not  eojsed,  succour  their  wounded,  and  retreat 
steadily,  bitteriy  to  places  of  satety,  the  victims  of  blunders 
from  which  come  the  bloody  punishment  of  valour. 

Beyond   the  grey  mountains  were   British  men  and 
women  waiting  for  succour  from  forces  which  poured  death 
in  upon  them  from  the  malevolent  kopjes,  for  relief  from  the 
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ravages  of  disease  and  hunger.    They  waited  in  a  strag- 
glmg  town  of  the  open  plain  circled  by  threatening  hills, 
whCTe  the  threat  became  a  blow,  and  the  blow  was  raulti- 
plied  a  miUion  times.    Gaunt,  fighting  men  sought  to 
appease  the  craving  of  starvation  by  the  boiled  carcasses 
of  old  horses;  in  caves  and  dug-outs,  feeble  women,  with 
tmdying  ojurage,  kept  alive  the  flickering  fires  of  life  in 
their  children;  and  they  smiled  to  cheer  the  tireless, 
emaciated  warriors  who  went  out  to  meet  death,  or  with  a 
supaior  yet  careful  courage  stayed  to  receive  or  escape  it 
Whoi  night  came,  across  the  hills  and  far  away  in  the 
deep  blue,  white  shaking  streams  of  Hght  poured  upward, 
teUmg  the  besieged  forces  over  there  at  Lordkop  that 
rescue  would  come,  that  it  was  moving  on  to  the  moun- 
tarn.    How  many  times  had  this  light  in  the  sky  flashed 
the  same  grave  pledge  in  the  mystic  code  of  the  heliograph, 
We  are  gaining  ground  — we  vuiU  reach  you  soon" 
How  many  times,  however,  had  the  message  also  been 
Not  yet— but  soon." 

Men  died  in  this  great  camp  from  wounds  and  from 
fever,  and  others  went  mad  abnost  from  sheer  despair- 
yet  whenever  the  Master  Player  caUed,  they  sprang  to 
their  places  with  a  new-bom  belief  that  he  who  had  been 
so  successful  in  so  many  long-past  batUes  would  be  right 
m  the  end  with  his  old  rightness,  though  he  had  been 
wrong  so  often  on  the  Dreitval. 

Others  there  were  who  were  sick  of  the  world  and 
wished  to  be  weU  out  of  if— as  they  said  to  themselves, 
bome  had  been  cruelly  injured,  and  desire  of  life  was  dead 
m  them;  others  had  given  injury,  and  remorse  had  slain 
peace.  Others  still  there  ware  who,  having  done  evil  all 
thor  hves.  knew  that  they  could  not  retrace  their  steps 
and  yet  shrank  from  a  continuance  of  the  old  bad  things! 
Some  indeed,  in  the  red  futile  sacrifice,  had  found  what 
they  came  to  find;  but  some  still  were  left  whose  reckless- 
ness did  not  avail.  Comrades  fell  beside  them,  but 
unscathed,  they  went  on  fighting.  Injured  men  were 
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carried  in  hundreds  to  the  hospitals,   but  no  wounds 
brought  them  lew.     Bullets  were  sprayed  around  them 
but  none  did  its  work  for  them.    Shells  burst  near  yet 
no  savage  shard  mutilated  their  bodies. 
Of  these  was  Ian  Stafford. 

Three  times  he  had  been  in  the  fore-front  of  the  fight 
where  Death  came  sweeping  down  the  veld  like  rain  but 
It  passed  him  by.  Horses  and  men  feU  round  his  guns 
yet  he  remained  uninjured. 

Hewas  patient.  If  Death  would  not  hasten  to  meet 
him,  he  would  wait.  Meanwhile,  he  would  work  while 
he  could,  but  with  no  thought  beyond  the  day,  no  vision 
of  the  morrow. 

He  was  one  of  the  machines  of  war.  He  was  close 
to  Ws  General,  he  was  the  beloved  of  his  men,  still  he 
was  the  man  with  no  future;  though  he  studied  the  cam- 
paign with  that  thoroughness  which  had  marked  his  last 
years  in  diplomacy. 

He  was  much  among  his  own  wounded,  much  with 
others  who  were  comforted  by  his  solicitude,  by  the 
courage  of  his  eye,  and  the  grasp  of  his  firm,  friendly 
hand.  It  was  at  what  the  soldiers  called  the  Stay  Awhile 
Hospital  that  he  came  in  living  touch  again  with  the  life 
he  had  left  behind. 

He  knew  that  Rudyard  Byng  had  come  to  South  Africa- 
but  he  knew  no  more.  He  knew  that  Jasmine  had,  with 
Lady  Tynemouth,  purchased  a  ship  and  turned  it  into  a 
hospital  at  a  day's  notice;  but  as  to  whether  these  two 
had  really  come  to  South  Africa,  and  harboured  at  the 
Cape,  or  Durban,  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  never 
looked  at  the  English  newspapers  which  arrived  at 
Dreitval  River.  He  was  done  with  that  old  world  in 
which  he  once  worked;  he  was  concerned  only  for  this 
narrow  field  where  an  Empire's  fate  was  being  solved. 

Night,  the  dearest  friend  of  the  soldier,  had  settled  on 
the  veld.     A  thousand  fires  were  burning,  and  there  were 
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no  sounds  save  the  murmuring  voices  of  myriads  of  men 
and  the  stamp  of  hoofs  where  the  Cavalry  and  Mounted 
Infantry  horses  were  picketed.  Food  and  fire,  the  price- 
less comfort  of  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  a  saddle  or 
tot  for  a  pillow  gave  men  compensation  for  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  day;  and  they  gave  Uttle  thought 
to  the  morrow. 

The  soldier  Uves  in  the  present.  His  rifle,  his  horse, 
his  boots,  his  blanket,  the  commissariat,  a  dry  bit  of  ground 
to  sleep  on— these  are  the  things  which  occupy  his  mind 
His  heroism  is  incidental,  the  commonplace  impulse  of 
the  moment.  He  does  things  because  they  are  there  to 
do,  not  because  some  great  passion,  some  exaltation,  seizes 
him  His  is  the  real  simple  life.  So  it  suddenly  seemed 
to  Stafford  as  he  left  his  tent,  after  he  had  himself  inspected 
every  man  and  every  horse  in  his  battery  that  lived 
through  the  day  of  death,  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
Stay  Awhile  Hospital. 

'•This  is  the  true  thing,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  gazed 
at  the  wide  camp.  He  turned  his  face  here  and  there  in 
the  starhght,  and  saw  human  life  that  but  now  was  mov- 
ing m  the  crash  of  great  guns,  the  shrieking  of  men  ter- 
ribly wounded,  the  agony  of  mutilated  horses,  the  burst- 
ing of  sheUs,  the  hissing  scream  of  the  pom-pom,  and  the 
discordant  cnes  of  men  fighting  an  impossible  fight 

There  is  no  pretense  here,"  he  reflected.  "It  is  life 
reduced  down  to  the  bare  elements.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  superficial  thing.  It's  all  business.  Ifs  all  stark 
human  nature." 

At  that  moment  his  eye  caught  one  of  those  white  mes- 
sages of  the  sky  flashing  the  old  bitter  promise,  "  We  shall 
reach  you  soon"  He  forgot  himself,  and  a  great  spirit 
welled  up  m  him. 

the  hmT'"    '^^^  ''^^*  '"^  *^^  ^  ^^°^  ^^  message  over 

That  was  it  — the  present,  not  the  past.     Here  was 
work,  the  one  thing  left  to  do. 
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"And  it  has  to  be  done,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  walked 
on  swiftly,  a  spring  to  his  footstep.  Presently  he  mounted 
and  rode  away  across  the  veld.  Buried  in  his  thoughts 
he  was  only  subconsciously  aware  of  what  he  saw  until 
after  near  an  hour's  riding,  he  pulled  rein  at  the  door  of 
the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital,  which  was  some  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  force. 

As  he  entered,  a  woman  in  a  nurse's  garb  passed  him 
swiftly.  He  scarcely  looked  at  her ;  he  was  only  conscious 
that  she  was  in  great  haste.  Her  eyes  seemed  looHni; 
at  some  inner,  hidden  thing,  and,  th  n^h  they  glanced 
at  him,  appeared  not  to  see  him  or  t  .alize  more  than 
that  some  one  was  passing.  But  sudaenly,  to  both,  after 
they  had  passed,  there  came  an  arrest  of  attention.  There 
was  a  consciousness,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Kight  of  the  eyes,  that  a  familiar  presence  had  gone  by 
Each  turned  quickly,  and  their  eyes  came  back  from  re- 
garding the  things  of  the  imagination,  and  saw  each  other 
face  to  face.  The  nurse  gave  an  exclamation  of  pleasure 
and  ran  forward. 

Stafford  held  out  a  hand.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  did 
It,  that  it  stretched  across  a  great  black  gulf  and  found 
another  hand  in  the  darkness  beyond. 

"Al'mah!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  protest  as  of  com- 
pamonship. 

Of  all  those  he  had  left  behind,  this  was  the  one  being 
whom  to  meet  was  not  disturbing.    He  wished  to  encounter 
no  one  of  that  inner  circle  of  his  tragic  friendship;  but  he 
realized  that  Al'mah  had  had  her  tragedy  too,  and  that 
her  suffering  could  not  be  less  than  his  own.     The  same 
dark  factor  had  shadowed  the  lives  of  both.     Adrian 
Fellowes  had  injured  them  both  thiough  the  same  woman 
had  shaken,  if  not  shattered,  the  fabric  of  their  lives. 
However  much  they  two  were  blameworthy,  they  had 
been  smcere,  they  had  been  honourable  in  their  dishonour 
they  had  been  "falsely  true."    They  were  derelicts  of  Hie. 
with  thj  comradeship  of  despair  as  a  link  between  them. 
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"Al'mah,"  he  said  again,  gently.  Then,  n-ith  a  bitter 
humour,  he  added,  "You  here— I  thought  you  were  a 
prima  donna!" 

The  flicker  of  a  smile  crossed  her  odd,  fine,  strong  face. 
"This  is  grand  opera,"  she  said.  "It  is  the  Nibelungen 
Ring  of  England." 

VTo  end  in  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods?"  he  rejoined 
^vith  a  hopeless  kind  of  smile. 

They  turned  to  the  outer  door  of  the  hospital  and 
stepped  into  the  night.  For  a  moment  they  stood  look- 
ing at  the  great  camp  far  away  to  right  and  left,  and  to 
the  lone  mountains  yonder,  where  the  Boer  commandoes 
held  the  passes  and  trained  their  merciless  armament 
upon  all  approaches.  Then  he  said  at  last:  "Why  have 
you  come  here?    You  had  your  work  in  England." 

"What  is  my  work?"  she  asked. 

"To  heal  the  wounded,"  he  answered. 

"I  am  trying  to  do  that,"  she  replied. 

"You  are  trying  to  heal  bodies,  but  it  is  a  bigger, 
greater  thing  to  heal  the  wounded  mind." 

"I  am  trying  to  do  that  too.  It  is  harder  than  the 
other." 

"Whose  minds  are  you  trying  to  heal?"  he  questioned, 
gently. 

"'Physician  heal  thyself  was  the  old  command,  wasn't 
it?     But  that  is  harder  still." 

"Must  one  always  be  a  saint  to  do  a  saintly  thing?" 
he  asked. 

"I  am  not  clever,"  she  replied,  "and  I  can't  make 
phrases.  But  must  one  always  be  a  sinner  to  do  a  wicked 
thing?  Can't  a  saint  do  a  wicked  thing,  and  a  sinner  do 
a  good  thing  without  being  called  the  one  or  the  other?" 

"I  don't  think  you  need  apologize  for  not  being  able  to 
make  phrases.  I  suppose  you'd  say  there  is  neither  abso- 
lute saintliness  nor  absolute  wickedness,  but  that  life  is 
helplessly  composite  of  both,  and  that  black  really  may  be 
white.  You  know  the  old  phrase,  '  Killing  no  murder.' " 
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She  seemed  to  stiffen,  and  her  lips  set  tightly  for  a 
nunute:   then,  as  though  by  a  gxeat'effort.  r'Lghed 

"Murder  isn't  always  killing,"  she  replied.  "Don't 
you  remember  the  protest  in  Macbeth,  "Ttae  was,  when 
the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die'  ?"  Then,  wU  a 
httle  qmck  gesture  towards  the  camp,  she  added^  "  When 
you  thmk  of  to-day,  doesn't  it  seem  that  the  bmins  ar^ 
Ta  ^^  ^^^V"!^*  *e  man  still  lives?  I'm  not  aTldfe^ 
and  this  awful  slaughter  may  be  the  most  wondeifili 
tart^,  but  it's  aU  beyond  my  little  mind."  ^°^'^^'^ 
Your  httleness  is  not  original  enough  *o  attract 
notice/'  he  replied  with  kindly  irony.  "  Therels  to 
^ei^idemicofit.    Let  us  hope  we  shaU  have'L  LSte 

AlW^J^fu^  ^^^f  '^  ^"™  ^^^^  the  hospital. 
A^  mah  shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  clinched  her  fingers 

t^,^^^"^.  ^^^  P^'=  *""  ^^  '^"'^e'^d  herself,  and 
^ed  her  face  towards  the  door,  as  though  waiting  for 
some  one  to  come  out. 

I'What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

'_'Yes— very  bad,"  she  replied. 

"One  you've  been  attending?" 

"Yes." 

"What  arm— the  artillery?"  he 
interest. 
"Yes,  the  artillery." 

He  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  hospital  again. 
One  of  my  men?    What  battery?    Do  you  know?" 

Not  yours— Schiller's." 
"Schiller's!    A  Boer?" 

h^^  """^^^^  "^,B°er  spy,  caught  by  Boer  bullets  as 
he  was  going  back. 

"When  was  that?" 

"This  morning  early." 

"The  little  business  at  Wortmann's  Drift ?" 

She  nodded.     "Yes,  there." 
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Was  he  in  our  lines— a 


"I  don't  quite  understand. 
Boer  spy?" 

H^3!f  ■  °^*  ^^1^°^  ^"*'*  ^-^(oTm.  he  spoke  English 
He  was  an  Enghshnian  once."  * 

f=-!!"l'^^!i'-^  she  came  up  close  to  him,  and  looked  into  his 

I  Sf '"H  'cf  ?  '°"  f  •"  ^'  ^^  ^^^  «^ve 
hirv^r  <5K  t  T^^^°  "Py-  ^^  ^^  <=^e  also  to  see 
^s  «Tfe.    She  had  wntten  to  ask  him  not  to  join  tlte 

them  and  jom  h,s  own  people.  He  came,  but  not  to  jo^ 
wite,  and  he  came  to  spy." 

An  illuminating  thought  shot  into  Stafford's  mind    He 
remembers!  something  that  Byng  once  toS  C 
His  Wife  .s  a  nurse.!"'  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
Me  is  a  nurse." 
■'She  knew  then,  that  he  was  a  spy?"  he  asked. 

th?B^^Lr^'    ^-^^-shotashe'trildTr^ 

"^       J^'  them  "-he  nodded  towards  the  hosoitaJ- 
"know  ha  was  your  husband?"  nospital- 

HiH^?*"*"^  tf°^^  ^^^°  ^^  ^o^'*  *°^ed  strain,  but  it 
d^d  not  tremble.  "Of  course.  He  would  not  sdL«  me 
He  never  did.     It  was  always  like  that ''  ^ 

for^a^rdl^^^^'^^-     "Vouhavecourageenough 

ZiS'^rh^T'^  '"°"^''  ^°'  ^  '^""'^'^'"  «he  responded. 

Agam  that  sharp  cry  rang  out,  and  again  she  turned 
anxiously  towards  the  door  ^ 

"I  came  to  South  Africa  on  the  chance  of  helping  him 
nee"  me"' '•^''"'""^-     "  I' --« to  me  that  he  ^S 

th;'Srd.^^e?^dThf  sSd.'^^  °''"  "^  ^^^"^^^ 
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"  Vos.  I  owed  him  that,  and  as  much  more  as  was  pos- 
siblc,    .sh.j  rcsirandcd  with  a  dark,  pained  look. 

JHis  life  is  in  dunger-an  orx^ration?"  he  questioned. 
Yes.  There  is  one  chance;  but  they  could  not  give 
him  an  anajsthetic,  and  they  would  not  let  me  stay  with 
him.  They  forced  me  away-<)ut  her«."  She  appeared 
to  listen  again.  "That  was  his  voice-that  crying,"  she 
added  presently. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  he  should  go?  If  he  recovers 
tiiere  would  only  be — " 

"Oh  yes,  to  be  tried  as  a  spy-a  renegade  Englishman! 
But  he  would  rather  live  in  spite  of  that,  if  it  was  only  for 
an  hour. 

flcctid  '""^  ''^^  ^  '""'^^  ^  *'^*"~*  ^^^■"  ^'^°'"<J  "^ 
; ;  Not  so  much  love  of  life  as  fear  of-"  She  stopped  short 
lo  fear— silence  and  peace!"  he  remarked  darkly 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  Then  he  added:  "Tell 
me,  if  he  does  not  die,  and  if— if  he  is  pardoned  by  any 
chance,  do  you  mean  to  live  with  him  again?" 

A  bitter  laugh  broke  from  her.  "How  do  I  know' 
What  does  any  woman  know  what  she  will  do  untU  the 
situation  is  before  her!  She  may  mean  to  do  one  thing 
and  do  the  complete  opposite.  She  may  mean  to  hate 
and  wUi  end  by  loving.  She  may  mean  to  kiss  and  will 
end  by  killing.  She  may  kiss  and  kill  too  all  in  one 
inoment,  and  still  not  be  inconsistent.  She  would  have 
the  logic  of  a  woman.  How  do  I  know  what  I  would 
do — what  I  will  do!" 

The  door  of  the  hospital  opened.  A  surgeon  came  out 
and  seeing  Al'mah,  moved  towards  the  two.  Stafford 
went  forward  hurriedly,  but  Al'mah  stood  like  one  trans- 
fixed. There  was  a  whispered  word,  and  then  Stafford 
came  back  to  her. 

''^  You  will  not  need  to  do  anything,"  he  said. 

"He  is  gone— like  that!"  she  whispered  in  an  awed 
voice.     "Death,  death— so  many  die!"    She  shuddered 
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Sta^ord  passed  her  arm   throui;'-    lis,  and  drew  her 
towards  the  door  of  the  hospital.  •  """  arew  htr 

A  half-hour  later  Stafford  emcreed  apiin   fr«^„   »t. 

to  his  battery,  unconsaous  of  the  stir  of  life  round  hta 
of  the  shimmenng  white  ,>iessa«cs  to  the  besieged  town 
beyond  the  hills.     He  was  thinking  of  the  tragedy  of  the 

sTo?  the'''  ''''  ^1^1  ""'  «"^P°-^  besTethe  b^S 
side  of  the  man  who  had  so  vildy  used  her      H«  „,,» 
refleeting  how  her  life,  and  his  own,  Td  the  lives  of  ^ 
east  three  others,  were  so  tangled   together  that  whni 
twisted  the  existence  of  one  disturbed  ^I      In  one  Z^^ 

to  hTr^nd'"  ^'  ^■"■^'.'^^'  '"  *^«  "^^^^'^  was  nXnl 

to  him,  and  yet  now  she  seemed  to  be  the  only  livinf 

person  to  whom  he  was  dra;vn  ^       ^ 

He  remembered  the  story  he  had  once  heard  in  Vienna 

who  S  hlV  "°r"  "'°.'^'''  '^^'^  suffered  tS;^ 
Who  both  had  no  longer  a  single  illusion  left,  who  hai 

deai-at?'?',"'""/'  ^"'  '"  "^°--  '"'^^d  love  was 
dead— a  mangled  murdered  thing;  and  vet  who  w^nt 
away  to  Corfu  together,  and  thf^  at  length  founT  a 
pathway  out  of  despair  in  the  depths  of  the  ^  Swl^ 
these  two  there  had  never  been  even  the  faint  shXw 
oLnTnnT  "--...P^^^^"";    but  in  the  temble  myste?  oT 

eTeh  other  t'J^r'T'  ^^  ^^^  "'^^  together  tol^elp 
each  other   through  a  breach  of  aU  social  law   in  oitv 

of  each  other     He  apprehended  the  real  mea2g  of  the 

rntf^^,!^  '^^"'^.^  ^"y  ^"-^^^S  he  had  ever  known  had 
come  to  him  as  he  stood  with  Almah  beside  the^d  of 
her  dead  renegade  ma«;  and  it  seemed  to  him  tharthev 
two  also  might  weU  bury  themselves  in  tCdeirt  tc^ 

the  sw^t  thought  of  a  moment,  which  faded  even  a.  it  saw 

the  hght;  but  It  had  its  origin  in  tiut  last  flickering  LS 
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of  human  companionship  which  dies  in  the  atmosphere 
of  despair.  "Every  man  must  live  his  dark  hours  alone," 
a  broken-down  actor  once  said  to  Stafford  as  he  tried  to 
cheer  him  when  the  last  thing  he  cared  for  had  been  taken 
from  him — his  old,  faded,  misshapen  wife;  when  no  faces 
sent  warm  glances  to  him  across  the  garish  lights.  "It 
is  no  use,"  this  Roscius  had  said;  "every  man  must  live 
his  dark  hours  alone." 

That  very  evening,  after  the  battle  of  the  Dreitval, 
Jigger,  Stafford's  trumpeter,  had  said  a  thing  to  him  which 
had  struck  a  chord  that  rang  in  empty  chambers  of  his  be- 
ing. He  had  found  Jigger  sitting  disconsolate  beside  a  gun, 
which  was  yet  grimy  and  piteous  with  the  blood  of  men 
who  had  served  it,  and  he  asked  the  lad  what  his  trouble 
was. 

In  reply  Jigger  had  said,  "When  it  'it  'm  'e  curled  up 
like  a  bit  o'  shaving.  An'  when  I  done  what  I  could  'e 
says,  'It's  a  speshul  for  one  now,  an'  it's  lonely  goin',' 
'e  says.  When  I  give  'im  a  drink  'e  says,  'It  'd  do  mc 
more  good  later,  litde  'im' ;  an'  'e  never  said  no  more  ex- 
cept, 'One  at  a  time  is  the  order — only  one.'" 

Not  even  his  supper  had  lifted  the  cloud  from  Jigger's 
face,  and  Stafford  had  left  Ihe  lad  trying  to  compose  a 
letter  to  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  who  had  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  trumpeter  from  the  slums. 

Stafford  was  roused  from  his  reflections  by  the  grind- 
ing, rumbling  sound  of  a  train.  He  turned  his  face  tow- 
ards the  railway  line. 

"A  troop-train — more  food  for  the  dragons,"  he  said 
to  himself.  He  could  not  see  the  train  itself,  but  he 
could  see  the  head-light  of  the  locomotive,  and  he  could 
hear  its  travail  as  it  climbed  slowly  the  last  incline  to 
the  camp. 

"  Who  comes  there!"  he  said  aloud,  and  in  his  mind  there 

swept  a  premonition  that  the  old  life  was  finding  him 

out,  that  its  invisible  forces  were  converging  upon  him. 

But  did  it  matter?    He  knew  in  his  soul  that  he  was 
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now  doing  the  right  thing,  that  he  had  come  out  in  the 
open  where  all  the  arehers  of  jx-nalty  ha.l  a  fair  target 
or  the.r  arrows  He  wished  to  be  "kc  am,„jL  J^ 
that  are  wouudedand  that  lie  in  the  ,rave  and  are  out  of 

Sulo^oldl  "  "^  ""'"■  "^  ^"^  ''°*"«  °"  these 

••U-ho  corner  there!'-  he  said  again,  his  eyes  upon  the 

wh,te.  round  hght  in  the  distance,  and  he  stood^dU  to 

Presently  he  hea.d  quick  footsteps. 
A  small    alert  figure  stopped  sh,.rt,  a  small,  abrupt 
hand^-soluted.     "The  General  Commanding  '  /sent  fSj 

It  was  trumpeter  Jigger  of  the  Artillery. 
quizzi'^Iy."  ""^  ^'"''^''  °'^^'^y'  *^^"'"  ^ked  Staf!o:d 

"The  orderly's  gone  w'ere  'e  thought  'e'd  find  you  and 
I  ve  come  w'ere  I  know'd  you'd  be,  sir  " 

''Where  did  he  think  he'd  find  me?" 

"Wiv  the  'osses.  sir." 

A  look  of  gratification  crossed  Stafford's  face.  He  was 
well  known  m  the  army  as  one  who  looked  afte?  hisho^ 

hospitruSer.:'''^"'  ^'"  "^^  ^°"  '^^ '  -  '""^^ 

"Becos  you'd  teen  to  the  'osses,  sir  " 

_  Did  you  tell  the  General's  orderly  that?" 

No    your  gryce-no.  sir,"  he  added  quickly   and  a 

flush  of  self-reproach  came  to  his  face,  for  he  priL  hfm- 

elf  on  bemg  a  real  disciplinarian,  a  disciple  of  the  covert 

thmg.     "I  thought  I'd  like  'im  to  see  o^  'osses  an'Tw 

bTto^Te  S'rSs  •"  ^°"  -  ^"^^  -  '^  ^^^ 
Stafford  smiled.     "Off  you  go,  then.     Find  that  or 
tS'-ColZ-  "^'""'^  ^^^°"'''  ~™P>toents  to  the  Gen. 
sS  tS^T  ?^-  ^"^  ^^  ^"  ^^P°^  himseU-  at  once. 

bee  that  ycu  get  it  straight,  trumpeter." 
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Jigger  would  rather  die  than  not  get  it  straight,  and 
his  salute  made  that  quite  plain. 

"It's  made  a  man  of  him,  :myhow,"  Stafford  said  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  swiftly  disappearing  figure. 
"He's  as  straight  as  a  nail,  body  and  mind — poor  little 
devil.  . .  .  How  far  away  it  all  seems!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  standing  beside  the 
troop-train  which  he  had  seen  labouring  to  its  goal.  It  was 
carrying  the  old  regiment  of  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding, who  had  sent  Stafford  to  its  Colonel  with  an 
important  message.  As  the  two  officers  stood  together 
watching  the  troops  detrain  and  make  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  baggage  and  equipment,  Stafford's  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  woman  some  little  distance  away,  giving  di- 
rections about  her  impedimenta. 

"Who  is  the  lady?"  he  asked,  while  in  his  mind  was 
a  sensible  stir  of  recognition. 

"Ah,  there's  something  like  the  real  thing!"  his  com- 
panion repUed.  "She  is  doing  a  capital  bit  of  work. 
She  and  Lady  Tynemouth  have  got  a  hospital-ship  down 
at  Durban.  She's  come  to  link  it  up  better  with  the 
camp.  It's  Rudyard  Byng's  wife.  They're  both  at  it 
out  here." 

"Who  comes  there!"  Stafford  had  exclaimed  a  moment 
before  with  a  sense  of  premonition. 

Jasmine  had  come. 

He  drew  back  in  the  shadow  as  she  turned  round  towards 
them. 

"To  the  Stay  Awhile — right!"  he  heard  a  private  say  in 
response  to  her  directions. 

He  saw  her  face,  but  not  clearly.  He  had  glimpse  of 
a  Jasmine  not  so  daintily  pretty  as  of  old,  not  so  much  of 
a  dresden  -  china  shepherdess;  but  with  the  face  of  a 
woman  who,  watching  the  world  with  understanding  eyes, 
and  living  with  an  understanding  heart,  had  taken  on 
something  of  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Life  behind 
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life.    It  • 


It  was  L"^.^^  *  ^^'T^  ^  ^-  ^^  ''  ^^  enough. 
11  was  more  than  enough. 

;; Where  is  Byng?"  he  asked  his  feUow-officer. 
n,Vht     H         "?  there  with  Tain's  Brigade  for  a  fort- 
night.   He  was  m  Kimberley.  but  got  out  before  the  S- 
vestment  went  to  Cape  Town,  and^came  rcm^b^ 
be  _near  his  wife,  I  suppose."  "cre— k> 

"He  is  soldiering,  then?" 

wifW*,'"?  ^.u^l°"^'  ^  *^^  ^^d  Rifles  once.    He's 
with  the  South  African  Horse  now  in  command  of  the 
regmient  attached  to  Tain.     Tain's  out  rf^^t- 
away  on  the  right  flank  there." 
Presently  Stafford  saw  Jasmine  look  in  their  direction- 

tiien,onseemgSt^ord's<»mpanion.camefor^arSr-' 
The  Colonel  left  Stafford  and  went  to  meet  her 

A  moment  afterwards,  she  turned  and  looked  at  Stafford 

Her  face  was  now  deadly  pale,  but  it  showed  no  aritetSn 

shadow.    For  one  second  only  she  gaA  at  hto^^  she 

"  r^   ?f^  f"^  ^^  "••  t'^^^  ^et"™ed  to  Stafford 

asker-ird^rXSwe^''^^'^^'^^"*'^^^'''-' 

casS'^'^W^?''  "?*  '"  "i^  '^'"  S*^°'''l  ^^wered 
casu^y.       Women  and  war  don't  go  together." 

^^^She  s  a  nui^.  she's  not  a  woman."  was  the  paradoxical 

"She  knows  Bjmg  is  here?" 

"I  suppose  so.    It  looks  like  a  clever  bit  nf  ot™t,^ 

S:^'^    Jhere'salotof::^enlt°hr^ui^ 
like  the  chance  she  has-at  a  Uttle  less  cost." 
What  IS  the  cost?" 

sai^dTund^"  ''''  ^""'^  ""'  '"^  '"^  ^  ""^^'^  ^'^ 

"Is  that  allf" 

The  Colonel  looked  at  Stafford  in  surprise-  but  Staf 
ford  was  not  thinking  of  the  coin. 
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"and  never  the  twain  shall  meet!" 

AS  the  cape -cart  conveying  Jasmine  to  the  hospital 
r\  moved  away  from  the  station,  she  settled  down 
into  the  seat  beside  the  driver  with  the  helplessness  of 
one  who  had  received  a  numbing  blow.  Her  body 
swayed  as  though  she  would  faint,  and  her  eyes  closed, 
and  stayed  closed  for  so  long  a  time,  that  Corporal 
Shorter,  who  drove  the  rough  little  pair  of  Argentines, 
said  to  her  sympathetically: 

"  It's  all  right,  ma'am.  We'll  be  there  in  a  jiffy.  Don't 
give  way." 

This  friendly  solicitude  had  immediate  effect.  Jasmine 
sat  up,  and  thereafter  held  herself  as  though  she  was  in 
her  yellow  salon  yonder  in  London. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied  serenely  to  Corporal  Shorter. 
"It  was  a  long,  tiring  journey,  and  I  let  myself  go  for  a 
moment." 

"A  good  night's  rest  'U  do  you  a  lot  of  good,  ma'am," 
he  ventured.  Then  he  added,  "  Beggin'  pardon,  ain't  you 
Mrs.  Colonel  Rudyard  Byng?" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  the  izan  inquiringly.  "Yes, 
I  am  Mrs.  Byng." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.  Now  how  did  I  know?  Why," 
he  chuckled,  "I  saw  a  big  B  on  your  hand-bag,  and  I 
knew  you  was  from  the  hospital-ship— they  told  me  that  at 
the  Stay  Awhile;  and  the  rest  was  easy,  ma'am.  I  had 
a  mate  along  o'  your  barge.  He  was  one  of  them  the 
Boers  got  at  Talana  Hill.  They  chipped  his  head-piece 
nicely — just  like  the  4.7's  flay  the  kopjes  up  there.  My 
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mate's  been  writing  to  me  about  you.  We're  a  long  way 
from  home,  Joey  and  me,  and  a  bit  o'  kindness  is  a  bit  of 
all  right  to  us." 

"Where  is  your  home?"  Jasmine  asked,  her  fatigue  and 
oppression  lifting.  ^ 

_  He  chuckled  as  though  it  were  a  joke,  while  he  answered  • 
Austraha  onct  and  first.  My  mate,  Joey  Clynes,  him 
that  s  on  yom-  ship,  we  was  both  born  up  beyond  Bendigo 
When  we  cut  loose  from  the  paternal  leash,  so  to  speak' 
we  had  a  bit  of  boundary-riding,  rabbit-killing,  shearing 
and  sun-dowmng-aU  no  good,  year  by  year.  Then  we 
had  a  bit  o  luck  and  found  a  mob  of  warrigals-horses  run 
wild,  you  know.  We  stalked  'em  for  days  in  the  drought- 
time  to  a  water-course,  and  got  'em,  and  coaxed  'em  along 
till  the  floods  come;  then  we  sold  'em,  and  with  the  hard 
tin  shipped  for  to  see  the  worid.  So  it  was  as  of  old 
And  by  and  by  we  found  ourselves  down  here,  same  as 
all  the  rest,  puttin'  in  a  bit  o'  time  for  the  Flag." 

Jasmine  turned  on  him  one  of  those  smiles  which  had 
mace  her  so  many  friends  in  the  past-a  smile  none  the 
less  alluring  because  it  had  lost  that  erstime  flavour  of 
artifice  and  lure  which,  however  hidden,  had  been  part 
ot  Its  power.  Now  it  was  accompanied  by  no  slight 
drooping  of  the  eyeUds.  It  brightened  a  look  which  was 
direct  and  natural. 

f  I'u*'^  *  ^^  *^"2  *°  ^""^  ^^^din  the  wide  distant  spaces 
of  the  world,  she  responded.  "  A  man  couldn't  easUy  be 
mean  or  small  where  life  is  so  simple  and  so  large  " 

His  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  She  was  so  easy  to  get 
on  with,  he  said  to  himself;  and  she  certainly  had  a  won- 
derfully kind  smile.  But  he  felt  too  that  she  needed 
greater  wisdom,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  it— a  friendly 
charactenstic  of  the  big  open  spaces  "where  Ufe  is  so 
simple  and  so  large." 

"Well  that  might  be  so  'long  o'  some  continents,"  he 
remarked,     but  it  wasn't  so  where  Joev  Clynes  and  me 
was  nounshed,  so  to  speak.     I  tripped  up  on  a  good  many 
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mean  things  from  Bendigo  to  Thargomindah  and  back 
around.  The  back-blocks  has  its  tricks  as  well  as  the 
towns,  as  you  would  see  if  you  come  across  a  stock-rider 
with  a  cheque  to  be  broke  in  his  hand.  I've  seen  six 
months'  wages  go  bung  in  a  day  with  a  stock-rider  on 
the  gentle  jupe.  But  r^ain,  peradventure,  I've  seen  a 
man  that  had  lost  ten  thousand  sheep  tramp  fifty  miles 
in  a  blazing  sun  with  a  basket  of  lambs  on  his  back, 
savin'  them  two  switherin'  httle  papillions  worth  nothin' 
at  all,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life — just  as  mates  have  done 
here  on  this  salamanderin'  veld;  same  as  Colonel  Byng 
did  to-day  along  o'  Wortmaim's  Drift." 

Jasmine  had  been  trying  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
her  husband  ever  since  the  man  had  mentioned  his  name, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  She  had  never  spoken 
of  him  directly  to  any  one  since  she  had  left  England;  had 
never  heard  from  him;  had  written  h''m  no  word;  was,  so 
far  as  the  outer  acts  of  life  were  concerned,  as  distant  from 
him  as  Corporal  Shorter  was  from  his  native  Bendigo. 
She  had  been  busy  as  she  iiad  never  before  been  in  her 
life,  in  a  big,  comprehensive,  useful  way.  It  had  seemed 
to  her  in  England,  as  she  carried  through  the  negotiations 
for  the  Valoria,  fitted  it  out  for  the  service  it  was  to  render, 
directed  its  administration  over  the  heads  of  the  committee 
appointed,  for  form's  sake,  to  as-sist  Lady  Tynemouth  and 
herself,  that  the  spirit  of  her  grandfather  was  over  her, 
watching  her,  inspiring  her.  This  had  become  almost  an 
obsession  with  her.  Her  grandfather  had  had  belief  in 
her,  delight  in  her;  and  now  the  innumerable  talks  she 
had  had  with  him,  as  to  the  way  he  had  done  things, 
gave  her  confidence  and  a  key  to  what  she  had  to  do. 
It  was  the  first  real  work;  for  what  she  did  for  Ian 
Stafford  in  diplomacy  was  only  playing  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  with  a  skilled  intelligence,  with 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men  and  a  capacity  for 
managing  them.  The  first  real  pride  she  had  ever  felt 
soothed  her  angry  soul. 
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Her  grandfather  had  been  more  in  her  mind  than  any 
one  else— than  either  Rudyard  or  Ian  Stafford,  lowards 
both  of  these  her  mind  had  slowly  and  almost  xm- 
consdously  changed,  and  she  wished  to  think  about 
neither.  There  had  been  a  revolution  in  her  nature, 
and  all  her  tragic  experience,  her  emotions,  and  her 
faculties,  had  been  shaken  into  a  crucible  where  the  fire 
of  pain  and  revolt  burned  on  and  on  and  on.  From  the 
crucible  there  had  come  as  yet  no  precipitation  of  life's 
elements,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  was  in  her  heart. 
She  tried  to  smother  every  thought  concerning  the  past. 
She  did  not  seek  to  find  her  bearings,  or  to  realize  in  what 
country  of  the  senses  and  the  emotions  she  was  travelling. 
One  thing  was  present,  however,  at  times,  and  when  it 
rushed  over  her  in  its  fulness,  it  shook  her  as  the  wind 
shakes  the  leaf  on  a  tree— a  sense  of  indignation,  of  anger, 
or  resentment.  Against  whom?  Against  all.  Against 
Rudyard,  against  Ian  Stafford ;  but  most  of  all,  a  thousand 
times  most  against  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  swept  out 
of  life,  leaving  behind  a  memory  which  could  sting 
mure  rously. 

Now,  when  she  heard  of  Rudyard's  bravery  at  Wort- 
mann's  Drift,  a  curious  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through 
her  veins,  or  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  a  sensation  new 
and  strange  vibrated  in  her  blood.  She  had  heard  many 
tales  of  valour  in  this  war,  and  more  than  one  hero  of  the 
Vie  oria  Cross  had  been  in  her  charge  at  Durban;  but  as 
a  child's  heart  might  beat  faster  at  the  first  words  of  a 
wonderful  story,  so  she  felt  a  faint  suffocation  in  the 
throat  and  her  brooding  eyes  took  on  a  brighter,  a  more 
objective  look,  as  she  heard  the  tale  of  Wortmann's  Drift. 
"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said,  yet  turned  her  head  away 
from  her  eager  historian. 

Corporal  Shorter's  words  were  addressed  to  the  small- 
est pink  ear  he  had  ever  seen  except  on  a  baby,  but  he 
was  only  dimly  conscious  of  that.     He  was  full  of  a 
man's  pride  in  a  man's  deed. 
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"Well,  it  was  like  this,"  he  recited.  "Gunter's  horse 
bolted — Dick  Gunter's  in  the  South  African  Horse  same 
as  Colonel  Byng  —  his  lot.  Old  Gunter's  horse  gits 
away  with  him  into  the  wide  open.  I  s'pose  therc'd 
benn  a  hunderd  Boers  firing  at  the  runaway  for  three 
minutes,  and  at  last  off  comes  Gunter.  He  don't  stir 
for  a  minute  or  more,  then  we  see  him  pick  himself 
up  a  bit  quick,  but  settle  back  again.  And  while  we  was 
lookin'  and  tossin'  pennies  like  as  to  his  chances  out  there,  a 
grey  New  Zealand  mare  nips  out  across  the  veld  stretchin' 
every  string.  We  knowed  her  all  right,  that  grey  mare — a 
regular  Mrs.  Mephisto,  w'ich  belongs  to  Colonel  Byng. 
Do  the  Boojers  fire  at  him?  Don't  they!  We  could  see 
the  spots  of  dust  »here  the  bullets  struck,  spittin', 
spittin',  spittin',  and  Lord  knows  how  many  hunderd 
more  there  was  that  didn't  hit  the  ground.  An'  the  grey 
mare  gets  there.  As  cool  as  a  granadillar,  down  drops 
Colonel  Byng  beside  old  Gunter;  down  goes  the  grey 
mare— Colonel  Byng  had  taught  her  that  trick,  like  the 
Roosian  Cossack  bosses.  Then  up  on  her  rolls  old  Gunter, 
an'  up  goes  Colonel  Byng,  and  the  grey  mare  switchin' 
her  bobtail,  as  if  she  was  havin'  a  bit  of  mealies  in  the 
middle  o'  the  day.  But  when  they  was  both  on,  then  the 
band  begim  to  play.  'vEen  was  fightin'  of  course,  but  it 
looked  as  if  the  whole  smash  stopped  to  see  what  the  end 
would  be.  It  was  a  real  pretty  race,  an'  the  grey  mare 
takin'  it  as  free  as  if  she  was  carryin'  a  little  bit  of  a 
pipkin  like  me  instead  of  twenty-six  stone.  She's  a 
flower,  that  grey  mare !  Once  she  stumbled,  an'  we  knowed 
it  wasn't  an  ant-bear's  hole  she'd  found  in  the  veld,  and 
that  she'd  been  hurt.  But  they  know,  them  bosses,  that 
fhey  must  do  as  their  Baases  do;  and  they  fight  right  on. 
She  come  home  with  the  two  all  right.  She  switched 
round  a  comer  and  over  a  nose  of  ;and  where  that  cross- 
fire couldn't  hit  the  lot;  an'  there  was  the  three  of  'em 
at  'ome  for  a  cup  o'  tea.  Why,  ma'am,  that  done  the 
army  as  much  good  to-day,  that  little  go-to-the-devil, 
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you  mud-suckers!  as  though  we'd  got  Schuster's  Hill. 
'Tvvas  what  we  needed— an'  we  got  it.  It  took  our  eyes 
off  the  nasty  Uttle  fact  that  half  of  a  regiment  was  down, 
an  .he  other  half  with  their  job  not  done  as  it  was  ordered! 
It  made  the  S.  A.'s  and  the  Lynchesters  and  the  Gessex 
lot  laugh.  Old  Gunter's  aU  right.  He's  in  the  Stay 
Awhile  now.  You'll  be  sure  to  sec  him.  And  Colonel 
Byng's  all  right,  too,  except  a  little  bit  o'  splinter—" 

"A  bit  of  splinter—"    Her  voice  was  ahnost  peremn- 
tory.  ^ 

"A  ehip  off  his  wrist  like,  but  he  wasn't  thinkin'  of  that 
when  he  got  back.  He  was  thinkin'  of  the  grey  mare; 
and  she  was  hit  in  three  places,  but  not  to  mention.  One 
bullet  cut  through  her  ear  and  through  Colonel  Byng's 
hat  as  he  stooped  over  her  neck;  but  the  luck  was  with 
them.  They  was  bom  to  do  a  longer  trek  together.  A 
little  bit  of  the  same  thing  in  both  of  'em,  so  to  speak. 
The  grey  mare  has  a  temper  like  a  hunderd  wildcats,  and 
Colonel  Byng  can  let  himself  go  too,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
ma'am.  We've  seen  him  let  loose  sometimes  when  there 
was  shirkers  about,  but  he's  all  right  inside  his  vest.  And 
he's  a  good  feeder.  His  men  get  their  tucker  all  right. 
He  knows  when  to  shut  his  eyes.  He's  got  a  way  to 
make  his  bunch— and  they're  the  hardest-bit  bunch  in 
the  army— do  anything  he  wants  'em  to.  He's  as  hard 
himself  as  ever  is,  but  he's  all  right  underneath  the 
epidermotis." 

All  at  once  there  flashed  before  Jasmine's  eyes  the 
picture  of  Rudyard  driving  Krool  out  of  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  with  a  sjambok.  She  heard  again  the  thud  of 
the  rhinoceros-whip  on  the  cringing  back  of  the  Boer;  she 
heard  the  moan  of  the  victim  as  he  stumbled  across  the 
threshold  into  the  street;  and  again  she  felt  that  sense  of 
suffocation,  that  excitement  which  the  child  feels  on  the 
brink  of  a  wonderful  romance,  the  once-upon-a-time 
moment. 
They  were  nearing  the  hospital.  The  driver  silently 
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pointed  to  it.  He  saw  that  he  had  made  an  impression, 
and  he  was  content  with  it.     He  smiled  to  himself. 

"Is  Colonel  Byng  in  the  camp?"  she  asked. 

"He's  over — 'way  over,  miles  and  miles,  on  the  left 
wing  with  Kearey's  brigade  now.  But  old  Gunter's  here, 
and  you're  sure  to  see  Colonel  Byng  soon — well,  I  should 
think." 

She  had  no  wish  to  see  Colonel  Byng  soon.  Three  days 
would  suffice  to  do  what  she  wished  here,  and  then  she 
would  return  to  Durban  to  her  work  there— to  Alice  Tyne- 
mouth,  whose  friendship  and  wonderful  tactfulness  had 
helped  her  in  indefinable  ways,  as  a  more  obvious  sym- 
pathy never  coidd  have  done.  She  would  have  resented 
one  word  which  would  have  suggested  that  a  tragedy 
was  slowly  crushing  out  her  life. 

Never  a  woman  in  the  world  was  more  alone.  She 
worked  and  smiled  with  eyes  growing  sadder,  yet  with  a 
force  hardening  in  her  which  gave  her  face  a  charac- 
ter it  never  had  befor  .  Work  had  come  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  save  her  from  the  wild  consequences  of  a  nature 
maddened  by  a  series  of  misforttmes  and  penalties,  for 
which  there  had  been  no  warning  and  no  prepara- 
tion. 

She  was  not  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  past.  Only  a 
few  minutes  before  she  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
Ian  Stafford,  had  seen  him  look  at  her  out  of  the  shadow 
there  at  the  station,  as  though  .she  was  an  infinite  distance 
away  from  him;  and  she  had  realized  with  overwhelming 
force  how  changed  her  world  was.  Ian  Stafford,  who  but 
a  few  short  months  ago  had  held  her  in  his  arms  and  whis- 
pered unforgettable  things,  now  looked  at  her  as  one  looks 
at  the  image  of  a  forgotten  thing.  She  recalled  his  last 
words  to  her  that  awftil  day  when  Rudyard  had  read 
the  fatal  letter,  and  the  world  had  fallen: 

"Nothing  can  set  things  right  between  you  and  me,  Jas- 
mine," he  had  said.  "But  there  is  Rudyard.  You  must 
help  him  through.  He  heard  scandal  about  Mennaval  last 
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night  at  De  Lancy  Scovel's.     He  didn't  believe  it.    It  rests 
with  you  to  give  it  all  the  lie.     Good-bye." 

That  had  been  the  end— the  black,  bitter  end.  Sinco 
then  Ian  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  her,  nor  she  to  him; 
but  he  had  stood  there  in  the  shadow  at  the  station  like 
a  ghost,  reproachful,  unresponsive,  indifferent.  She  re- 
called now  the  day  when,  after  three  years'  parting,  she 
had  left  him  cool,  indifferent,  and  self-contained  in  the 
doorway  of  the  sweet-shop  in  Regent  Street;  how  she 
had  entered  her  carriage,  had  clinched  her  hands,  and 
cned  with  wilful  passion:  "H  shall  not  treat  me  so  He 
shall  show  some  feeling.     He  shall!     He  shcUl!" 

Here  was  indifference  again,  but  of  another  kind.  Hers 
was  not  a  woman's  vanity,  in  fury  at  being  despised. 
Vamty,  maybe,  was  still  there,  but  so  sUght  that  it  made 
no  contrast  to  the  proud  turmoil  of  a  nature  which  had 
been  humiUated  beyond  endurance;  which,  for  its  mis- 
takes had  received  accruing  penalties  as  precise  as 
though  they  had  been  catalogued;  which  had  waked  to 
find  that  a  whole  lifetime  had  been  an  error;  and  that 
It  had  no  anchor  in  any  set  of  principles  or  impelling 

And  over  aU  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  man's  death 
with  Its  black  suspicion.  When  Ian  Stafford  looked  at 
her  from  the  shadow  of  the  railway-station,  the  question 
had  flashed  mto  his  mind.  Did  she  kill  him?  Around  -\drian 
FeUowes'  death  there  hung  a  cloud  of  mystery  which 
threw  a  simster  shadow  on  the  path  of  three  people  In 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Jasmine  started  from  her  sleep 
with  the  mystery  of  the  man's  death  torturing  her  and 
with  the  shuddering  question,  Which?  on  her  fevered  lips 
Was  It  her  husband— was  it  Ian  Stafford  ?  As  he  gaUoped 
over  the  veld,  or  sat  with  his  pipe  beside  the  camp-fire 
Rudyard  Byng  was  also  drawn  into  the  frigid  gloom  of 
the  ugly  thought,  and  his  mind  asked  the  question  Did 
she  kill  htm?  It  was  as  though  each  who  had  suffered 
from  the  man  in  life  was  destined  to  be  menaced  by  his 
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shade,  tiU  it  should  be  exorcised  by  that  person  who  had 
taken  the  useless  life,  saying,  "  It  was  I;  I  did  it  I" 

As  Jasmine  entered  the  hospital,  it  seemed  to  her  ex- 
cited miagination  as  though  she  was  entering  a  House  of 
Judgment:  as  though  here  in  a  court  of  everlasting  equity 
she  would  meet  those  who  had  played  their  vital  parts 
in  her  life. 

What  if  Rudyard  was  here !    What  if  in  these  few  days 
While  she  was  to  be  here  he  was  to  cross  her  path'    What 
would  she  say?    What  would  she  do?    What  could  be 
said   or   done?    Bitterness   and   resentment   and   dark 
suspicion  were  in  her  mind-and  in  his.     Her  pride  was 
less  wilful  and  tempestuous  than  on  the  day  when  she 
drove  him  from  her;  when  he  said  things  which  flayed  her 
soul,  and  left  her  body  as  though  it  hrd  been  beaten  with 
rods     Her  bitterness,  her  resentment  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  understand— and  yet  in  his 
crude  big  way  he  had  reaUy  understood  better  than  Ian 
Stafford     Sh<   felt   that   Rudyard  despised  her  now  a 
thousand  times  more  than  ever  he  had  hinted  at  in 
that  last  stifling  scene  in   Park  Lane;  and  her  spirit 
rebelled  against  it.     She  would  rather  that  he  had  be- 
heved  everything  against  her,  and  had  made  an  open 
scandal,  because  then  she  could  have  paid  any  debt  due  to 
nim  by  the  penalty  most  cruel  a  woman  can  bear.     But 
pity,  concession,  the  condescension  of  a  superior  moraUtv 
were  unpossible  to  her  proud  mind. 

As  for  Ian  Stafford,  he  had  left  her  stripped  bare  of  one 
smgle  garment  of  self-respect.  His  very  kindness,  his 
tul  7  I"  defending  her;  his  inflexible  determination 
that  all  should  be  over  between  them  forever;  that  she 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  to  Rudyard  more  than  she 
had  ever  been-it  all  drove  her  into  a  deeper  isolation. 
Ihis  isolation  would  have  been  her  destruction  but  that 
something  bigger  than  herself,  a  pa.  Jon  to  do  things, 
lifted  to  idealism  a  mind  which  in  the  past  had  grown 
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materialistic,  which,  in  gaining  wit  and  mental  skill,  had 
missed  the  meaning  of  things,  the  elemental  sense. 

Ccnporal  Shorter's  tale  of  Rudyard's  heroism  hi«d  stirred 
her;  but  she  could  not  have  said  quite  what  '  ur  feeling 
was  with  regard  to  it.  She  only  knew  vagut  ,  that  she 
was  glad  of  it  in  a  more  personal  than  impersonal  way. 
When  she  shook  hands  with  the  cheerful  non-com.  at 
the  door  of  the  hospital,  she  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold 
which  he  was  loth  to  accept  till  she  said:  "But  take  it 
as  a  souvenir  of  Colonel  Byng's  little  ride  with  'Old 
Gunter.' " 

With  a  laugh,  he  took  it  then,  and  replied,  "I'll  not 
smoke  it,  I'll  not  eat  it,  and  I'll  not  drink  it.  I'll  wear 
it  for  luck  and  God-bless-you!" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  OREY   HORSE  AND  ITS  RIDER 

IT  was  almost  midnight.  The  camp  was  sleeping.  The 
1  fwoes  of  destruction  lay  torpid  in  the  starry  shadow 

hL.  ^k"*/  ,■•  ^^  '"f  "°  '"°°"'  *>"'  the  stare  gave  a 
hght  that  reheved  the  gloom.  They  were  so  near  to  the 
eye  that  jt  might  seem  a  lancer  could  pick  them  from 
their  nests  of  blue.  The  Southern  Cross  hung  like  a  S^ 
oi  hope  to  guide  men  to  a  new  ^'»ssiah 

In  vain  Jasrnine  had  tried  to  sleep.  The  day  had  been 
too  much  fo-  her.  All  that  happened  in  the  past  four 
y^rs  went  mshmg  past,  and  she  saw  herself  in  scenes 
which  were  so  tormenting  in  their  reality  that  once  she 
cned  out  as  m  a  nightmare.  As  she  did  so,  she  was  an- 
swered by  a  choking  cry  of  pain  like  her  own,  and  wak- 
ing, she  started  up  from  her  couch  with  poignant  appre- 
hension; but  presently  she  realized  that  it  was  the  ay  of 
some  wounded  patient  in  the  ward  not  far  from  the  room 
where  she  lay. 

It  roused  her,  however,  from  the  half  wakefulness  which 
had  been  excoriated  by  burning  memories,  and.  hurriedly 
nsing,  she  opened  wide  the  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  mght.     The  air  was  sharp,  but  it  soothed  her  hoL 
face  and  brow,  and  the  wild  pulses  in  her  wri.sts  presently 
beat  less  vehemently.    She  put  a  firm  hand  on  herself 
as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  these  days,  when  tr  jre  was  no 
time  for  broodmg  on  her  own  troubles,  and  when,  with 
the  duties  she  had  taken  upon  herself,  it  would  be  crimi- 
nal to  indulge  in  self-pity. 
Looking  out  of  the  mndow  now  into  the  quiet  night 
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the  watch-fires  dotting  the  plain  had  a  fascination  tor  her 
greater  than  the  wonder  of  the  southern  sky  and  it* 
plaque  of  indigo  sprinkled  with  silver  dust  and  diamonds. 
Those  fires  were  the  bulletins  of  the  night,  telling  that 
around  each  of  them  men  were  sleeping,  or  thinking  of 
other  scenes,  or  wondering  whether  the  fight  to-morrow 
would  be'their  last  Cght.  and  if  so,  what  then  ?  They  were 
to  the  sirmy  like  the  candle  in  the  home  of  the  cottager. 
Those  little  groups  of  men  sleeping  around  their  fires 
were  like  a  family,  where  men  grow  to  serve  each  other 
as  brother  serves  brother,  knowing  'each  other's  foibles, 
but  preserving  each  other's  honour  for  the  family's  pride, 
risking  life  to  save  each  other. 

\s  Jasmine  gazed  into  the  gloom,  spatter jd  with  a  deli- 
cate radiance  which  did  not  pierce  the  shadows,  but  only 
made  lively  the  darkness,  she  was  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  dull  regular  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  veld. 
Troops  of  Mounted  Infantry  were  evidently  moving  to 
take  up  a  new  position  at  the  bidding  of  the  Master 
Player.  The  sound  was  like  the  rub-a-dub  of  muffled  ham- 
mers. The  thought  forced  itself  on  her  mind  th-^t  ht:B 
were  men  secretly  hastening  to  take  part  in  the  grim 
lottery  of  life  and  death,  from  which  some,  and  maybe 
many,  would  draw  the  black  ticket  of  doom,  and  so  pass 
from  the  game  before  the  game  was  won. 

The  rumbling  roll  of  hoofs  grew  distinct.  Now 
the;'  seemed  to  be  almost  upon  her,  and  presontly  they 
emerged  into  view  from  the  right,  where  their  progress 
had  been  hidden  by  the  hospital  -  b'jilding.  When 
they  reached  the  hospital  there  came  a  soft  command, 
and,  as  the  troop  passed,  every  face  was  turned  towards 
the  building.  It  was  men  full  of  Ufe  and  the  interest  of 
the  great  game  paying  passing  homage  to  their  helpless 
comrades  in  this  place  of  healing. 

As  they  rode  past,  a  few  of  the  troopers  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  d-mly  outlined  at  the  window.    Some  made 
kindly  jests,  chaffing  each  other— "Your  fancy,  old  sly 
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boots?    Arranged  it  aU,  eh?     Watch  me,  Lizzie,  as  I 
pass,  and  wave  your  lily-white  hand!" 

But  others  pressed  their  lips  tightly,  for  visions  of 
a  woman  somewhere  waiting  and  watching  flashed  before 
their  eyes;  while  others  still  had  only  the  quiet  conscious- 
ness of  thj  natural  man,  that  a  woman  looks  at  them- 
and  where  women  are  few  and  most  of  them  are  angels' 
—the  battle-field  has  no  shelter  for  any  othe:— such  looks 
have  deep  significance. 

The  troop  went  by  steadily,  softly  and  slowly.    Alter 
they  had  all  gone  past,  two  horsemen  detached  from  the 
troop  came  after.     Presently  one  of  them  separated  from 
his  companion  and  rode  on.    The  other  came  towards  the 
hospital  at  a  quick  trot,  drew  bridle  very  near  Jasmine's 
wmdow,  sHd  to  the  ground,  said  a  soft  word  to  his  charger 
patted  Its  neck,  and,  turning,  made  for  the  door  of  the 
hospital.    For  a  moment  Jasmine  stood  looking  out  great- 
ly moved,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  by  this  little  incident 
of  the  mght,  and  then  suddenly  the  starlight  seemed  to 
draw  round  the  patient  animal  standing  at  attention  as 
It  were. 
Then  she  saw  it  was  a  grey  horse. 
^^•^^f^'  ^  ^'^'^  Sl'orter  predicted,  had  come  to 
see    Uld  Gunter,  '  ere  he  went  upon  another  expedition 
ot  duty.    Its  owner  was  Rudyard  Byng. 

That  was  why  so  strange  a  coldness,  as  of  apprehension 
or  anxiety,  had  passed  through  Jasmine  when  the  rider 
had  come  towards  her  out  of  the  night.  Her  husband  was 
here.  If  she  called,  he  would  come.  If  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  she  could  touch  him.  If  she  opened  a  door,  she 
would  be  m  his  presence.  If  he  opened  the  door  behind 
her,  he  could — 

She  stepped  back  hastily  into  the  room,  and  drew  her 
night-robe  closely  about  her  with  sudden  flushing  of  the 
face.  If  he  should  enter  her  room— she  felt  in  the  dark- 
ness for  her  dressing-gown.  It  was  not  on  the  chair 
beside  her  bed.  She  moved  hastily,  and  blundered  against 
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a  table.    She  felt  for  the  foot  of  the  bed.    The  dressine- 

gown  was  not  there.    Her  brain  was  on  fire.    Where  wi 

her  dressing-gown?    She  tried  to  button  the  night-dress 

over  her  pklpitatmg  breast,  but  abandoned  it  to  ^w 

back  her  head  and  gather  her  golden  hair  away  £ix.m  her 

shouldei^  and  breast.    All  this  in  the  dark,  L  the  safe 

dusk  of  her  own  room.  .  .  .  Where  was  her  dressing-gown? 

Where  was  her  maid.'    Why  should  she  be  at  such  a  disl 

fr^T^t  ^^'^^^i  for  the  table  again  and  found 

a  match-box.     She  would  strike  a  Hght,  and  find  her 

dressmg-gown.    Then  she  abruptly  remembered  that  she 

had  no  dresrng-gown  with  her;  that  she  had  travelled 

with  one  single  bag-httle  more  than  a  hand-bag-and 

ShfT  f  K      °^^  *•"!  emergency  equipment  of  a  nurse. 

bhe  had  brought  no  dressing-gown;  only  the  light  outer 

sCCf  "°t  "^^"^  ^°'^'^  *^«  ^  double  purpos^ 
She  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  she  was  not  inher 
own  house  that  she  was  an  aimy-wor.  in,  Uving  a  soldier's 
Me  She  felt  her  way  to  the  wall,  found  the  rain-proof 
coat,  and,  ^th  trembUng  fingers,  put  it  on.  As  she  did 
!^  f,,'^?  °u  ""^f  passed  over  her,  and  she  swayed 
as  though  she  would  fall;  but  she  put  a  hand  on  heiLlf 
and  fought  her  growing  agitation. 

She  turned  towards  the  bed,  but  stopped  abruptly,  be- 
cause she  heard  footsteps  in  the  haU  outside-f^tsteps 
she  knew,  footsteps  which  for  years  had  traveUed  towards 
her,  day  and  mght,  with  eagerness;  the  quick,  .rgent  foot- 
steps of  a  man  of  decision,  of  impulse,  of  determination. 
It  was  Rudyard's  footsteps  outside  her  door.  Rudyaid's 
voice  speaking  to  some  one;  then  Rudyard's  footsteps 
pausmg;  and  afterwards  a  dead  silence.  She  felt  te 
presence;  she  imagined  his  hand  upon  her  door.  With 
a  Uttle  smothered  gasp,  she  made  a  move  forward  as 
though  to  lock  the  door;  then  she  remembered  that  it 
had  no  lock.  With  strained  and  startled  eyes,  she  kept 
her  gaze  turned  on  the  door,  expecting  to  see  it  open 
before  her.  Her  heart  beat  so  hard  she  could  hearit 
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pounding  against  her  breast,  and  her  temples  were 
throbbing. 

The  silence  was  horrible  to  her.  Her  agitation  cul- 
minated. She  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Blindly  she  ran 
to  another  door  which  led  into  the  sitting-room  of  the 
matron,  used  for  many  purposes — the  hold-all  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  hospital  hfe;  where  surgeons  consulted, 
officers  waited,  and  army  authorities  congregated  for  the 
business  of  the  hospital.  She  fcnnd  the  door,  opened  it 
and  entered  hastily.  One  light  was  burning— a  lamp  with 
a  green  shade.  She  shut  the  door  behind  her  quickly  and 
leaned  against  it,  closing  her  eyes  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
Presently  some  movement  in  the  room  startled  her. 
She  opened  her  eyes.  A  figure  stood  between  the  green 
lamp  and  the  farther  door. 

It  was  her  husband. 

Her  senses  had  deceived  her.  His  footsteps  had  not 
stopped  before  her  bedroom-door.  She  had  not  heard 
the  handle  of  the  door  of  her  bedroom  turn,  but  the 
handle  of  the  door  of  this  room.  The  silence  which 
had  frightened  her  had  followed  his  entrance  here. 

She  hastily  drew  the  coat  about  her.  The  white  linen 
of  her  night-dress  showed.  She  thrust  it  back,  and  in- 
stinctively drew  behind  the  table,  as  though  to  hide  her 
bare  ankles. 

He  had  started  back  at  seeing  her,  but  had  instantly 
recovered  himself.  "Well,  Jasmine,"  he  said  quietly, 
"we've  met  in  a  queer  place." 

All  at  once  her  hot  agitation  left  her,  and  she  became 
cold  and  stiU.  She  was  in  a  maelstrom  of  feeling  a 
minute  before,  though  she  could  not  have  said  what  the 
feeling  meant;  now  she  was  dominated  by  a  haunting 
sense  of  injury,  roused  by  resentment,  not  against  him, 
but  against  everything  and  everybody,  himself  included. 
All  the  work  of  the  last  few  months  seemed  suddenly  un- 
done— to  go  for  nothing.  Just  as  a  drunkard  in  his  pledge- 
made  reformation,  which  has  done  its  work  for  a  period, 
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feels  a  sudden  maddening  desire  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  drink,  and  plunges  into  a  debauch,— the  last  madden- 
ing degradation  before  his  final  triumph,— so  Jasmine 
felt  now  the  restrictions  and  self-control  of  the  past  few 
months  fall  away  from  her.  She  emerged  from  it  all 
the  same  woman  who  had  flung  her  married  life,  her  man, 
and  her  old  world  to  the  winds  ^n  the  day  that  Krool  had 
been  driven  into  the  street.  i,ike  Krool,  she  too  had 
gone  out  in  the  unknown— into  a  strange  land  where 
"the  Baas"  had  no  habitation. 

Rudyard's  words  seemed  to  madden  her,  and  there  was 
a  look  of  scrutiny  and  inquiry  in  his  eyes  which  she  saw— 
and  saw  nothing  else  there.  There  was  the  inquisition 
m  his  look  which  had  been  there  in  their  last  interview, 
when  he  had  said  as  plainly  as  man  could  say,  "  What  did 
it  mean— that  letter  from  Adrian  Fellowes?" 

It  was  all  there  in  his  eyes  now— that  hateful  inquiry, 
the  piercing  scrutiny  of  a  judge  in  the  Judgment  House,' 
and  there  came  also  into  her  eyes,  as  though  in  con- 
sequence, a  look  of  scrutiny  too. 

"  Did  you  kill  Adrian  Fellowes?  Was  it  you?"  her  dis- 
ordered mind  asked. 

She  had  mistaken  the  look  in  his  eyes.  It  was  the 
same  look  as  the  look  in  hers,  and  in  spite  of  aU  the 
months  that  had  gone,  both  asked  the  same  question 
as  in  the  hour  when  they  last  parted.  The  dead  man 
stood  between  them,  as  he  had  never  stood  in  life— 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  life.  He  had  never  come  between  Rudyard  and 
herself  in  the  old  life  in  any  vital  sense,  not  in  any 
sense  that  finally  mattered.  He  had  only  been  an  in- 
cident; not  part  of  real  life,  but  part  of  a  general  wastage 
of  character;  not  a  disintegratmg  factor  in  itself.  Ah, 
no,  not  Adrian  Fellowes,  not  him!  It  enraged  her  that 
Rudyard  should  think  the  dead  man  had  had  any  sway 
over  her.  It  was  a  needless  degradation,  against  which 
she  revolted  now. 
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"Why  have  you  cxmie  here— to  this  room?"  she  asked 
coldly. 

As  a  boy  flushes  when  he  has  been  asked  a  disconcert- 
ing question  which  angers  him  or  challenges  his  innocence, 
so  Rudyard's  face  suffused;  but  the  flush  faded  as  quickly 
as  it  came.    His  eyes  then  looked  at  her  steadily,  the 
whites  of  them  so  white  because  of  his  bronzed  face  and 
forehead,  the  glance  firmer  by  far  than  in  his  old  days 
in  London.    There  was  none  of  that  unmanageable  emo- 
tion in  his  features,  the  panic  excitement,  the  savage  dis- 
order which  were  there  on  the  day  when  Adrian  Fellowes' 
letter  brought  the  crisis  to  their  lives;  none  of  the  barbaric 
storm  which  drove  Krool  down  the  staircase  under  the 
sjambok.    Here  was  force  and  iron  strength,  though  the 
man  seemed  older,  his  thick  hair  streaked  with  grey,  while 
there  was  a  deep  fissiue  between  the  eyebrows.    The 
months  had  hardened  him  physically,  had  freed  him  from 
all  superfluous  flesh;  and  the  flabbiness  had  wholly  gone 
from  his  cheeks  and  chin.     There  was  no  sign  of  a  luxuri- 
ous life  about  him.     He  was  merely  the  business-like 
soldier  with  work  to  do.    His  khaki  fitted  him  as  only 
uniform  can  fit  a  man  with  a  physique  without  defect. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  short  whip  of  rhinoceros-hide, 
and  as  he  placed  his  hands  upon  his  hips  and  looked  at 
Jasmine  meditatively,  before  he  answered  her  question, 
she  recalled  the  scene  with  Krool.    Her  eyes  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  whip  in  his  hand.     It  seemed  to  her,  all  at 
once,  as  though  she  was  to  be  the  victim  of  his  wrath,  and 
that  the  whip  would  presently  fall  upon  her  shoulders,  as 
he  drove  her  out  into  the  veld.    But  his  eyes  drew  hers  to 
his  own  presently,  a;id  even  while  he  spoke  to  her  now, 
the  illusion  of  the  sjambok  remained,  and  she  imagined 
his  voice  to  be  intermingling  with  the  dull  thud  of  the 
whip  on  her  shoulders. 

"I  came  to  see  one  of  my  troop  who  was  wounded  at 
Wortmann's  Drift,"  he  answered  her. 
"Old  Gunter,"  she  said  mechanically. 
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"Old  Gunter,  if  you   like,"  he   returned,  surprised. 
How  did  you  know?" 

■'The  world  gossips  still,"  she  rejoined  bitterly. 
"Well,  I  came  to  see  Gunter." 
*'0n  the  grey  mare,"  she  said  again  like  one  in  a  dream 
On  the  grey  mare.    I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
here,  and — " 

"If  you  had  known  I  was  here,  you  would  not  have 
"'^M  ^^^"^  '"^  ^  querulous  ring  to  her  voice. 

No,  I  should  not  have  come  if  I  had  known,  unless 
people  m  the  camp  were  aware  that  I  knew.    Then  I 
i.hould  have  felt  it-necessary  to  come." 
■'Why?"    She  knew;  but  she  wanted  him  to  say. 
That  the  army  should  not  talk  and  wonder.    If  you 
were  here,  it  is  obvious  that  I  should  visit  you." 

"The  army  might  as  well  wonder  first  as  last,"  she  re- 
joined.   "That  must  come." 

"I  don't  know  anything  that  must  come  in  this  world  " 
he  replied.  "We  don't  control  ourselves,  and  must  lies 
in  the  inner  Mystery  where  we  cannot  enter.  I  had  only 
to  deal  with  the  present.  I  could  not  come  to  the  General 
and  go  agam,  knowing  that  you  were  here,  without  seeing 
you.  We  ought  to  do  our  work  here  without  unnecessary 
cross-firing  from  our  friends.  There's  enough  of  that 
from  our  foes." 

"What  right  had  you  to  enter  my  room?"  she  re- 
joined stubbornly. 

"  I  am  not  in  your  room.  Something— call  it  anything 
you  like— made  us  meet  on  this  neutral  ground." 

"You  might  have  waited  till  morning,"  she  replied 
perversely. 

"In  the  morning  I  shall  be  far  from  here.  Before  day- 
break I  shaU  be  fighting.  War  waits  fc  no  one— not  even 
for  you,"  he  added,  with  more  sarcasm  than  he  intended. 
Her  feelings  were  becoming  chaos  again.  He  was  going 
into  battle.  Bygone  memories  wakened,  and  the  first  days 
of  their  Hves  together  came  rushing  upon  her;  but  her 
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old  wild  spirit  was  up  in  arms  too  against  the  irony  of  his 
last  words,  "Not  even  for  you."  Added  to  this  was  the 
rushing  remembrance  that  South  Africa  had  been  the 
medium  of  all  her  trouble.  If  Rudyard  had  not  gone  to 
South  Africa,  that  one  five  months  a  year  and  more  ago, 
when  she  was  left  alone,  restless,  craving  for  amusement  and 
excitement  and — she  was  going  to  say  romance,  but  there 
was  no  romance  in  those  sordid  hours  of  pleasure-making, 
when  she  plucked  the  fruit  as  it  lay  to  her  hand — ah,  if 
only  Rudyard  had  not  gone  to  South  Africa  then!  That 
five  months  held  no  romance.  She  had  never  known  but 
one  romance,  and  it  was  over  and  done.  The  floods 
had  washed  it  away. 

"You  are  right.  War  does  not  wait  even  for  me,"  she 
exclaimed.  "It  came  to  meet  me,  to  destroy  me,  when 
I  was  not  armed.  It  came  in  the  night  as  you  have  come, 
and  found  me  helpless  as  I  an  now." 

Suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  and  wrung  them,  then 
threw  them  above  her  head  in  a  gesture  of  despair.  ' '  Why 
didn't  God  or  Destiny,  or  whatever  it  is,  stop  you  from 
coming  here!  There  is  nothing  between  us  worth  keep- 
ing, and  there  can  never  be.  There  is  a  black  sea  betwaen 
us.     I  never  want  to  see  you  any  more." 

In  her  agitation  the  coat  had  fallen  away  from  her 
white  night-dress,  and  her^breast  showed  behind  the  parted 
folds  of  the  linen.  Involuntarily  his  eyes  saw.  What 
memories  passed  through  him  were  too  vague  to  record; 
but  a  heavy  sigh  escaped  him,  followed,  however,  by  a 
cloud  which  gathered  on  his  brow.  The  shadow  of  a 
man's  death  thrust  itself  between  them.  This  war  might 
have  never  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treacheiy  of  the 
man  who  had  been  false  to  every  thing  and  every  being  that 
had  come  his  way.  Indirectly  this  vast  struggle  in  which 
thousands  of  lives  were  being  lost  had  come  through  his 
wife's  disloyalty,  however  unintentional,  or  in  whatever 
degree.  Whenever  he  thought  of  it,  his  pulses  beat  faster 
with  indignation,  and  a  deep  resentment  possessed  him. 
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It  was  a  resentment  whose  origin  was  not  a  mere  personal 
wrong  to  him,  but  the  betrayal  of  all  that  invaded  his 
honour  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  man  was 
dead— so  much.     He  had  paid  a  price— too  small. 

And  Jasmine,  as  she  looked  at  her  husband  now,  was 
oppressed  by  the  same  shadow— the  inescapable  thing. 
That  was  what  she  meant  when  she  said,  "There  is  a 
black  sea  between  us." 

What  came  to  her  mind  when  she  saw  his  glance  fall 
on  her  breast,  she  could  not  have  told.  But  a  sudden 
flame  of  anger  consumed  her.  The  passion  of  the  body 
was  dead  in  her— atrophied.  She  was  as  one  through 
whose  veins  had  passed  an  icy  fluid  which  stilled  all  the 
senses  of  desire,  but  never  had  her  mind  been  so  pas- 
sionate, so  alive.  In  the  months  lately  gone,  there  had 
been  times  when  her  mind  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  rebellion 
and  resentment  and  remorse;  but  in  this  red  comer  of 
the  universe,  from  which  the  usual  world  was  shut  out, 
from  which  all  domestic  existence,  all  social  organization! 
habit  or  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse  were  excluded, 
she  had  been  able  to  restore  her  equilibrium.  Yet  now 
here,  all  at  once,  there  was  an  invasion  of  this  world  of 
rigid,  narrow  organization,  where  there  was  no  play; 
where  all  men's  acts  were  part  of  a  deadly  mortal  issue; 
where  the  human  being  was  only  part  of  a  scheme  which 
allowed  nothing  of  the  flexible  adaptations  of  the  life  of 
peace,  the  life  of  cities,  of  houses:  here  was  the  sudden 
interposition  of  a  purely  personal  life,  of  domestic  being — 
of  sex.  She  was  conscious  of  no  reasoning,  of  no  mental 
protest  which  could  be  put  into  words:  she  was  only  con- 
scious of  emotions  which  now  shook  her  with  their  power, 
now  left  her  starkly  cold,  her  brain  muffled,  or  again  aflame 
with  a  suffering  as  intense  as  that  of  Procrustes  on  his 
bed  of  iron. 

This  it  was  that  seized  her  now.     The  glance  of  his 
eyes  at  her  bared  breast  roused  her.     She  knew  not  why, 
except  that  there  was  an  indefinable  craving  for  a  self- 
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respect  which  had  been  violated  by  herself  and  others ;  ex- 
cept that  she  longed  for  the  thing  which  she  felt  he  would 
not  giveher.  The  look  inhis  eye  offeredher  nothing  of  that. 
That  she  mistook  what  really  was  in  his  eyes  was  not 
inaterial,  though  he  was  thinking  of  days  when  he  be- 
lieved he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  life— a  woman  whose 
life  was  beautiful;  diffusing  beauty,  contentment,  in- 
spiration and  peace.  She  did  not  know  that  his  look 
was  the  wistful  look  backward,  with  no  look  forward;  and 
that  alone.  She  was  living  a  life  where  new  faculties  of 
her  nature  were  being  exercised  or  brought  into  active 
being;  she  was  absorbed  by  it  all;  it  was  part  of  her 
scheme  for  restoring  herself,  for  getting  surcease  of  an- 
guish; but  here,  all  at  once,  every  entrenchment  was  over- 
run, the  rigidity  of  the  unit  was  made  chaos,  and  she  was 
tossed  by  the  Spirit  cf  Confusion  upon  a  stormy  sea  of 
feeling. 

"Will  you  not  go.?"  she  asked  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
passion.  "Have  you  no  consideration?  It  is  past  i>jd- 
night." 

His  anger  flamed,  but  he  forced  back  the  words  upon  his 
lips,  and  said  with  a  bitter  smile :  "  Day  and  night  are  the 
same  to  me  always  now.  What  else  should  be  in  war? 
I  am  going."  He  looked  at  the  watch  at  his  wrist.  "  It 
is  half-past  one  o'clock.  At  five  our  work  begins— not 
an  eight-hour  day.  We  have  twenty-four-hour  days 
here  sometimes.  This  one  may  be  shorter.  You  never 
can  tell.  It  may  be  a  one-hour  day— or  less." 
^^  Suddenly  he  came  towards  her  with  hands  outstretched. 
"Dear  wife— Jasmine — "  he  exclaimed. 

Kty,  memory,  a  great  magnanimity  carried  him  off  his 
feet  for  a  moment,  and  all  that  had  happened  seemed  as 
nothing  beside  this  fact  that  they  might  never  see  each 
oUier  again;  and  peace  appeared  to  him  the  one  thing 
needful  after  all.  The  hatred  and  conflict  of  the  world 
seemed  of  small  significance  beside  the  hovering  presence 
of  an  enemy  stronger  than  Time. 
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She  was  stiU  in  a  passion  of  rebellion  against  the  in- 
evitable—that old  impatience  and  unrealized  vanity  which 
had  helped  to  destroy  her  past.  She  shrank  back  in 
blind  misunderstanding  from  him.  for  she  scarcely  heard 
his  words.  She  mistook  what  he  meant.  She  was  be- 
wildered, distraught. 
"No,  no — coward!"  she  cried. 

He  stopped  short  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  His 
face  turned  white.  Then,  with  an  oath,  he  went  swiftly 
to  the  wmdow  which  opened  to  the  floor  and  passed 
through  It  into  the  night.  ^^ 

An  instant  later  he  was  on  his  horse. 
A  moment  of  dumb  confusion  succeeded,   then  'he 
reahzed  her  madness,  and  the  thing  as  it  really  was.    Run- 
nmg  to  the  window,  she  leaned  out. 

She  c^ed,  but  only  the  grey  mare's  gaUoping  came 
back  to  her  awe-struck  ears. 

With  a  cry  like  that  of  an  animal  in  pain,  she  sank  on 
hw  knees  on  the  floor,  her  face  turned  towards  the  stars. 
Uh,  my  God,  help  me!"  she  moaned. 
At  least  here  was  no  longer  the  cry  of  doom. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE   world's   foundling 

AT  last  day  came.  Jasmine  was  crossing  the  hallway 
/-\  of  the  hospital  on  her  way  to  the  dining-room  when 
there  came  from  the  doorway  of  a  ward  a  figure  in  a 
nurse's  dress.  It  startled  her  by  some  familiar  motion. 
Presently  the  face  turned  in  her  direction,  but  without 
seeing  her.  Jasmine  recognized  her  then.  She  went 
forward  quickly  and  touched  the  nurse's  arm. 
"Al'mah — it  is  Al'mah?"  she  said. 
AJ'mah's  face  turned  paler,  and  she  swayed  slightly, 
then  she  recovered  herself.  "Oh,  it  is  you,  Mrs! 
Byng!"  she  said,  almost  dazedly. 

After  an  instant's  hesitation  she  held  out  a  hand.  "  It's 
a  queer  place  for  it  to  happen,"  she  added. 

Jasmine  noticed  the  hesitation  and  wondered  at  the 
words.  She  searched  the  other's  face.  What  did  Al'mah's 
look  mean?  It  seemed  composite  of  paralyzing  stuprise, 
of  anxiety,  of  apprehension.  Was  there  not  also  a  look 
of  aversion? 

"Everything  seems  to  come  all  at  once,"  Al'mah  con- 
tinued, as  though  in  explanation. 

Jasmine  had  no  inkling  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the 
words  was;  and,  with  something  of  her  old  desire  to  con- 
quer those  who  were  alien  to  her,  she  smiled  winningly. 
''Yes,  things  concentrate  in  life,"  she  rejoined. 
"I've  noticed  that,"  was  the  reply.     "Fate  seems  to 
scatter,  and  then  to  gather  in  all  at  once,  as  though  we 
were  all  feather-toys  on  strings." 
After  a  moment,  as  Al'mah  regarded  her  with  vague 
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wonder,  though  now  she  smiled  too,  and  the  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension, and  pain  went  from  her  face,  Jasmine  said: 
"Why  did  you  come  here?  You  had  a  world  to  work  for 
in  England." 

"I  had  a  world  to  forget  in  England,"  Al'mah  replied. 
Then  she  added  suddenly,  "I  could  not  sing  any  longer." 

"Your  voice — what  happened  to  it?"  Jasmine  asked. 

"One  doesn't  sing  with  one's  voice  only.  The  music 
is  far  behind  the  voice." 

They  had  been  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  hallway. 
Suddenly  Al'mah  caught  at  Jasmine's  sleeve.  "Will  you 
come  with  me?"  she  said. 

She  led  the  way  into  a  room  which  was  almost  gay  with 
veld  everlastings,  pictures  from  illustrated  papers,  small 
flags  of  the  navy  and  the  colonies,  the  B.Ter  Vierkleur  and 
the  Union  Jack. 

"I  like  to  have  things  cheerful  here,"  Al'mah  said 
almost  gaily.  "Sometimes  I  have  four  or  five  con- 
valescents in  here,  and  they  like  a  Mttle  gaiety.  I  sing 
them  things  from  comic  operas— Otfenbach,  Sullivan,  and 
the  rest;  and  if  they  are  very  sentimentally  inclined  I  sing 
them  good  old-fashioned  love-songs  full  of  the  musician's 
tricks.  How  people  adore  illusions!  I've  had  here  an 
old  Natal  sergeant,  over  sixty,  and  he  was  as  cracked  as 
could  be  about  songs  belonging  to  the  time  when  we  don't 
know  that  it's  all  illusion,  and  that  there's  no  such  thing 
as  Love,  nor  ever  was;  but  only  a  kind  of  mirage  of  the 
mind,  a  sort  of  phantasy  that  seizes  us,  in  which  we  do 
crazy  things,  and  sometimes,  if  the  phantasy  is  strong 
enough,  we  do  awful  things.  But  still  the  illusions  re- 
main in  spite  of  everything,  as  they  did  with  the  old  ser- 
geant. I've  heard  the  most  painful  stories  here  from 
men  before  they  died,  of  women  that  were  false,  and  in- 
juries done,  many,  many  years  ago;  and  they  couldn't  see 
that  it  wasn't  real  at  all,  but  just  phantasy." 

"All  the  world's  mad,"  responded  Jasmine  wearily, 
as  Al'mah  paused. 
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Al'tnah  nodded  "So  I  laugh  a  gool  deal,  and  try  to 
be  cheerful,  and  it  does  more  good  than  being  too  gym- 
pathetic.  Sympathy  gets  to  be  mere  snivelling  very 
often.  I've  smiled  and  laughed  a  great  deal  out  here; 
and  they  say  it's  useful.  The  surgeons  say  it,  and  the 
men  say  it  too  sometimes." 

"Are  you  known  as  Nurse  Grattan?"  Jasmine  asked 
with  sudden  remembrance. 

"  Ves,  Grattan  was  my  mother's  name.  I  am  Nurse 
Grattan  here." 

"So  many  have  whispered  good  things  of  you.  A 
Scottish  Rifleman  said  to  me  a  week  ago,  'Ech,  she's  aye 
sae  cheery !'  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  make  a  whole 
army  laugh.  Coming  up  here  three  officers  spoke  of 
you,  and  told  of  humorous  things  you  had  said.  It's 
all  quite  honest,  too.  It's  a  reputation  made  out  of  new 
cloth.     No  one  knows  who  you  are?" 

Al'mah  flushed.  "I  don't  know  quite  who  I  am  my- 
self.    I  think  sometimes  I'm  the  world's  foundlinij," 

Suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  her  face  again,  and  her 
strong  whimsical  features  became  drawn. 

"  I  seem  almost  to  lose  my  identity  at  times ;  and  then 
it  is  I  try  most  to  laugh  and  be  cheerful.    If  I  didn't, 
perhaps  I  should  lose  my  identity  altogether.     Do  you 
ever  feel  that?" 
"No;  I  often  wish  I  could." 

Al'mah  regarded  her  steadfastly.  "Why  did  you  come 
here?"  she  asked.  "You  had  the  world  at  your  feet;  and 
there  was  plenty  to  do  in  London.  Was  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  brought  me  here?  Was  it  something  you 
wanted  to  forget  there,  some  one  you  wanted  to  help 
here?" 

Jasmine  saw  the  hovering  passion  in  the  eyes  fixed 

on  her,  and  wondered  what  this  woman  had  to  say  which 

could  be  of  any  import  to  herself;  yet  she  felt  there  was 

something  drawing  nearer  which  would  make  her  shrink. 

"No,"  Jasmine  answered,  "I  did  not  come  to  forget 
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but  to  try  and  remember  that  one  belongs  to  the  world 
to  the  work  of  the  world,  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
one  of  the  people;  not  to  one  man.  or  to  one  family  or 
to  one's  self.    That's  all." 

Ai;mah's  face  was  now  very  haggard,  but  her  eyes  were 
burmng.       I  do  not  believe  you,"  she  said  straightly 
You  are  one  of  those  that  have  had  a  phantasy.     I  had 
one  first  fifteen  years  ago.  and  it  passed,  yet  it  pursued 
me   till   yesterday— tUl    yesterday  evening.     Now   it's 
gone;   that  phantasy  is  gone  forever.    Come  and  see 
what  it  was." 
She  pointed  to  the  door  of  another  room. 
There  was  something  strangely  compelling  in  her  tone 
in  hCT  movements.    Jasmine  followed  her,  fascinated  by 
the  situation,  by  the  look  in  the  woman's  face.    The  door 
opened  uixm  darkness,  but  Jasmine  stepped  inside,  with 
Almahs  fingers  clutching  her  sleeve.     For  a  moment 
nothing  was  visible;  then,  Jasmine  saw.  dimly,  a  coffin 
on  two  chairs. 

"That  was  the  first  man  I  ever  loved— my  husband  " 
Al  mah  said  quieUy,  pointing  at  the  coffin.  "Tl.ere  was 
another,  but  you  took  him  from  me— you  and  others  " 

Jasmme  gave  a  little  cry  which  she  smothered  with  her 
Hand;  and  she  drew  back  involuntarily  towards  the  Heht 
of  the  haUway.  The  smeU  of  disinfectants  almost  suffo- 
cated her.  A  cloud  of  mystery  and  indefinable  horror 
seemed  to  envelop  her;  then  a  light  flooded  through  her 
bram.  It  was  like  a  stream  of  fire.  But  with  a  voice 
strangely  calm,  she  said,  "You  mean  Adrian  FeUowes'" 
AI  mah  s  face  was  in  the  shadow,  but  her  voice  was  full 
of  storm.  "You  took  him  from  me,  but  you  were  only 
one,  die  said  sharply  and  painfully.  "  I  found  it  out  at 
^t.  I  suspected  first  at  Glencader.  Then  at  last  I 
knew.  It  was  an  angry,  contemptuous  letter  from  you 
I  had  opened  it.  I  understood.  When  everything  was 
clear,  when  there  was  no  doubt,  when  I  knew  he  had  tried 
to  hurt  Uttle  Jigger's  sister;  when  he  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  go  abroad,  then,  I  kiUed  him.    Then  — I  kiUed 
him." 

Jasmine's  cheek  was  white  as  Al'mah's  apron;  but  she 
did  not  shrink.  She  came  a  step  nearer,  and  peered  into 
iUmahs  face,  as  though  to  read  her  inmost  mind,  as 
though  to  see  if  what  she  said  was  reaUy  true.  She  saw 
not  a  quiver  of  agitation,  not  the  faintest  horror  of 
memory;  only. the  reflective  look  of  accomplished  purpose. 
You  — are  you  insane?"  Jasmine  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper.      'Do  you  know  what  you  have  said?" 

Al'mah  smoothed  her  apron  softly.     "Perfectly     I  do 
not  think  I  am  insane.     I  seem  not  to  be.    One  cannot  do 
msane  things  here.    This  is  the  place  of  the  iron  rule 
Here  we  cure  madness— the  madness  of  war  and  other 
madnesses." 
"You  had  loved  him,  yet  you  killed  him!" 
"You  would  have  kiUed  him  though  you  did  not  love 
him.    Yes,  of  course— I  know  that.    Your  love  was  better 
placed ;  but  It  was  like  a  little  bird  caught  by  the  hawk  in  the 
upper  au--its  flight  was  only  a  httle  one  before  the  hawk 
found  It.    Yes,  you  would  have  kiUcd  Adrian,  as  I  did 
^  you  had  had  the  courage.    You  wanted  to  do  it;  but 
I  did  It.     Do  you  remember  when  I  sang  for  you  on  the 
evemng  of  that  day  he  died?    I  sang,  'More  Was  Lost  at 
MohacksfieU:    As  soon  as  I  saw  your  face  that  evening 
I  felt  you  knew  all.    You  had  been  to  his  rooms  and  found 
him  dead.     I  was  sure  of  that.    You  remember  how  La 
rosea  killed  Scarpia?    You  remember  how  she  fdt?    I 
felt  so— just  like  that.    I  never  hesitated.    I  knew  what 
I  wanted  to  do,  and  I  did  it." 

"  How  did  you  kill  him  ?"  Jasmine  asked  in  that  matter- 
of-fact  way  which  comes  at  those  times  when  the  senses 
are  numbed  by  tragedy. 

"You  remember  the  needle— Mr.  Mappin's  needle'    I 

knew  Adrian  had  it.    He  showed  it  to  me.    He    ould 

not  keep  the  secret.    He  was  too  weak.    The  needle  was 

m  his  pocket-book— to  kill  me  with  some  day  perhaps. 
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He  certainly  had  not  the  com.  <;,;  to  kill  himself  I 

rnfhf.i^'^A    H^:^^,^-  ^ing-    Th     x,cket-boo'k  lay 
on  the  table.    As  I  said.  h<  ha!  showed  ,.  to  me.    While 
he  was  busy  I  abstracted    h.=  needle.     He  talked  of  Ws 
mmey  abroad.     He  lied-notmng  .ui  lies,  about  him! 
self,  about  everything.    When  he  had  said  enough^ 
HnX  "rr  X  ^""^  ''^^"  ^"ything  else-I  told  him 
the  truth     Then  he  went  wild.     He  caught  hold  of  me 
as  If  to  strangle  me.  .  .  .  He  did  not  reahze  the  needTe! 
t^^WnTo^r  ''r^"?*,^-    K  he  did,  it  must  have  s^ed 
to  him  only  the  pnck  of  a  pin.  ...  But  in  a  few  minutes 
It  was  all  over.    He  died  quite  peacefully.     ButTwL 
not  ven^  easy  gettmg  him  on  the  sofa.    He  looked  sleep- 
mg  as  he  lay  there.     You  saw.     He  would  never  lie  Tny 
more  to  women,  to  you  or  to  me  or  any  other.     It  is 
a  good  thing  to  stop  a  plague,  and  the  simplest  way  is  the 
best.    He  was  handsome,  and  his  music  was  very  deceiving 
n  was  atoost  good  of  its  kind,  and  it  was  part  of  him 
h.^^J     T. ^"'^  ^■■^'^  °"^^  "^^^^-     Two  wicked  men 
.n^T        J  ^^  lP°i"'"  '"y  ''^^'  '^"^  °"^  ^"'i  then  another; 
^flr^l      "^  ^"^  *r°p-    ^'  ^^^'  he"-^he  pointed 
to  the  other  room-"  he  had  some  courage  at  thVveiy 

J'.u'^^n^'  ^^  ^'^""^^  <^^^*-     The  other-you  ,S^ 
member  the  Glencader  Mine.     Your  husband  Jid  la^ 

^^°I  a!I^°*  '^"'Tj  ^^  ^'^  Tynemouth  was  ready  to 

Mm     T^^""  ^°:^'^  u°'-^°:    ^'•"^  '*  ^^  ^  "^g^  t°  hate 
hmi.    That  was  the  begmmng.     What  happened  had  to 

be.     I  was  to  Ml  him;  and  I  did.     It  avenged  me,  and  it 

avenged  ymir  husband.    I  was  glad  of  that,  for  Rudyard 

Byng  had  done  so  much  for  me:  not  alone  that  he  saved 

me  at  the  opera,  you  remember,  but  other  good  things. 

1  did  his  work  for  him  with  Adrian." 

'■Have  you  no  fear— of  me.?"  Jasmine  asked.    " 
rear  of — ^you.'    VTiy?" 

"I  might  hate  you— I  might  tell." 

Al'mah  made  a  swift  gesture  of  protest.     "Do  not  say 
foolish  thmgs.    You  would  rather  die  than  teU     You 
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diould  be  grateftil  to  me.  Some  one  had  to  kiU  him 
There  was  Rudyard  Byng,  Ian  Stafford,  or  youreelf.  It 
feU  to  me.  I  dia  your  work.  You  wiU  not  teU;  but  it 
would  not  matter  if  you  did.  Nothing  would  happen- 
nothing  at  aU.    THnk  it  out,  and  you  will  see  why." 

Jasmine  shuddered  violently.  Her  body  was  as  cold 
as  ice. 

"Yes,  I  know.  What  are  you  going  to  do  after  the 
war? 

"Back  to  Covent  Garden  perhaps;  or  perhaps  there 
will  be  no  after  the  war.'  It  may  all  end  here.  Who 
knows — who  cares!" 

Jasmine  came  dose  to  her.  For  an  instant  a  flood  of 
revulsion  had  overpowered  her;  but  now  it  was  all  gone. 
"We  pay  for  all  the  wrong  we  do.  We  pay  for  all  the 
good  we  get"— once  Ian  Stafford  had  said  that,  and  it 
rang  in  her  ears  now.  Al'mah  would  pay,  and  would  pay 
here— here  in  this  world.  Meanwhile,  Al'mah  was  a 
woman  who,  like  herself,  had  suiicred. 

"  Let  me  be  your  friend;  let  me  help  you,"  Jasmine  said, 
and  she  took  both  of  Al'mah's  hands  in  her  own. 

Somehow  Jasmine's  own  heart  had  grown  larger,  fuller, 
and  kinder  aU  at  once.  Until  lately  she  had  never  ached 
to  help  the  world  or  any  human  being  in  all  her  life;  there 
had  never  been  any  of  the  divine  pity  which  finds  its  em- 
ploy m  sacrifice.  She  had  been  kind,  she  had  been  gener- 
ous, she  had  in  the  past  few  months  given  service  un- 
stinted; but  it  was  more  as  her  own  cure  for  her  own  ills 
than  yearning  compassion  for  all  those  who  were  dis- 
tressed "in  mind,  body,  or  estate." 

But  since  last  evening,  in  the  glimmer  of  the  stars,  when 
Rudyard  went  from  her  with  bitter  anger  on  his  lips,  and 
a  contempt  which  threw  her  far  behind  him,— since  that 
hour,  when,  in  her  helplessness,  she  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  with  an  appeal  to  Something  outside  herself,  her 
neart  had  greatly  softened.  Once  before  she  had  appealed 
to  the  Invisible— that  night  before  her  catastrophe,  when 
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die  wound  her  wonderful  hair  round  her  throat  and  drew 
It  taghter  and  tighter,  and  had  cried  out  to  the  beloved 
mother  she  had  never  known.    But  her  inborn,  her  culti- 
vated, her  ateiost  invincible  egoism,  had  not  even  then 
beoi  scattered  by  the  bitter  helplessness  of  her  life 
=1.   TL?^-'^u  "^Shtv^as  a  cry  to  the  Something  behind 
uJ^^  V*  *^^  ^^  ^^^  hours— why,  she  knew  not— her 
heart  had  found  a  new  sense.    She  felt  her  soul's  eves 
lookmg  beyond  herself.    The  Something  that  ..  ade  her 
raise  her  eyes  to  the  stars,  which  seemed  a  pervading 
power,  a  broodmg  tenderness  and  solicitude,  had  drawn 
her  mmd  away  into  the  mind  of  humanity.    Her  own 
misery  now  at  last  enabled  her  to  see,  however  dimly  the 
woes  of  others;  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  woes 
were  ^nalties  or  undeserved  chastisement;  the  new-bom 
pity  of  her  soul  made  no  choice  and  sought  no  difference 
As  the  smgmg-woman's  hands  lay  in  hers,  a  flush  slow- 
ly spread  over  Al'mah's  face,  and  behind  the  direct  power 
of  her  eyes  there  came  a  Ught  which  made  them  aglow 
with  understanding. 

*'I  always  thought  you  selfish-ahnost  meanly  selfish  " 
Al  m^  said  presently.  "  I  thought  you  didn't  know  ai^y 
real  hfe.  any  real  suffering-only  the  surface,  only  disap- 
pomtment  at  not  having  your  own  happiness;  but  now 
5f  l'^}7'^  aU  a  mask.  You  understand  why  I  did 
what  I  did?  ^ 

"I  imderstand." 

"I  suppose  there  would  be  thousands  who  would  gladly 
see  me  m  prison— and  on  the  scaffold— if  they  knew— " 

Pain    travelled    across    Jasmine's    face.     She  looked 

Al  mah  m  the  eyes  with  a  look  of  reproof  and  command. 

Wever,  never  again  speak  of  that  to  me  or  to  any  livine 

sou^    she  said     "I  will  try  to  forget  it;   you  must  put 

it  behmd  you.  '  .  .  .  Suddenly  she  pointed  to  the  other 

room  where  Almah's  husband  lay  dead.    "When  is  he 
to  be  buned.'"  she  asked. 

"In  an  hour."    A  change  came  over  Al'mah's  face 
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again,  and  she  stood  looking  dazedly  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  behind  which  the  dead  man  lay.  "  I  cannot  realize 
it.  It  does  not  seem  real,"  she  said.  "  It  was  all  so  many 
centuries  ago,  when  I  was  yoimg  and  glad." 

Jasmine  admonished  her  gently  and  drew  her  away. 

A  few  moments  later  an  officer  approached  them  from 
one  of  the  wards.  At  that  moment  the  footsteps  of 
the  three  were  arrested  by  the  booming  of  artillery.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  guns  of  both  armies  were  at 
work. 

The  officer's  eyes  blazed,  and  he  turned  to  the  two 
women  with  an  impassioned  gesture. 

"Byng  and  the  S.  A.'s  have  done  their  trick,"  he  said. 
"If  they  hadn't,  that  wouldn't  be  going  on.  It  was  to 
follow — a  general  assault — ^if  Byng  pulled  it  off.  Old 
Blunderbuss  has  done  it  this  time.  His  combination's 
working  all  right — thanks  to  Byng's  lot." 

As  he  hurried  on  he  was  too  excited  to  see  Jasmine's 
agitation. 

"Wait!"  Jasmine  exclaimed,  as  he  went  quickly  down 
the  hallway.  But  her  voice  was  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  and  he  did  not  hear. 

She  wanted  to  ask  him  if  Rudyard  was  safe.  She  did 
not  realize  tl'at  he  could  not  know. 

But  the  thimder  of  artillery  told  her  that  Rudyard  had 
had  his  fighting  at  daybreak,  as  he  had  said. 
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"alamachtig!" 

WHEN  Rudyard  flung  himsdf  on  the  grey  mare  out- 
side  Jasmine's  window  at  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital 
and  touched  her  flank  with  his  heel,  his  heart  was  heavy 
TOth  passion,  his  face  hard  with  humiliation  and  defeat 
He  had  held  out  the  hand  of  recondUation,  and  she  had 
met  It  with  scorn.  He  had  smothered  his  resentment, 
and  let  the  Ught  of  peace  in  upon  their  troubles,  and  she 
had  ruthlessly  drawn  a  black  curtam  between  them.  He 
was  gomg  upon  as  dangerous  a  task  as  could  be  set  a 
soldier,  from  which  he  might  never  return,  and  she  had 
not  even  said  a  God-be-with-you— she  who  had  lain  in 
his  bosom,  been  so  near,  so  dear,  so  cherished: 

"For  Time  and  Change  estrange,  estrange— 
And,  now  they  have  looked  and  seen  us, 
Oh,  we  that  were  dear,  we  are  all  too  near. 
With  the  thiclc  o£  the  world  between  us!" 

How  odd  it  seemed  that  two  beings  who  had  been 
aU  in  ^  to  each  other,  who  in  the  prime  of  their  love 
would  have  died  of  protesting  shame,  if  they  had  been 
told  that  they  would  change  towards  each  other,  should 
come  to  a  day  when  they  would  be  less  to  each  other  than 
strangers,  less  and  colder  and  farther  off!  It  is  because 
SOTie  cannot  bear  this  desecration  of  ideals,  this  intoler- 
able loss  of  life's  assets,  that  they  ding  on  and  on,  long 
aftw  respect  and  love  have  gone,  a' ter  hope  is  dead. 

There  had  been  times  in  the  past  few  months  when  such 
thoughts  as  these  vagudy  possessed  Rudyard's  mind; 
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but  he  could  never,  would  never,  feel  that  all  was  over, 
that  the  book  of  Jasmine's  life  was  closed  to  him;  not 
even  when  his  whole  nature  was  up  in  arms  against  the 
injury  she  had  done  him. 

But  now,  as  the  grey  mare  reached  out  to  achieve  the 
ground  his  troooers  had  covered  before  him,  his  brain  was 
in  a  storm  of  feeling.  After  all,  what  harm  had  he  done 
her,  that  he  should  be  treated  so'  Was  he  the  sinner? 
Why  should  he  make  the  eternal  coi  .cession  ?  Why  should 
he  be  made  to  seem  the  one  needing  forpveness?  He 
did  not  know  why.  But  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
lay  a  something — a  yearning — which,  would  not  be  over- 
whelmed. In  spite  of  wrong  and  injury,  it  would  live  on 
and  on;  and  neither  Time  nor  crime,  nor  anything  mor- 
tal could  obliterate  it  from  his  heart's  oracles. 

The  hoofs  of  the  grey  mare  fell  like  the  soft  thud  of  a 
hammer  in  the  sand,  regular  and  precise.  Presently  the 
sound  and  the  motion  lulled  his  senses.  The  rage  and 
humiliation  grew  less,  his  face  cooled.  His  head,  which 
had  been  bent,  lifted  and  his  face  turned  upwards  to  the 
stars.  The  influence  of  an  African  night  was  on  him. 
None  that  has  not  felt  it  can  understand  it,  so  cold,  so 
sweet,  so  full  of  sleep,  so  stirring  with  an  under-life.  Many 
have  known  the  breath  of  the  pampas  beyond  the  Amazon ; 
the  soft  jjungency  of  the  wattle  blown  across  the  salt-bush 
plains  of  Australia;  the  friendly  exhilaration  of  the  prairie 
or  the  chaparral;  the  living,  loving  loneiiness  of  the  desert; 
but  yonder  on  the  veld  is  a  life  of  the  night  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  others  have,  and  something  of  its  own  besides ; 
something  which  gets  into  the  bones  and  makes  for  forget- 
fulness  of  the  world.  It  lifts  a  man  away  from  the  fret 
of  life,  and  sets  his  feet  on  the  heights  where  lies  repose. 

The  peace  of  the  stars  crept  softly  into  Rudyard^s 
heart  as  he  galloped  gently  on  to  overtake  his  men.  His 
pulses  beat  slowly  once  again,  his  mind  regained  its  poise. 
He  regretted  the  oath  he  uttered,  as  he  left  Jasmine;  he 
asked  himself  if,  after  all,  everjrthing  was  over  and  done. 
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How  good  the  night  suddenly  seemed!  No,  it  was 
not  aU  ovei— unless,  unless,  indeed,  in  this  fight  coming 
on  with  the  daybreak,  Tate  should  settle  it  aU  by  doing 
with  him  as  it  had  done  with  so  many  thousands  of 
others  in  this  war.  But  even  then,  would  it  be  all 
over?  He  was  a  primitive  man,  and  he  raised  his  face 
once  more  to  the  heavens.  He -was  no  longer  the  ample 
imUionaire,  sitting  among  the  flesh-pots;  he  was  a  lean 
simple  soldier  eating  his  biscuit  as  though  it  were  the 
product  of  the  chef  ofj  the  Caf^  Voisin;  he  was  the 
fighter  sleeping  in  a  blanket  in  the  open;  he  was  a 
patnot  after  his  kind;  he  was  the  friend  of  Bis  race  and 
the  lover  of  one  woman. 

Now  he  drew  rein.  His  regiment  was  just  ahead.  Day- 
break was  not  far  off,  and  they  were  near  the  enemy's 
position.  In  a  Uttle  while,  if  they  were  not  surprised 
they  would  complete  a  movement,  take  a  hill,  turn  the 
flank  of  the  foe,  and,  if  designed  supports  came  up,  have 
the  Boers  at  a  deadly  disadvantage.  Not  far  off  to  the 
left  of  him  and  his  mounted  infantry  there  were  coming 
oa  for  this  purpose  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  three 
thousand  infantry— Leary's  brigade,  which  had  not  been 
in  the  action  the  day  before  at  Wortmann's  Drift. 

But  aU  depended  on  what  he  was  able  to  do,  what  he  and 
his  hard-bitten  South  Africans  could  accompUsh.  WeU  he 
had  no  doubt.  War  was  part  chance,  part  common  sense 
part  the  pluck  and  luck  of  the  devU.  He  had  ever  been 
a  gambler  in  the  way  of  taking  chances;  he  had  always 
possessed  baUast  even  when  the  London  Uf e  had  enervated 
had  depressed  him;  and  to  men  of  his  stamp  pluck  is  a 
commonplace :  it  belongs  as  eyes  and  hands  andf  eet  belong. 
Dawn  was  not  far  away,  and  before  daybrok  he  must 
have  the  hill  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion, which  commanded  the  left  flank  of  the  foe.  An 
hour  or  so  after  he  got  it.  if] the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry did  their  portion,  a  great  day's  work  would  be 
done  for  England;  and  the  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
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garrison  beyond  the  mountains  would  be  open.  The 
chance  to  do  this  thing  was  the  reward  he  received  for 
his  gallant  and  very  useful  fight  at  Wortmr  Drift 
twenty-four  hours  before.  It  would  not  do  to  fail  in 
justifjring  the  choice  of  the  Master  Player,  who  had  had 
enough  bad  luck  in  the  campaign  so  far. 

The  first  of  his  force  to  salute  him  in  the  darkness  was 
his  next  in  command,  Barry  Whalen.  They  had  been 
together  in  the  old  Rand  Rifles,  and  had,  in  the  words 
of  the  Kaffir,  been  as  near  as  the  flea  to  the  blanket, 
since  the  day  when  Rudyard  discovered  that  Barry 
Whalen  was  on  the  same  ship  bound  for  the  seat  of  war. 
They  were  not  youngsters,  either  of  them;  but  they  had 
the  spring  of  youth  in  them,  and  a  deep  basis  of  strength 
and  force;  and  they  knew  the  veld  and  the  veld  people. 
There  was  no  trick  of  the  veldschoen  dopper  for  which 
they  were  not  ready;  and  for  any  device  of  Kruger's 
lambs  they  were  prepared  to  go  one  better.  As  Barry 
Whalen  had  said,  "They'll  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  if  they  want  to  catch  us." 

This  morning  the  Boers  would  not  get  up  early  enough; 
for  Rudyard's  command  had  already  reached  the  position 
from  which  they  could  do  their  work  with  good  chances 
in  their  favour;  and  there  had  been  no  sign  of  life  from 
the  Boer  trenches  in  the  dusk — naught  of  what  chanced 
at  Magersfontein.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  there 
would  certainly  have  been  firing  if  the  Boer  had  known ;  for 
he  could  not  allow  the  Rooinek  to  get  to  the  point  where 
his  own  position  would  be  threatened  or  commanded. 
When  Kruger's  men  did  discover  the  truth,  there  would 
be  fighting  as  stiff  as  had  been  seen  in  this  struggle  for 
half  a  continent. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  whispered  Rudyard,  as  Barry  Whalen 
drew  up  by  him. 

"Not  a  sound  from  them — not  a  sign." 

"Their  trenches  should  not  be  more  than  a  few  himdred 
yards  on,  eh?" 
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"Their  nearest  trenches  are  about  that.  We  are  just 
on  the  left  of  Hctmeyer's  Kopje." 

"Good.  Let  Glossop  cy  oipy  the  kopje  with  his 
squadrons,  while  we  take  the  trenches.  If  we  can  force 
them  back  on  their  second  line  of  trenches,  and  keep 
them  there  till  our  supp  -)rt3  come  up,  we  shall  be  all  right." 
"When  shall  we  begin,  r,ir.>"  asked  Barry. 
"Give  orders  to  dismount  now.  Get  the  horses  in  the 
lee  of  the  kopje,  and  we'll  see  what  Brother  Boer  thinks 
of  us  after  breakfast." 

Rudyard  took  out  a  repeating-watch,  and  held  it  in 
his  closed  palm.    As  it  struck,  he  noted  the  time. 

His  words  were  abrupt  but  comjMsed.  "Ten  minutes 
more  and  we  shall  have  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  Then 
move.     We  shall  be  on  them  before  they  know  it." 

Barry  Whalen  made  to  leave,  th^m  tiuned  back.  Rud- 
yard understood.  They  clasped  hands.  It  was  the  grip 
of  men  who  knew  each  other — knew  each  other's  faults 
and  weaknesses,  yet  trusted  with  a  trust  which  neither 
disaster  nor  death  could  destroy. 
"My  girl— if  anything  happens  to  me,"  Barry  said. 
"You  may  be  sure— as  if  she  were  my  own,"  was  Rud- 
yard's  reply.  "If  I  go  &^vm,  find  my  wife  at  the  Stay 
Awhile  Hospital.  Tell  her  that  the  day  I  married  her 
was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  and  that  what  I  said  then 
I  thought  at  the  last.  Everything  else  is  straightened  out 
—and  I'll  not  forget  your  girt,  Barry.  She  shall  be  as 
my  own  if  things  should  happen  that  way." 

"God  bless  you,  old  man,"  whispered  Barry.  "Good- 
bye." Then  he  recovered  himself  and  saluted.  "  Is  that 
all,  sir?" 

"Au  revoir,  Barry,"  came  the  answer;  then  a  formal 
return  of  the  salute.  "That  is  aU,"  he  added  brusquely. 
They  moved  forward  to  the  regiment,  and  the  word 
to  dismount  was  given  softly.  When  the  forces  crept 
forward  again,  it  was  as  infantrymen,  moving  five  paces 
apart,  and  feeling  their  way  up  to  the  Boer  trenches. 
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Dawn.  The  faintes  c  light  on  the  horizon,  as  it  were  a 
soft,  grey  glimmer  showing  through  a  dark  curtain.  It 
rises  and  spreads  slowly,  till  the  curtain  of  night  becomes 
the  veil  of  morning,  white  and  kind.  Then  the  living 
world  begins  to  move.  Presently  the  face  of  the  sun  shines 
through  the  veil,  and  men's  bodies  grow  warm  with  active 
being,  and  the  world  stirs  with  busy  life.  On  the  veld, 
with  the  first  delicate  glow,  the  head  of  a  meerkat,  or  a 
springbok,  is  raised  above  the  grey-brown  grass;  herds 
of  cattle  move  uneasily.  Then  a  bird  takes  flight  across 
the  whitening  air,  another,  and  then  another;  the  meer- 
kat sits  up  and  begs  breakfast  of  the  sun;  lizards  creep 
out  upon  the  stones ;  a  snake  slides  along  obscenely  forag- 
ing. Presently  man  and  beast  and  all  wild  things  are 
afoot  or  a-wing,  as  though  the  world  was  new-created;  as 
though  there  had  nev<r  ^«en  any  mornings  before,  and  this 
was  not  the  monotonous  repetition  of  a  million  mornings, 
when  all  things  hving  begin  the  world  afresh. 

But  nowhere  seems  the  world  so  young  and  fresh  and 
glad  as  on  the  sun-warmed  veld.  Nowhere  do  the  wild 
roses  seem  so  pure,  or  are  the  aloes  so  jaunty  and  so  gay. 
The  smell  of  the  karoo  bush  is  sweeter  than  attar,  and 
the  bog-myrtle  and  mimosa,  where  they  shelter  a  house 
or  fringe  a  river,  have  a  look  of  Arcady.  It  is  a  world 
where  any  mysterious  thing  may  happen  —  a  world 
of  five  thousand  years  ago — the  air  so  light,  so  sweetly 
searching  and  vibrating,  that  Ariel  would  seem  of  the 
picture,  and  gleaming  hosts  of  mailed  men,  or  vast 
colonies  of  green-clad  archers  moving  to  virgin  woods 
might  belong.  Something  frightens  the  timid  spirit  of 
a  springbok,  and  his  flight  through  the  grass  is  like  a 
phrase  of  music  on  a  wilful  adventure;  a  bird  hears  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  in  the  mimosa  leaves  or  the  swaying 
shrubs,  and  in  disdain  of  such  slight  performance  flings 
out  a  song  which  makes  the  air  drunken  with  sweetness. 

A  world  of  light,  of  commeuJable  trees,  of  grey  grass 
flecked  with  flowers,  of  life  having  the  supreme  sense  of 
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a  freedom  which  has  known  no  check.  It  is  a  life  which 
cities  have  not  spoUed,  and  where  man  is  stiU  in  touch 
wiOi  the  pnmeval  friends  of  man;  where  the  wildest  beast 

andthe  newest  babe  ofawomanhave  something  incommon. 
Drrnk  your  fill  of  the  sweet  intoxicating  air  with  eyes 
diut  tiU  the  lungs  are  full  and  the  heart  beats  with  new 
fulness;  then  open  them  upon  the  wide  sunrise  and  scan 
the  veld  so  full  of  gracious  odour.  Is  it  not  good  and  glad? 
And  now  face  the  hills  rising  nobly  away  there  to  the  left 
the  memorable  and  friendly  hills.    Is  it  not— 

Upon  the  morning  has  crept  suddenly  a  black  cloud, 
although  the  sun  is  shining  brillianUy.  A  moment 
before  the  dawn  aU  was  at  peace  on  the  veld  and 
among  the  kopjes,  and  only  the  contented  sighing  of 
men  Mid  beasts  broke  the  sUence,  or  so  it  seemed;  but 
with  the  ghmmer  of  light  along  the  horizon  came  a  change 
so  violent  that  aU  the  circle  of  vision  was  in  a  quiver  of 
trouble.  Affrighted  birds,  in  fluttering  bewilderment, 
swept  and  circled  amilessly  through  the  air  with  strange, 
half -human  cnes;  the  jackal  and  the  meerkat.  the 
sprmgbok  and  the  rheebok.  trembled  where  they  stood 
with  heads  uplifted,  vaguely  trying  to  realize  the  Thing 
which  was  breakmg  the  peace  of  their  world;  useless 
hore^whidi  had  been  turned  out  of  the  armies  of  Boers 
and  Bnti^  galloped  and  stumbled  and  plunged  into 
space  m  alarm;  for  they  knew  what  was  darkening  the 
mormng  They  had  suffered  the  madness  of  batUe.  and 
they  reahzed  it  at  its  native  first  value. 

There  was  a  battle  forward  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Boer 
Army.  Behind  Hetmeyer's  Kopje  were  the  horses  of 
the  men  whom  Rudyard  Byng  had  brought  to  take  a 
position  and  hold  it  till  support  came  and  this  flank  of 
the  Farmers  Army  was  turned;  but  the  men  themselves 
were  at  work  on  the  kopjes— the  grim  work  of  dislodgine 
the  voortrekker  people  from  the  places  where  they  bur- 
rowed hke  conies  among  the  rocks. 
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Just  before  dawn  broke  Byng's  men  were  rushing  the 
outo-  trenches^    Thc«e  they  cleared  with  the  wT  crie^ 

H^hh!^  ^-  ""^  ^"^  ^""^  <"■  h""d.to-h^d  ranged  m« 

«^f  I  ■  ^"f  '''7^'  ^'"^  °f  '^^'''^«:  °f  going  fomarf 
and  falhng  back;  of  taking  a  position  with  staggeSoS 
and  then  abandoning  it;  of  gaining  a  victory  a^d  then  mt 

hand  and  hesitating  to  close  it  with  a  death-grip-  of 
CT7  '^'!^^  ^'^t^'^'^  "«="•  "^^  "'='^king  ti.^  when 
ChS  o^"^"^  '  '°°"^°'''  '"=*'="''  °f  SaininI  a  foothJS 
Byng's  men  were  mostly  South-Africans  bom  who  had 
hved  and  worked  below  the  Zambesi  all  thS'hVe^.  ^ 
else  those  whose  blood  was  in  a  fever  at  the  SLghTihat 

.L-J  ?  ^"  "'''^^^'  "'''°  ^^  had  his  own  Ubertv 
and  independence  secured  by  that  flag,  but  wh^  refund 

t^  S  n^T  ^«'^*'=^,Vf  «^  Byng  had  had  their  fill  of 
tactics  and  strategy  which  led  nowhere  forward;  and  at 
Wortmann's  Drift  the  day  before  they  hadXr^eTbt 
tlung  for  the  army  with  a  handful  of  men.  'Sey  ^d 
nde  like  Cossacks,  they  could  shoot  like  William  TcU^d 

fe.    V•^""°'^  ^  ^.'^'  ^^^^'  by  which  tte^yof 
Queen   Victona   should   swing   from   almost   peTpeU,^ 
dieter,  in  large  and  small  degree,  to  victory.   ^^ 
From  the  first  trenches  on  and  on  to  the  second  trenches 

mauser  nfle  roanng,  and  his  heart  fierce  with  hatred 

and  anger  at  the  .surprise,  laid  do,.-n  to  the  SSly  wo^ 
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with  an  ugly  determination  to  punish  remorselesdy  his 
feUow-dtizena  of  the  vcW  and  the  others.  It  was  a  fire 
which  only  bullet-proof  men  could  stand,  and  these  were 
but  breaste  of  flesh  and  muscle,  though  the  will  was  iron. 

Up.  up,  and  up,  struggled  these  men  of  the  indomitable 
will.  Step  by  step,  while  man  after  man  fell  wounded  or 
dead,  they  pushed  forward,  taking  what  cover  was  pos- 
sible; firing  as  steadily  as  at  Aldershot;  never  wasting 
shots,  keeping  the  eye  vigUant  for  the  black  slouch  hat 
above  the  rocks,  which  told  that  a  Boer's  head  was  be- 
neath it,  and  might  be  caught  by  a  lightning  shot. 

Step  by  step,  man  by  man,  troop  by  troop,  they  came 
nearer  to  the  hedges  of  stone  behind  which  an  inveterate 
foe  with  grim  joy  saw  a  soldier  faU  to  his  soft-nosed  bullet  ■ 
while  far  down  behind  these  men  of  a  forlorn  hope  ther^ 
was  hurrying  up  artillery  which  would  prasently  throw 
Its  lyddite  and  its  shrapnel  on  the  top  of  the  hill  up  where 
hundreds  of  Boers  held,  as  they  thought,  an  impregnable 
position. 

At  last  with  rushes  which  cost>hem  almost  as  dearly  in 
proportion  as  the  rush  at  Balaclava  cost  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, Byng's  men  reached  the  top,  mad  with  the  passion 
of  batUe,  vengeful  in  spirit  because  of  the  comrades  they 
had  lost;  and  the  trenches  emptied  before  them.  As  they 
were  forsaken,  men  fought  hand  to  hand  and  as  savage- 
ly as  ever  men  fought  in  the  days  of  Rustum. 

In  one  comer,  the  hottest  that  the  day  saw,  Rudyard 
and  Barry  Whalen  and  a  scattered  handful  of  men  threw 
themselves  upon  a  greatly  larger  number  of  the  enemy. 
For  a  moment  a  man  here  and  there  fought  for  his  life 
against  two  or  three  of  the  foe.  Of  these  were  Rudyard 
and  Barry  Whalen.  The  khaW  of  the  former  was  shot 
through  m  several  places,  he  had  been  slashed  in  the  cheek 
by  a  bullet,  and  a  bullet  had  also  passed  through  the 
muscle  of  his  left  forearm;  but  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  it.  It  seemed  as  though  Fate  would  let  no  harm  befall 
him;  but,  in  the  very  moment,  when  on  another  part 
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of  the  ridge  his  men  were  waving  their  hats  in  victory, 
three  Boers  sprang  up  before  him,  ragged  and  grim  and 
old,  but  with  the  fire  of  fanaticism  and  race-hatred  in 
their  eyes.  One  of  them  he  accounted  for,  another  he 
wounded,  but  the  wounded  voortrekker — a  giant  of  near 
seven  feet — clubbed  his  rifle,  and  drove  at  him.  Rudyard 
shot  at  close  quarters  again,  but  his  pistol  missed  fire. 

Just  as  the  rifle  of  his  giant  foe  swung  above  him,  Byng 
realized  that  the  third  Boer  was  levelling  a  rifle  directly 
at  his  breast.  His  eyes  involuntarily  closed  as  though 
to  draw  the  curtain  of  life  itself,  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  heard 
a  cry — ^the  wild,  hoarse  cry  of  a  voice  he  knew  so  well. 

"  Baas!    BaasI"  it  called. 

Then  two  shots  came  simultaneously,  and  the  clubbed 
rifle  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

"Baas!    Baas!" 

The  voice  followed  him,  as  he  passed  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

Barry  Whalen  had  seen  Rudyard's  danger,  but  had 
been  unable  to  do  anjrthing.  His  hands  were  more  than 
fvdl,  his  life  in  danger;  but  in  the  instant  that  he  had 
secured  his  own  safety,  he  heard  the  cry  of  "BaasI  BaasI" 
Then  he  saw  the  levelled  rifle  fall  from  the  hands  of 
the  Boer  who  had  aimed  at  Byng,  and  its  owner  collapse 
in  a  heap.  As  Rudyard  fell  beneath  the  clubbed  rifle- 
he  heard  the  cry,  "Baas!  Baas!"  again,  and  saw  an  un- 
kempt figure  darting  among  the  rocks.  His  own  pistol 
brought  down  the  old  Boer  who  had  felled  Byng,  and  then 
he  realized  who  it  was  had  cried  out,  "BaasI" 

The  last  time  he  had  heard  that  voice  was  in  Park 
Lane,  when  Byng,  with  sjambok,  drove  a  half-caste  valet 
into  the  street. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Krool.  And  Krool  was  now  bend- 
ing over  Rudyard's  body,  raising  his  head  and  still  mur- 
mtiring,  "Baas — BaasI" 

Krool's  rifle  had  saved  Rudyard  from  death  by  killing 
one  of  his  own  fellow-fighters.  Much  as  Barry  Whalen 
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loathed  the  man,  this  act  showed  that  Krool's  love  for 
the  master  who  had  sjamboked  him  was  stronger  than 
death. 

Barry,  himself  bleeding  from  slight  wounds,  stooped 
ovtT  his  unconscious  friend  with  a  great  anxiety 

"No,  it  is  nothing."  Krool  said,  with  his  hand  on  Rud- 
yards  breast  'The  left  arm,  it  is  hurt,  the  head  not 
get  all  the  blow.  Alamacktig,  it  is  good!  The  Baas— 
It  is  right  with  the  Baas." 

Barry  Wh^en  sighed  with  rehef .  He  set  about  to  re- 
store Rudyard,  as  Krool  prepared  a  bandage  for  the 
broken  head. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  artillery  was  at  work.  Lyddite 
Mid  shTa,^el  and  machine-guns  were  playing  upon  the  top 
of  the  ndge  above  them,  and  the  infantry-Humphrey's 
Md  Blagdons  men-were  hurrying  up  the  slope  which 
Byng  s  pioneers  had  cleared,  and  now  held.  From  this 
position  the  enemy  could  be  driven  from  their  main  posi- 
bwi  on  tte  summit,  because  they  could  be  swept  now  by 
artiUery  fire  from  a  point  as  high  as  their  own. 

"A  good  day's  work,  old  man,"  said  Barry  Whalen  to 
tile  stiU  unconscious  figure.  "You've  done  the  trick  for 
tile  Lady  at  Wmdsor  this  time.  It's  a  great  sight  bet- 
ter busmess  than  playing  baccarat  at  De  Lancy  Scovel's." 
Cheenng  came  from  everywhere,  cries  of  victory  fiUed 
the  air.  As  he  looked  down  the  vaUey  Barry  could  see 
the  hors^  tiiey  had  left  behind  being  brought,  under  cover 
rf  tile  artiUery  and  mfantry  fire,  to  tiie  hill  they  had  taken 
1  he  grey  mare  would  be  among  them.  But  Rudyard 
would  not  want  tile  grey  mare  yet  awhile.  An  am- 
bulance-cart was  the  thing  for  him. 

Bany  would  have  given  much  for  a  flask  of  brandy. 
A  tablespoonful  would  bring  Rudyard  back.  A  surgeon 
was  not  needed,  however.  Krool's  hands  had  knowledge. 
Ba^  remembered  tiie  day  when  Wallstein  was  taken  ill 
m  Rudyard's  house,  and  how  Krool  acted  witii  tiie  skill 
of  a  Westminster  sawbones. 
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Suddenly  a  bugle-call  sounded,  loud  and  clear  and  very 
near  them.  Byng  had  heard  that  bugle-call  again  ^id 
again  in  this  engagement,  and  once  he  had  seen  the  tnim- 
,  peter  above  the  trenches,  sounding  the  advance  before 
more  than  a  half-dozen  men  had  reached  the  defences 
of  the  Boers.  The  same  trrunpeter  was  now  running 
towards  them.  He  had  been  known  in  London  as  Jigger. 
In  South  Africa  he  was  familiarly  called  Little  Jingo. 

His  face  was  white  as  he  leaned  over  Barry  Whalen 
to  look  at  Rudyard,  but  suddenly  the  blood  came  back 
to  his  cheek. 

"He  wants  brandy,"  Jigger  said. 

"Well,  go  and  get  it,"  said  Barry  sharply. 

"I've  got  it  here,"  was  the  reply;  and  he  produced  a 
flask. 

"Well,  I'm  damned!"  said  Barry.  "You'll  have  a 
gun  next,  and  fire  it  too!" 

"A  4.7,"  returned  Jigger  impudently. 

As  the  flask  was  at  Rudyard's  lips,  Barry  Whalen  said 
to  Krool,  "What  do  you  stay  here  as  —  deserter  or 
prisoner?    It's  got  to  be  one  or  the  other." 

"Prisoner,"  answered  Krool.  Then  he  added,  "See — 
the  Baas." 

Rudyard's  eyes  were  open. 

"Prisoner — ^who  is  a  prisoner?"  he  asked  feebly. 

"Me,  Baas,"  whispered  Krxxjl,  leaning  over  him. 

"He  saved  your  life,  Colonel,"  interposed  Barry 
Whalen. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  brandy,"  said  Jigger  with  a 
grin. 
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TO  all  who  wrought  in  the  war  a  change  of  some  sort 
had  come.  Those  who  emerged  from  it  to  return 
to  England  or  her  far  Dominions,  or  to  stay  in  the  lai  1 
of  the  veld,  of  the  kranz  and  the  kloof  and  the  spruit, 
were  never  the  same  again.  Something  came  which,  to  a 
degree,  transformed  them,  as  the  salts  of  the  water  and 
the  air  permeate  the  skin  and  give  the  blood  new  life. 
None  escaped  the  salt  of  the  air  of  conflict. 

The  smooth-faced  young  subaltern  who  but  now  had 
all  his  life  before  him,  realized  the  change  when  he  was 
swept  by  the  leaden  spray  of  death  on  Spion  Kop,  and 
received  in  his  face  of  summer  warmth,  or  in  his  young 
exultant  heart,  the  quietus  to  aU  his  hopes,  impulses  and 
desires.  The  young  find  no  solace  or  recompense  in  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  regard  life  as  a  thing  greatly 
over-estimated. 

Many  a  private  grown  hard  of  flesh  and  tense  of  muscle, 
mth  his  scant  rations  and  meagre  covering  in  the  cold 
mghts,  with  his  long  marches  and  fruitless  risks  and  futile 
fightmgs,  when  he  is  shot  down,  has  little  consolation, 
save  m  the  fact  that  the  thing  he  and  his  comrades  and 
the  regiment  and  the  army  set  out  to  do  is  done.  If  he  has 
to  do  so,  he  gives  his  life  with  a  stony  sense  of  loss  which 
has  none  of  the  composure  of  those  who  have  solace  in 
thinking  that  what  they  leave  behind  has  a  constanUy 
decreasing  value.  And  here  and  there  some  simple  soul, 
more  gifted  than  his  comrades,  may  touch  o2  the  mean- 
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ing  of  it  all,  as  it  appears  to  those  who  hold  their  lives 
in  their  hands  for  a  nation's  sake,  by  a  stroke  of  mordant 
comment. 

So  it  was  with  that  chess-playing  private  ftxan  New 
Zealand  of  whom  Barry  Whalen  told  Ian  Stafford.  He 
told  it  a  few  days  after  Rudyard  Byng  had  won  that  fight 
at  Hetmeyer's  Kopje,  which  had  enabled  the  Master 
Player  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Boers,  though  there  was 
yet  grim  frontal  work  to  do  against  machines  of  Death, 
carefully  hidden  and  masked  on  the  long  hillsides,  which 
would  take  staggering  toll  of  Britain's  manhood. 

"From  behind  Otago  there  in  New  Zealand,  he  came," 
began  Barry,  "as  fine  a  fella  of  thirty-three  as  ever  you 
saw.  Just  come,  because  he  heard  old  Britain  callin'. 
Down  he  drops  the  stock-whip,  away  he  shoves  the  plough, 
up  he  takes  his  little  balance  from  the  bank,  sticks  his 
chess-box  in  his  pocket,  says '  so-long '  to  his  girl,  and  treks 
across  the  world,  just  to  do  his  whack  for  the  land  that 
gave  him  and  all  his  that  went  before  him  the  key  to 
civilization,  and  how  to  be  happy  though  alive.  ...  He 
was  the  real  thing,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  I-stand-alone. 
The  other  fellas  thought  him  the  best  of  the  best.  He 
was  what  my  father  used  to  call  'a  wide  man.'  He  was 
in  and  out  of  a  fight  with  a  quirk  at  the  comer  of  his 
mouth,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I've  got  the  hang  of  this,  and 
it's  different  from  what  I  thought;  but  that  doesn't  mean 
it  hasn't  got  to  be  done,  and  done  in  style.  It's  the 
has-to-be.'  And  when  they  got  him  where  he  breathes, 
he  fished  out  the  little  ivory  pawn  and  put  it  on  a  stone 
at  his  head,  to  let  it  tell  his  fellow-countrjrmen  how  he 
looked  at  it — ^that  he  was  just  a  pawn  in  the  great  game. 
The  game  had  to  be  played,  and  won,  and  the  winner  had 
to  sacrifice  his  pawns.  He  was  one  of  the  sacrifices. 
Well,  I'd  like  a  tombstone  the  same  as  that  fella  from 
New  Zealand,  if  I  could  win  it  as  fair,  and  see  as  far." 

Stafford  raised  his  head  with  a  smile  of  admiration. 
"Like  the  andents,  like  the  Oriental  Emperors  to-day, 
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he  left  his  message.    An  Alexander,  with  not  one  world 
conquered." 

" I'm  none  so  sure  of  that,"  was  Barry's  response.  "A 
man  that  could  put  such  a  hand  on  himself  as  he  did  has 
conquered  a  world.  He  didn't  want  to  go,  but  he  weut 
as  so  many  have  gone  hereabouts.  He  wanted  to  stay, 
but  he  went  against  his  will,  and-^and  I  wish  that  the 
grub-hunters,  aiid  tuft-hunters,  and  the  blind  greedy 
majonty  in  England  could  get  hold  of  what  he  got  hold 
of.  -Then  life  'd  be  a  different  thing  in  Thamesfontein 
and  the  httle  green  islands." 

"You  were  ..teant  for  a  Savonarola  or  a  St.  Francis 
my  bold  grenadier,"  said  Stafford  with  a  friendly  nod. 

"  I  was  meant  for  anything  that  comes  my  way,  and  to 
do  everything  that  was  hard  enough." 

Stafford  waved  a  hand.  "Isn't  this  hard  enough— a 
handful  of  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  men  lost  in  a  day, 
and  nothing  done  that  you  can  put  in  an  envelope  and 
send  'to  the  old  folks  at  'ome?'" 

"Well,  that's  aU  over,  Colonel.  Byng  has  turned  the  tide 
by  tummg  the  Boer  flank.  I'm  glad  he's  got  that  much 
out  of  his  big  shindy.  It  'U  do  him  more  good  than  his 
milhons.  He  was  oozing  away  like  a  fat  old  pine-+-ee  in 
London  town.  He's  got  all  his  balsam  in  his  bonec  now. 
I  bet  he'll  get  more  out  of  this  thing  than  anybody,  more 
that's  worth  having.  He  doesn't  want  honours  or  pro- 
motion; he  wants  what  'd  make  his  wife  sorry  to  be  a 
widow;  and  he's  getting  it." 

"Let  us  hope  that  his  wife  won't  be  put  to  the  test " 
responded  Stafford  evenly. 

Barry  looked  at  him  a  little  obUquely.  "She  came 
pretty  near  it  when  we  took  Hetmeyer's  Kopje." 

"Is  he  all  right  again?"  Stafford  asked;  then  added 
quickly,  "I've  had  so  much  to  do  since  the  Hetmeyer 
business  that  I  have  not  seen  Byng." 

Barry  spoke  very  carefully  and  slowly.     "He's  over  at 
Brinkwort's  Farm  for  a  while.    He  didn't  want  to  go  to 
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the  hospital,  and  the  house  at  the  Farm  is  good  enough 
for  anybody.  Anyhow,  you  get  away  from  the  smell  of 
disinfectants  and  the  business  of  the  hospital.  It's  a 
snigger  Uttle  place  is  Brinkwort's  Farm.  There's  an  or- 
chard of  peaches  and  oranges,  and  there  are  pomegranate 
hedges,  and  plenty  of  nice  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  a 
stoep  made  for  candidates  for  Stellenbosch— «s  comfort- 
able as  the  room  of  a  Rand  director." 

"Mrs.  Byng  is  with  him.?"  asked  Stafford,  his  eyes 
turned  towards  Brinkwort's  Farm  miles  away.  He  could 
see  the  trees,  the'kameel-thom,  the  blue-gums,  the  orange 
and  peach  trees  surrounding  it,  a  clump  or  cloud  of  green 
in  the  veld. 
"No,  Mrs.  Byng's  not  with  him,"  was  the  reply. 
Stafford  stirred  uneasily,  a  frown  gathered,  his  eyes 
took  on  a  look  of  sombre  melancholy.  "Ah,"  he  said  at 
length,  "she  has  returned  to  Durban,  then?" 

"No.  She  got  a  chill  the  night  of  the  Hetmeyer  coup, 
and  she's  in  bed  at  the  hospital." 

Stafford  controlled  himself.  "Is  it  a  bad  chill?"  he 
asked  heavily.  "Is  she  dangerously  ill?"  His  voice 
seemed  to  thicken. 

"She  was;  but  she's  not  so  bad  that  a  Httle  attention 
from  a  friend  would  make  her  worse.  She  never  much 
Uked  me;  but  I  went  just  the  same,  and  took  her  some 
veld-roses." 
"You  saw  her?"  Stafford's  voice  was  very  low. 
"Yes,  for  a  minute.  She's  as  thin  as  she  once  wasn't," 
Barry  answered,  "but  twice  as  beautiful.  Her  eyes  are 
as  big  as  stars,  and  she  can  smile  still,  but  it's  a  new  one — 
a  war-smile,  I  expect.  Everything  gets  a  turn  of  its  own 
at  the  Front." 

"She  was  upset  and  anxious  about  Byng,  I  suppose?" 
Stafford  asked,  with  his  head  turned  away  from  this  faith- 
fulest  of  friends,  who  would  have  died  for  the  man  now 
sitting  on  the  stoep  of  Brinkwort's  house,  looking  into 
the  bloom  of  the  garden. 
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Mennava^  had   been  linked  so  hatefuUy  with  ^t  of 
Byng's  TOfe,  there  had  been  a  cloud  over  R^yard^Kfe 
and  that  Rudyard  and  Jasnune  we:^  not  Se  Se  aJtf 

''NaturaUy  she  was  upset,"  he  repeated.  "She  made 
Al'ttiah  go  and  nuise  Byng."  ^^ 

" Al'mah,"  repeated  Stafford  mechanicaUy.  "Al'mah  i" 
Ru^^^^^f"^  ""^^  *"  *^*  "^Sht  at  th^l  op^.^en 
rtS  AS^f^^MT  "'^  "^^  *°  *^«  staged  IS 
SVh«l  '^''-    The  world  had  widened 

Al-niah  and  Jasmine  had  been  under  the  same  roof 

stelv  iTfl  Z    ^  "f',^^  "-"^g  Jasmine's  husbL^ 
surely  hfe  was  merely  farce  and  tragedy 

fSgS!^         H«  "'^e  to  go.  but  turned  back  to  Staf- 

"  She'd  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  certain,"  he  said  "  V™. 
never  can  teU  what  a  turn  sickness  wTtkke  in^n  ^ 
she  s  lookmg  pretty  frail.  We  aU  ought  to  st^^'sw 
and  whatever  belongs  to  Byng.  No  need  to  say  that^ 
you  but  you  ve  got  a  lot  of  work  and  responsibUity  Ld 
Th^^lT  r^'P^S^^^'^  reali^  that  she'VZre  iU  t^ 
so  m  my  stupid  way."  ^j'^'s 

A^f?'^  "J,"^  ^^  ^^P^  ^  hand,  and  a  light  of  won- 

^Bit'f^'^,  "^i  comradeship  shone  in  W^  ey^" 

BeauchevalteT!    Bea«  cte«,/,«r.'"  was  all  he  said    and 

mipulave  Bany  Whalen  went  away  blinking;  f^^d^ 

«t.n  as  he  was  physicaUy .  and  a  fighter  of  ooL^S^Z 

Stafford  looked  after  him  admiringly.    "Luckv  the 
man  who  has  such  a  friend,"  he  said  ^c^d-''^^*^' 
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It  sans  rtprocket  He  could  not  betray  a  "-the  waving  of 
wings  above  hun  caught  his  eye-"he  could  not  betray 
an  aasvogel."  His  look  Mowed  the  bird  of  prey,  the 
semtOT  of  carrion  death,  as  it  flew  down  the  wind. 

He  had  absorbed  the  salt  of  tears  and  valour  He  had 
been  oiveloped  in  the  WiU  that  makes  all  wiUs  as  one 
the  will  of  a  common  purpose;  and  it  had  changed  his  at- 
btude  towards  his  troubles,  towards  his  past,  towards 
his  future. 

What  Bany  had  said  to  him,  and  especially  the  tale  of 
the  New-Zealander,  had  revealed  the  change  which  had 
^^P^  The  War  had  purged  his  mind,  cleared  his 
viaon.  When  he  left  England  he  was  immersed  in  egoism, 
submerged  by  his  own  miseries.  He  had  isolated  him- 
self m  a  lazaretto  of  self-reproach  and  resentment.  The 
universe  was  tottering  because  a  woman  had  played  him 
false.  Because  of  this  obsession  of  self,  he  was  eager  to 
be  deme  with  it  aU,  to  pay  a  price  which  he  might  have 
paid,  had  it  been  possible  to  meet  Rudyard  pistol  or  sword 
m  hand,  and  die  as  many  such  a  man  has  done,  without 
trying  to  save  his  own  life  or  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
That  he  could  not  do.  Rudyard  did  not  know  the  truth 
had  not  the  faintest  knowledge  that  Jasmine  had  been 
more  to  himself  than  an  old  and  dear  friend.  To  pay  the 
price  in  any  other  way  than  by  eliminating  himself  from 
the  equation  was  to  si.iirch  her  name,  be  the  ruin  of  a 
home,  and  destroy  all  hope  for  the  future. 

It  had  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  other  way 
than  to  disappear  honourably  through  one  of  the  hundred 
^t^  which  the  war  would  open  to  him-to  go  where 
Death  ambushed  the  reckless  or  the  brave,  and  take  the 
stroke  meant  for  him,  on  a  field  of  honour  all  too  kind  to 
himself  and  soothing  to  those  good  friends  who  would 
mourn  his  gomg,  those  who  hoped  for  him  the  now 
unattainable  things. 

In  a  spirit  of  stoic  despair  he  had  come  to  the  seat  of 
war.    He  had  mvited  Destiny  to  sweep  him  up  in  her 
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raping,  by  placing  himself  in'  the  ambit  of  her  scythe; 
but  the  sharp  reaping-hook  had  passed  him  by. 

The  ummnerable  exits  were  there  in  the  wall  of  life 
and  none  had  opened  to  him;  but  since  the  evening  whe.^ 
he  saw  Jasnune  at  the  railway  station,  there  had  teen  m 
opemng  of  doors  in  his  soul  hitherto  hidden.     W,^ 

tJe^ontT  ^Ti"^^  °'  '  "^  world-not'^Ske 
tne  one  he  had  hved  m,  not  so  green,  so  various  or 
tumultuous,  but  it  had  the  lure  of  tilTf^,  ^^°^ 
or  somnolent,  which  summons  the  burdS'h"e.  or^e 

Looking  after  Barty  Whalen's  retreating  figure  he  saw 
this  new.  grave  world  opening  out  before  iSn;    ^d 

that_^e  should  visit  Jasmine  at  the  hosjrital   ^ 

J^h"^^^-  ?\«^«1  Barry's  words:  '•She's  as 
thtn  as  she  once  wasn't,  but  twice  as  beautiful.  Her  eyes 
oreas  btg  as  stars,  and  she  can  smiU  still,  bJtit's  a  ZwZ 

^t^FrZr      '"^-    '^^^'■"'^  ''"  "  '«"•  "^^'^  o^ 

inS"'l  "^^  "  ^^-  "«  ^^  «^t  ^  suffered 
in  mind  also.    To  go  to  her?    Was  that  his  duty?    Was 

ortl^-     °^<^"^»>-t«youtforit.eithertpitT- 

In  love?  Slowly  a  warm  flood  of  feeling  passed  through 
him.  It  was  dimly  borne  in  on  him,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
hospital  m  the  distance,  that  this  thing  called  W,  wh^S 
seiz^  upon  our  imiermost  selves,  which  takes  up  reddence 
in  the  inner  sanctuary,  may  not  be  dislodged.  It  stays 
EvJlS  '^^,^}^^  «>«««.  'Signing  ta  the  gS 
Even  betrayal  injury,  tyramiy.  do  not  drive  it  forth.  It 
contanues.  No  longer  is  the  curtain  dmwn  aside  for 
tL^  ;  r  fF^'  "^  ^°'  ^""^tion.  but  It  remains  untU 
d^sid'LJTvS"  ''"  "  *'^  ^"'^'^'  ^^  '""^  ^^  - 
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For  Stafford  the  cwtain  was  drawn  before  the  shrine- 
but  love  was  behind  the  curtain  still. 

He  would  not  go  to  her  as  Barry  had  asked.  There  in 
Bnnkwort's  house  in  the  covert  of  peaches  and  pome- 
granates was  the  man  and  the  only  man  who  should  who 
must,  bnng  new  bloom  to  her  cheek.  Her  suffering  would 
<»rry  her  to  Rudyard  at  the  last,  unless  it  might  be 
Oiat  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  taken  Adrian  FeUowes' 
Ufe.    If  either  had  done  that,  there  could  be  no  reunion 

He  did  not  know  what  Al'mah  had  told  Jasmine,  the 
thins;  which  had  cleared  Jasmine's  vision,  and  made  pos- 
able  a  path  which  should  lead  from  the  hospital  to  the 
house  among  the  orchard-trees  at  Brinkwort's  Farm. 

No,  he  would  not,  could  not  go  to  Jasmine— unless,  it 
might  be,  she  was  dying.  A  sudden,  sharp  anxiety  pos- 
sessed hun.  If,  as  Barry  Whalen  suggested,  one  of  those 
ugly  turns  should  come,  which  illnesses  take  in  camp 
Md  she  diould  die  without  a  friend  near  her,  without 
Rudyard  by  her  side!  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
towards  the  hospital. 

His  inquiries  at  the  hospital  relieved  his  mind  "If 
there  is  no  turn  for  the  worse,  no  complications,  she 
will  go  on  all  right,  and  will  be  convalescent  in  a  few 
days,     the  medicine-man  had  said. 

He  gave  instructions  for  a  message  to  be  sent  to  him 
^  there  was  any  change  for  the  worse.  His  first  impulse, 
to  teU  them  not  to  let  her  know  he  had  inquired  he  set 
aside.  TTiere  must  not  be  subterfuge  or  seo^cy  any 
longer.    Let  Destiny  1    :e  her  course. 

As  he  left  the  hospital,  he  heard  a  wounded  Boer 
pnsoiier  say  to  a  Tommy  who  had  fought  with  him  on 
oppc^te  ades  in  the  same  engagement,  "Alles  ml  recht 
kom!      All  will  come  right,  was  the  English  of  it. 

Out  of  the  agony  of  conffict  would  all  come  right— for 
Boer  for  Briton,  for  Rudyard.  for  Jasmine,  for  himself, 
for  Alrnah?  ' 
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7tt^  ^'  c^'"'^-    ^  ^  '«tter  he  touched  had 

w«  ^Tf  °i  ^^-    ^«  '«'''««  °n  the  envelope 
was  m  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Tynemouth. 

fro„!i„    2^V*I?^  ^"^  °P^'^8  't,  because  of  the 

K«hI^k^  -"^t  '^  *'«'  '""^'^'i  of  th«  woman 
who  had  been  his  faithful  friend  over  so  many  years     At 

hLfS^^u"^^  *  "?°"*  '^f°"''  Tynemouth  had 'been 
anded  by  duapnel,  and  had  been  sent  to   Durban. 

J™  t''"  '^''^"^  he  had  written  there  had  come  no 
answer  unt.1  now;   ^d  he  felt  that   this  reply  would 

itri-^L^f^*  ^^'"'  ^  ""^^  ^8^^  *e  future 
restraint  and  tnal  and  responsibility  which  would  be  put 
upon  the  wife,  who  was  so  much  of  the  irresponsible  worid. 
a^^lTw  "'°™ent,  however,  he  muttered  a  reproach 
agmnst  his  own  darkness  of  spirit  and  his  lack  of  faith 
in  her  womanhness,  and  opened  the  envelope. 

It  was  not  the  letter  he  had  imagined  and  feared  It 
began  by  thanking  him  for  his  own  letter,  and  th^  it 
plunged  uito  the  heart  of  her  trouble: 

".  .  .  .  Tynie  is  bUnd.  He  will  never  see  again.  But  his  face 
r,^  Poor  old  Tynie,  who  would  have  thought  that  the  world 
— oia  youf  It  IS  just  giving  up  one's  self  to  the  Inevitable  I 
I^ororol''",^""^  up  ourselves  to  (^'^^^^.SSkng 
^IS^f  l,r^  ""f""*  ""*  P™fi'  «"1  pride,  neWr  beiJ 
content,  pushmg  on  and  on Ian,  I'm  not  eoine  to  oudToS 

Z  n?".L  '  •"  '*°"*  '^"'  "">  Climbers.    There's^ t^  ^h  rf 
he  cumbers  in  us  ail-not  social  cUmbing,  I  mean,  b^t  ™ntine 

milh/fi,-  S^  •  ''  "'  Tynie— he's  lying  there  so  peaceful— you 
woria  where  he  had  never  been.  He's  set  free  in  a  world  of  lieht 
o?^s  «;«  he'"/'  "■  k"  ''':1  «-«d  to  be  a  hund«d  witSthl  ^gh 
to  X^  'l  .„  fw  """^  ^°^  *'^*  *"«''  «  ™rf<J  ""t  belongs 
^  ^ir:li°7  *'^'  '"<''  'V^^unds  so  great  and  yet  so  friendl?^ 
^E^^Z  1  *«.'^'«<>  by  which  we  call  the  First  One  in  our  lanl 
pjage  and  our  rehgion-and  that  world  is  inside  ourselves. . .  TySe 
«  always  thinking  of  other  people  now,  wondering  what  ihey^ 
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dotal  ind**!,  they  are  doing  it.  He  wm  talking  about  you  •  UttUi 
J^  .go.  and  »  «imiringly.    It  brought  the  t-uTuTSy  Z? 

^SVS!^J°^'"^  of  off«,ce--U  that  the  phr^H  Sn"^ 
•tit  wWK«twindngi  and  lam  glad.  It  never  wa.  a  thiaTrf  ta. 
portwioe  to  you,  for  I  am  not  important,  and  there  wa.  noWdriit  of 

Iw«  me«^to  play  a  little  part  in  your  big  life.  I  Uk^  to  ttok  it 
wu»  Sometimes  a  bright  day  gets  a  little  more  interest  fronithe 
^tt  1  •  'T"."  ^'•'  «'°''  °' "  butterfly',  wings.  I'm  nTwre 
wmg.  are  not  the  way  Nature  ha.  of  fastening  the  »ul  to  the  mil' 
^'tfh^areLr''""^*"'^"'''^"'''^'-'""'^^^'^. 

■"AU  summer  long  there  wa.  one  Bttle  butterfly 

Flymg  ahead  of  me,  ' 

Wmgs  red  and  yeUow,  a  pretty  Uttle  feUow. 

Flymg  ahead  of  me. 
One  little  butterfly,  one  Bttle  butterfly. 

What  can  his  message  be?— 
All  munmer  long,  there  wa.  one  little  butteiflv 

Flymg  ahead  of  me." 

rf  thL2If^i!*t'°  *'"h'u'^*  poet  meant  the  butterfly  to  mean  the  joy 
rf  things  the  hope  of  things,  the  love  of  things  flyfag  ahead  to  draw 
ujon  and  on  mto  the  «inlight  and  up  the  ste^.  ^^hTJ^ 

mlw  ',r~l"^  ^  K^"*  '  '""**^y  in  your  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment! perhaps  the  msignificant  means  of  making  you  see  the  ntar 
tiung  to  do  and  by  doing  it  get  a  step  on  towarfJ  thenar  ^ 

^l^whrrA'Si"^  "^  ""  ^"  "r*^-  Ah.  what  ambS 
you  had  when  I  first  knew  you  on  the  Zambesi,  when  the  old^ 
umbrella,  but  for  you,  would  have  carried  me  over^nto  tte  mS 
and  the  thunder!  WeU,  you  have  lost  that  ambition  I  k^ 
why  you  came  out  here.     No  one  ever  told  me.    The  thing  b^d 

m1  1 1  "  ''°"  ^f^:  ^^  "*  P'»"«'  than  words.  ThTS 
time  I  saw  you  m  London— do  you  remember  when  it  was?    It 

T  '^*  &""^^"'^y'«^  »y°8  drove  KroolStT^k  L^^h 
the  sjambot  WeU,  that  last  time,  when  I  met  you  in  toe  Si 
as  we  were  both  leaving  a  house  of  trouble,  I  felt  toe  taito     D^ 

I  felt  the  truth  then  more.    I  often  wondered  how  I  couldev^o 

you  m  the  old  days.    That  was  an  ambition  rf  mhS     BtTl  tod 

no  bram^no  brains  like  Jasmine's  and  many  anoXr  w<»l   ^ 
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l^  ^"  •^'*  ^  1?,  •"ytWng.  But  now  Hed  M I  never  (elt  toy. 
thmg  Wore  m  my  life.  I  feci  that  my  time  ««1  my  cl»nce  h.4 
^Zh  ,  I  ^^'  "■  PTP^^'  "ke  Miri«m,^r  w«  it  Debo«h?- 
"  tto^tL^SS  "  "^  ""^  «.  you  walk  on  tl^ 

AlUh!"Jd  I  S„'''/'i!ir  '^^'  T**"  '*°  *"*  '™''''  "»'  *°^<»  be  left  to 
h^  «nd  I  don  t  believe  that  you  can  take  the  rein,  out  of  Allah'i 

nTJ  C^  '??  y.°"  ''°  "•  °'  ""'«.  "  you  insirt,  for  a  wilful  child 
^er^l^l'  *.*"'  '«!^»-'^'hout  getting  smashed  up  at  a  .Cp 
comer  that  you  liaven  t  learnt  to  turn.  Ian.  there',  work  for  yoaZ 
do.  Even  Tyn.e  thinks  that  he  can  do  some  work  stm.  hH^m 
he  can  as  he  never  did  before;  and  he  talks  of  you  as  a  man  who  an 
doanythmg  rf  you  mil.  He  say,  that  if  EngLd  wan^  fstr^ 
man  before  the  war  she  will  want  a  stronger  ™„  afterward,  to  S^ 
Z,  ^tS!J?' ""?  P"'  """^  ^  '°«'"'er  again.  He  says  that  Xr  we 
wm.  .^strucfon  in  South  Africa  wiU  be  a  work  as  Wg  asW^ev'r 
?Z^,  \^'  '^,"*'  "  "  *°"'<1  ^-  'down  will  go  the  whole 
Impenal  diow  '-that's  Tynie's  phrase.  And  he  sayTwhy  rfioj^dn'? 
taEn^wr-v'  "?^  shouldn^t  you  be  the  man  wh^'JlS^gSl?^ 
^o^^  r  '°^^-  *"?.'">' '°  England's  isoUtion,  Ther  foT^ 
ejgn  problem.-.I'm  quotmg  Tynie-which  meant  that  the  other  m- 

key,  that  to  the  future  of  this  Empire?  You  got  Eurooean  oean 
^  tSw '^■C'  "™  ^^P^Wem  fa  how  to  ^  tto^p^ 
.^»  ?•..  ^^  ">™  "^  ■">'  ">«■  His  command  of  English 
abetter  than  nune  but  neither  of  us  would  make  a  go^  pS^to 
•ecretwy,  if  we  had  to  write  letters  with  words  of  over  two  svSb^ 
rve  told  you  what  Tynie  says,  but  he  doesn't  iTw  aT  aU^^^t^ 
know;  he  do«n'  see  the  danger  I  see;  doesn't  realize  thl^ 
thmg  m  your  bram,  the  sad  thing  weighing  down  your  hearth 

let^'Slf  '^  "  °°  "y"?™.  heart,  and  I  want  it  lifted  away.  Your 
m!!?n^  ^^1  °°^  Tl"  "  "^^y-  That  word  is  Finis.  I  say!" 
tnis  war.  Is  not  that  enough  to  prove  that  you  have  a  lone  wav 
to  go  yet.  and  that  you  have  to  'make  good'  the  veld  a^  ™  trek 
3™,?.?  r?  °°'  """■'^  ^  "  '^"™«-  I'  would  spoa  a  grelt  life  i 
7^i^        memory^vcn  mine.  Ian.     I  must  speakthe  tmth 

Ito^t  L  »  iT  ^n  ""f  ?""■•  '°  **  "■«  "«  ™«  y^^'^  «'  heart 
Do  not  be  a  Lassie.  ItistoosmaU.  If  one  must  be  a  slave,  then 
Lt»i.^  M  ^"fh-ng  greater  than  one's  self,  highei-toweringl^ 
unattainably  higher.     Believe  me,  neither  the  girl  you  love^Siv 

ZTJh"  r"'  ^'°*'*'"=^  '°  '"'''^  '"  slavery  fteL^e^  Sd  fe 
mmd^and  hopes  of  a  man  who  can  do  big  things-S  any  .^ 
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"Ian,  Tynie  and  I  have  our  trials,  but  we  are  going  to  live  them 
down.  At  first  Tynie  wanted  to  die,  but  he  soon  said  he  would  see 
It  through-bhnd  at  forty.  You  have  had  your  trials,  you  have 
Vbsm  still!  but  every  gift  of  man  is  yours,  and  every  opportunity. 
Will  you  not  hve  it  aU  out  to  the  end?  Allah  knows  the  exit  He 
wants  for  us,  and  He  must  resent  our  breaking  a  way  out  of  the 
prison  of  our  own  making. 

"You've  no  idea  how  this  life  of  work  with  Jasmine  has  brought 
thmgs  home  to  me-and  to  Jasmine  too.  When  I  see  the  multitude 
of  broken  and  maimed  victims  of  war,  well,  I  feel  Uke  Jeremiah;  but 
I  feel  sad  too  that  these  poor  fellows  and  those  they  love  must  suJfer 
in  order  to  teach  us  our  lesson— us  and  England.  Dear  old  friend 
peat  man,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  verse  Tynie  read  to  me  last  night— 
oh,  how  strange  that  seems!  Yet  it  was  so  in  a  sense,  he  did  read  to 
me.  T^nie  made  me  say  the  words  from  the  book,  but  he  read  into 
them  aU  that  they  were,  he  that  never  drew  a  literary  breath.  It 
was  a  poem  Jasmine  quoted  to  him  a  fortnight  ago— Browning's 
Orammanan,  and  he  stopped  me  at  these  woids: 

'"Thither  our  path  lies;   wind  we  up  the  heights: 
Wait  ye  the  warning? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's; 
He's  for  the  morning.' 


"Tynie  stopped  me  there,  and  said,  'That's  Stafford 
Alpine  fellow!' . . ." 


He's  the 


A  few  sentences  more  and  then  the  letter  ended  on  a 
note  of  courage,  soHcitude  and  friendship.  And  at  the 
very  last  she  said: 

"It  isn't  always  easy  to  find  the  key  to  things,  but  you  wiU  find 
It,  not  because  you  are  so  clever,  but  because  at  heart  you  are  so 
good.  .  .  We  both  send  our  love,  and  don't  forget  that  England 
hasn  t  had  a  tenth  of  her  share  of  Ian  Stafford " 

Then  there  followed  a  postscript  which  ran: 

"}u  "!™S  V,*!'  *°  ^5"  '  ™^°  "y  =^'P  """es  home,'  I'd  have  this 
or  that.  Wei!,  here  is  the  ship— mine  and  Jasmine's,  and  it  has 
come  Home  for  me,  and  for  Jasmine,  too,  I  hope." 

Stafford  looked  out  over  the  vdd.    He  saw  the  light 
of  the  sun,  the  joy  of  summer,  the  flowers,  the  buoyant 
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hms,  whCTe  aU  the  guns  were  sUent  now;  he  saw  a  bles- 
bok  m  the  (hstance  leaping  to  join  its  feUows  of  a  herd 
whi<±  had  steayed  across  the  fields  of  war;  he  felt  that  stir 
of  vibrant  hfe  m  the  air  which  only  the  new  lands  know 
and  he  raised  his  head  with  the  Hght  of  resolve  growing 
in  his  eyes.  •* 

"Don't  forget  that  England  hasn't  had  a  tenth  of  her 
share  of  Ian  Stafford,"  AUce  Tynemouth  had  said. 

Looking  round,  he  saw  men  whose  sufferings  were  no 
doubt  as  great  as  his  own  or  greater;  but  they  were  living 
on  fw  others  sakes.    Despair  r»treated  before  a  woman's 

USlght.  ""«^  a 

"The  Alpine  fellow"  wanted  to  live  now. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER   XXXV 

AT  BRINKWORT's  FARM 

WHAT  are  you  doing  here,  Krool?"  The  face  of  the 
half-caste  Iiad  grown  more  furtive  than  it  was  in 
the  London  days,  and  as  he  looked  at  Stafford  now,  it 
had  a  malignant  expression  which  showed  through  the 
mask  of  his  outward  self-control. 

"I  am  prisoner,"  Krool  answered  thickly. 

"When— where?"  Stafford  inquired,  his  eye  holding 
the  other's.  ^ 

"At  Hetmeyer's  Kopje." 

"But  what  are  you— a  priscmer— doing  here  at  Brink- 
vrort's  Farm?" 

"I  was  hurt.  They  take  me  hospital,  but  the  Baas, 
he  send  for  me." 

"They  let  you  come  without  a  guard?" 

"  No-not.  They  are  outside  "—Krool  jerked  a  finger 
towards  the  rear  of  the  house— "with  the  biltong  and  the 
dc^." 

"You  are  a  liar,  Krool.  There  may  be  biltong,  but 
there  is  no  dop." 

"What  matters!"  Krool's  face  had  a  leer.  He  looked 
mipudently  at  Stafford,  and  Stafford  read  the  meaning 
behind  the  unveiled  insolence:  Krool  knew  what  no  one 
else  but  Jasmine  and  himsei  knew  with  absolute  certainty. 
Krool  was  in  his  own  country,  more  than  half  a  savage, 
with  the  lust  of  war  in  his  blood,  with  memories  of  a  day 
m  Park  Lane  when  the  sjambok  had  done  its  ugly  work, 
and  Ian  Stafford  had,  as  Krool  beheved,  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Baas. 
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It  might  be  that  this  dark  spirit,  this  Nibelimg  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  House  of  Byng,  would  even  yet,  when  the 
way  was  open  to  a  reconstructed  life  for  Jasmine  and 
Rudyard,  bring  catastrophe. 

The  thought  sickened  him,  and  then  black  anger  took 
possession  of  him.  The  look  he  cast  on  the  bent  figure 
before  him  in  the  threadbare  frock-coat  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  back  of  some  dead  Boer,  with  the  corded 
breeches  stuck  in  boots  too  large  for  him,  and  the  khaki 
hat  which  some  vanished  Tommy  would  never  wear 
again,  was  resolute  and  vengeful. 

Krool  must  not  stay  at  Brinkwort's  Farni.    He  must 
be  removed.    If  the  Caliban  told  Rudyard  what  he  knew 
there  could  be  but  one  end  to  it  all;  and  Jasmine's  life,' 
if  not  ruined,  must  ever  be,  even  at  the  best,  Kved  under 
the  cover  of  magnanimity  and  compassion.    That  would 
break  her  spirit,  would  take  from  her  the  radiance  of 
temperament  which  alone  could  make  life  tolerable  to 
her  or  to  ethers  who  might  Hve  with  her  under  the  same 
roof.    Anxiety  possessed  him,  and  he  swiftly  devised 
means  to  be  rid  of  Krool  before  harm  could  be  done.    He 
was  certain  harm  was  meant— there  was  a  look  of  semi- 
insanity  in  Krool's  eyes.    Krool  must  be  put  out  of  tlie 
way  before  he  could  speak  with  the  Baas.  ...  But  how? 
With  a  great  effort  Stafford  controlled  himself.    Krool 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  must  be  sent  back  to  the 
prisoners'  quarters  and  kept  there.    He  must  not  see 
Byng   now.    In   a   few   more  hours  the  army  would 
move  on,  leaving  the  prisoners  behind,  and  Rudyard 
would  presently  move  on  with  the  army.     This  was 
Byng's  last  day  at  Brinkwort's  Farm,  to  which  he  him- 
self had  come  to-day  lest  Rudyard  should  take  note  of 
his  neglect,  and  their  feUow-officers  should  remark  that 
the  old  friendship  had  grown  cold,  and  perhaps  begin  to 
guess  at  the  reason  why. 

"You  say  the  Baas  sent  for  you?"  he  asked  presently. 
"Yes." 
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"To  sjambok  you  again?" 

Kroo!  made  a  gesture  of  contempt.  "I  save  the  Baas 
at  Hetmeyer's  Kopje.    I  kill  Ket  Graaf  to  do  it." 

There  was  a  look  of  assurance  in  the  eyes  of  the  mon- 
grel, which  sent  a  wave  of  coldness  through  Stafford's 
veins  and  gave  him  fresh  anxiety. 

He  was  in  despair.  He  knew  Byng's  great,  generous 
nature,  and  he  dreaded  the  inconsistency  which  such  men 
show— forgiving  arid  forgetting  when  the  iron  penalty 
should  continue  and  the  chains  of  punishment  remain. 

He  determined  to  know  the  worst.  "Traitor  all 
round!"  he  said  presently  with  contempt.  "You  saved 
the  Baas  by  killing  Het  Graaf— have  you  told  *e  Baas 
that?  Has  any  one  told  the  Baas  that?  The  sjambok 
is  the  Baas'  cure  for  the  traitor,  and  sometimes  it  kills 
to  cure.  Do  you  think  that  the  Baas  would  want  his 
life  through  the  killing  of  Ket  Graaf  by  his  friend  Krool, 
the  slim  one  from  the  slime?" 

As  a  sudden  tempest  twists  and  bends  a  tree,  contorts 
it,  bows  its  branches  to  the  dust,  transforms  it  from  a 
thing  of  beauty  to  a  hag  of  Walpurgis,  so  Stafford's  words 
transformed  Krool.  A  passion  of  rage  possessed  him. 
He  looked  like  one  of  the  creatures  that  waited  on  Wotan 
in  the  nether  places.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  at  first 
could  not.  His  body  bent  forward,  and  his  fingers  spread 
out  in  a  spasm  of  hatred,  then  clinched  with  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer  on  his  knees,  and  again  opened  and  shut  in 
a  gesture  of  loathsome  cm  Jty. 

At  length  he  spoke,  and  Stafford  listened  intently,  for 
now  Caliban  was  off  his  guard,  and  he  knew  the  worst 
that  was  meant. 

"Ah,  you  speak  of  traitor — ^you!  The  sjambok  for  the 
traitor,  eh?  Thesjambok— fifty  strokes,  a  hunderd.-itrokes 
— «  t'ousand!  Krool— Krool  is  a  traitor,  and  the  sjam- 
bok for  him.  What  did  he  do?  What  did  Krool  do? 
He  help  Oom  Paul  against  the  Rooinek— against  the  Phil- 
istine. He  help  the  chosen  against  the  children  of  Hell. 
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What  did  Krool  do?  He  tell  Oom  Paul  how  the  thieves 
would  to  come  m  the  night  to  sold  him  like  sheep  to  a 
butcher  how  the  t  ousand  wolves  would  swarm  upon  the 
sheepfold  and  there  would  be  no  homes  for  the  voortrek- 
ker  and  lus  vrouw,  how  the  Outlander  would  sit  on  our 
stoeps  and  pick  the  peaches  from  our  gardens.  And  he 
teu  hun  other  things  good  for  him  to  hear." 

Stafford  was  conscious  of  the  smell  of  orchard  blossoms 
blown  through  the  open  window,  of  the  odour  of  the  pome- 
granace  m  the  hedge;  but  his  eyes  were  fascinated  by  the 
cnmchmg  passion  of  the  figure  before  him  and  the  dis- 
sonance of  the  low,  unhuman  voice.  There  was  no  pause 
m  the  broken,  turgid  torrent,  which  was  like  a  muddy 
flood  pounng  over  the  boulders  of  a  rapid. 

"Who  the  traitor  is?    Is  it  the  man  that  tries  to  save 
his  homeland  from  the  wolf  and  the  worm?     I  kill  Het 
Graaf  to  save  the  Baas.    The  Baas  an'  I,  we  understand 
—on  the  Limpopo  we  make  the  unie.    He  is  the  Baas,  and 
I  am  his  slave.    AU  else  nothing  is.    I  kill  all  the  people 
of  the  Baas  country,  but  I  die  for  the  Baas.    The  Baas 
faU  me  if  he  will  it.    So  it  was  set  down  in  the  bond  oa 
the  Limpopo.    If  the  Baas  strike,  he  strike;  if  he  kill  he* 
taU.    It  IS  m  the  bond,  it  is  set  down.    AU  else  go     Ket 
Gt^,  he  go      Oom  Paid,  he  go.     Joubert,  Cimje. 
Botha,  they  aU  go,  if  the  Baas  speak.    It  is  written  so. 
On  the  Limpopo  it  is  written.    All  must  go,  if  the  Baas 
speak--one,  two,  three,  a   fousand.    Else  the  bond  is 
water,  and  the  spirits  come  in  the  night,  and  take  you  to 
the  miUion  years  of  torment.    It  is  nothing  to  difr-pah! 
But  only  the  Baas  is  kill  me.     It  is  written  so.    Only  the 
Baas   can   hurt   me.     Not  you,  nor  all  the  verdomde 
Roaneks  out  there  "-he  pointed  to  the  vast  camp  out 
on  the  veld—  nor  the  Baas'  vrouw.    Do  I  not  know  aU 
about  the  Baas' vrouw!     She  cannot  hurt  me .     "    He 
spat  on  the  ground.     "Who  is  the  traitor?    Is  it  Krool? 
Did  Krool  steal  from   the  Baas?     Krool  is  the  Baas' 
slave;  it  is  only  the  friend  of  the  Baas  that  steal  from 
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him — only  him  is  traitor.  I  kill  Het  Graaf  to  save  the 
Baas.  No  one  kills  you  to  save  the  Baas  I'  I  saw  you  with 
your  arms  round  the  Baas'  vrouw.  So  I  go  tell  the  Baas 
all.    K  he  kill  me— it  is  th:^  Baas.    It  is  written." 

He  spat  on  the  ground  again,  and  his  eyes  grown  red 
with  his  pa.ssion  glowered  on  Stafford  like  these  of  some 
animal  of  the  jimgle. 

Stafford's  face  was  white,  and  every  nerve  in  his  body 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  wrenched  by  the  hand  of  torture. 
What  right  had  he  to  resent  this  abominable  tirade,  this 
loathsome  charge  by  such  a  beast?  Yet  he  would 
have  shot  where  he  stood  the  fellow  who  had  spoken  so 
of  "the  Baas'  vrouw,"  if  it  had  not  come  to  him  with 
sudden  conviction  that  the  end  was  not  to  be  this  way. 
Ever  since  he  had  read  Alice  Tynemouth's  letter  a  new 
spirit  had  been  working  in  him.  He  must  do  nothing 
rash.  There  was  enough  stain  on  his  hands  now  without 
the  added  stain  of  blood.  But  he  must  act;  he  must 
prevent  Krool  from  telling  the  Baas.  Yonder  at  the  hos- 
pital was  Jasmine,  and  she  and  her  man  must  come 
together  here  in  this  peaceful  covert  before  Rudyard 
went  forward  with  the  army.    It  must  be  so. 

■Two  sentries  were  beyond  the  doorway.  He  stepped 
quickly  to  the  stoep  and  summoned  them.  They  came. 
Krool  watched  with  eyes  that,  at  first,  did  not  understand. 

Stafford  gave  an  order.  "Take  the  prisoner  to  the 
guard.  They  will  at  once  march  him  back  to  the  pris- 
oners' camp." 

Now  Krool  understood,  and  he  made  as  if  to  spring  on 
Stafford,  but  a  pistol  suddenly  faced  him,  and  he  knew  well 
that  what  Stafford  would  not  do  in  cold  blood,  he  would 
do  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  and  as  a  soldier  before  these 
Rooinek  privates.    He  stood  still;  he  made  no  resistance. 

But  suddenly  his  voice  rang  out  in  a  guttural  cry — 
"Baas!" 

In  an  instant  a  hand  was  clapped  on  his  mouth,  and  his 
own  dirty  neckcloth  provided  a  gag. 
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The  storm  was  over.  The  native  blood  in  him  acknowl- 
edged the  logic  of  superior  force,  and  he  walked  out  quietly 
between  the  sentries.  Stafford's  move  was  regular  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  He  was  justified  in  disposing 
of  a  dangerous  and  recalcitrant  prisoner.  He  could  find  a 
sufiSdent  explanation  if  he  was  challenged. 

As  he  turned  round  from  the  doorway  through  which 
Krool  had  disappeared,  he  saw  Al'mah,  who  had  entered 
from  another  room  during  the  incident. 

A  light  came  to  Stafford's  face.  They  two  derelicts 
of  life  had  much  in  common — the  communion  of  sinners 
who  had  been  so  much  sinned  against. 

"I  heard  his  last  words  about  you  and— her,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 
"Where  is  Byng?"  he  asked  anxiously. 
"In  the  kloof  near  by.    He  will  be  back  nresentlv  " 
"Thank  God!"  '■ 

Al'mah's  face  was  anxious.    "I  don't  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  to  him,  or  why  you  have  come,"  she  said, 
but — " 

"1  have  come  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery." 
"I  understand.    I  want  to  say  some  things  to  you. 
You  should  kn^  w  them  before  you  see  him.    There  is  the 
matter  of  Adrian  Fellowes." 

"What  about  Adrian  Fellowes?"  Stafford  asked  evenly, 
yet  he  felt  his  heart  give  a  bound  and  his  brain  throb. 

Does  it  matter  to  you  no w  ?    At  the  inquest  you  were 
— concerned." 

"I  am  more  concerned  now,"  he  rejoined  huskily. 
He  suddenly  held  out  a  hand  to  her  with  a  smile  of  rare 
friendliness.  There  came  over  him  again  the  feeling  he 
had  at  the  hospital  when  they  talked  together  last,  that 
whatever  might  come  of  all  the  tragedy  and  sorrow  around 
them  they  two  must  face  irretrievable  loss. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  as  she  took  his  out- 
stretched hand  she  said,  "Yes,  I  will  take  it  while  I  can." 
Her  eyes  went  stowly  round  the  room  as  though  looking 
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for  somethinf-some  point  where  they  might  rest  and 

gather  courage  raaybe,  then  they  steadied  to  his  firmly 

You  knew  Adnan  PeUowes  did  not  die  a  natural 

death— I  saw  that  at  the  inquest."  ""lurai 

];yes.  I  knew." 

"It  was  a  poisoned  needle." 

"I  know.    I  found  the  needle." 

"Ah!  I  threw  it  down  afterwards.    I  foi^t  about  it." 

Slowly  the  colour  left  Stafforf's  face,  as  the  licht  of 
revelatiem  broke  in  upon  his  brain.  Why  had  he  never 
susperted  her?  His  brain  was  buzzing  with  sounds  which 
came  from  umer  voices-voices  of  old  thoughts  and  im- 
agmmgs  hke  httle  beings  in  a  dark  forest  hovering  on  the 
mard,  of  the  discoverer  She  was  speaking,  but  her  voice 
seoned  to  come  through  a  clouded  medium  from  a  great 
distance  to  him.  ^ 

Her  voice  trailed  away  into  nothing,  then  rose  again 
^^I\  \f  "°t  ^'ny-  Perhaps  you  wonder^ 
tnat.    But  no,  I  do  not  hate  myself  for  it— only  for  all  tbat 

^  ^™  •  ^.'^  ^^' "  i>^^  *°  p^y-  ^  "^y  °™ 

vray l-housands  of  women  die  who  are  killed  by  hands 

that  carry  no  weapon.    They  die  of  misery  and  shame 
and  regret. ...  This  one  man  died  becauto       " 

He  did  not  hear,  or  if  he  heard  he  did  not  reaUze  what 
die  was  saying  now.    One  thought  was  ringing  through 

^tZlT'.'^!!fP^«-    ThegulfofhorriM^sus^S 
betweai  Rudyard  and  Jasmine  was  closed.    So  lone  as  it 

fT^  '/S  !°"e^,  t*'«re  was  between  them  the  account- 
Sfi^  Adnan  Fellowes-  death,  they  might  have  come 
together  but  there  would  always  have  been  a  black 
shadow  between-the  shadow  that  hangs  over  the  scaffold 
^^^They  should  know  the  truth,"  he  said  almost  peremp- 
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"They  both  know, 


s  rejoined  cabnly.    "I  told  him 
On  the  day  I  saw  you  at  the  hospital,  I 


this  evening, 
told  her.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said: 

bhe  must  come  here  before  he  joins  his  regiment." 
_     I  saw  her  last  night  at  the  hospital."  Al'mah  answered. 

bhe  was  better.  She  was  preparing  to  go  to  Durban. 
I  did  not  ask  her  if  she  was  coming,  but  I  was  sure 
she  was  not.  So,  just  now,  before  you  came,  I  sent  a 
message  to  her.  It  will  bring  her.  .  .  .  It  does  not  matter 
what  a  woman  like  me  does." 

"What  did  you  say  to  her.'" 

•*irP*^i,!"  y;?l*  wish  to  see  him  before  the  end,  come 
quickly.'    She  will  think  he  is  dying." 

"If  she  resents  the  subterfuge?" 

"Risks  must  be  taken.  If  he  goes  without  their  meet- 
mg-who  can  teU!  Now  is  the  time-now.  I  want 
to  see  It.    It  must  he." 

He  reached  out  both  hands  and  took  hers,  while  she 
grew  pale.    Her  eyes  had  a  strange  childishly  frightened 

''You  are  a  good  woman,  Al'mah,"  he  said. 

A  quivering,  ironical  laugh  burst  from  her  lips.  Then 
suddenly,  her  eyes  were  suffused. 

"The  world  would  call  it  the  New  Goodness  then  " 
she  rephed  in  a  voice  which  told  how  deep  was  the  weU  of 
misery  m  her  being. 

"It  is  as  old  as  Allah,"  he  replied. 

'■u  ^.T^^'i.^rP^^"  *®  responded,  then  added 
quickly,  "Hush!    He  is  coming." 

An  instant  afterwards  she  was  outside  among  the  peach- 
ta^,  and  Rudyard  and  Stafford  faced  each  other  in 
the  room  she  had  just  left. 

As  Al'mah  stood  looking  into  the  quivering  light  upon 
the  veld,  her  fingers  thrust  among  the  blossoms  of  a  tree 
which  bent  over  her,  she  hea-^  horses'  hoofs,  and  presenUy 
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tho*  came  round  the  comer  of  the  house  two  mounted 
sddiers  who  had  brought  Krool  to  Brinkwort's  Farm 
meir  prisoner  was  secured  to  a  stirrup-leather,  and  the 
neckcloth  was  still  binding  his  mouth. 

As  they  passed,  Krool  turned  towards  the  house,  eyes 
showing  like  flames  under  the  khaki  trooper's  hat,  which 
added  fresh  mcongruity  to  the  frock-coat  and  the  huec 
top-boots.  * 

The  guard  were  now  returning  to  their  post  at  the  door- 
way. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked,  with  a  gesture 
towards  the  departing  Krool. 

''A  bit  o-  Up  to  Colonel  Stafford,  ma'am,"  answered  one 
of  the  guard.  '  He's  got  a  tongue  like  a  tanner's  vat, 
that  goozer.     Wants  a  lump   o'  lead  in  'is   baskit  'e 


E  done  a  good  turn  at  Hetmeyer's  Kopje,"  added  the 
Second.  If  It  hadn't  been  for  'im  the  S.  A.'s  would  have 
had  a  new  Colonel"— he  jerked  his  head  towards  the 
house,  from  which  came  the  munnur  of  men's  voices 
talkmg  earnestly. 

"Whatever  'e  done  it  for,  it  was  slim,  you  can  stake  a 
bdy  lot  on  that,  ma'am,"  interjected  the  First.  "He's 
the  bottom  o'  the  sink,  this  half-caste  Boojer  is." 

"The  S&xmd  continued:   "If  I  'ad  my  way  'e'd  be  put 
m  front  at  the  next  push-up,  just  where  the  mausers  of 
lus  pals  would  get  'im.     'E's  done  a  lot  o'  bitin'  in  'is 
time— let  'im  bite  the  dust  now,  I  sez.    I'm  fair  sick 
of  treatm'  that  lot  as  if  they  was  square  fighters.    Wliy 
^  7.^  °°  *  ""^  °'^  ^  ambulanche,  that  tyke  would." ' 
There's  lots  like  him  in  yonder,"  urged  the  First  as 
a  hajid  was  jerked  forward  towards  the  hills,  "and  we're 
gMn  to  get  'em  this  time— goin'  to  get  'em  on  the  shovel, 
meu-  schanses  and  their  kranzes  and  their  ant-bear  dug- 
outs am't  goin'  to  help  them  this  mop-up.    We're  goin' 
to  get  the  tongue  in  the  hole  o'  the  buckle  this  time     It's 
over  the  hills  and  far  away,  and  the  Come-in-Ehzas  won't 
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itop  us.    When  the  howitzers  with  their  nice  little  balk 
of  lyddite  physic  get  opening  their  bouquets  to-mMTOW — " 

"Who  says  to-morrowf"  demanded  the  Second.) 

"  I  says  to-morrow.  I  know.  I  got  ears,  and  'im  that 
'as  ears  to  'ear  let  'ira  'eai^that's  what  the  Scripture 
saith.    I  was  brought  up  on  the  off  side  of  a  vican ire." 

He  laughed  eagerly  at  his  own  joke,  chuc'  >  ;;  till  his 
comrade  followed  up  with  a  sharp  challent' 

"I  bet  you  never  heard  nothin'  but  yoir  ■  •»' 
-^not  about  wot  the  next  move  is,  and  w'ci.  It  ' 

The  First  made  quick  retort.  "Then  y  a 
bet,  for  I  *eard  Colonel  Byng  get  'is  or  Icr^  la- 
w'en  you  was  sleepin'  at  your  post,  Wi'l ,  By 
this  time  you'll  see  the  whole  outfit  at  it  Y(  u'll 
little  billows  of  white  rolling  over  the  hilu 
shrapnel.  You'll  hear  the  rippin',  zippin',  am-., 
in  the  air  wot  makes  you  sick;  for  you  don't  ki^  -v  who 
it's  goin'  to  'it.  That's  shells.  You'll  hear  a  thousand 
blankets  being  shook  —  that's  mausers  and  others. 
You'll  see  regiments  marching  out  o'  step,  an"  every  man 
on  his  own,  which  is  not  how  we  started  this  war,  not 
much.  And  where  there's  a  bit  o'  rock,  you  say,  'Ere's 
a  friend,  and  you  get  behind  it  like  a  man.  And  w'en 
there's  nothing  to  get  behind,  you  get  in  front,  and  take 
your  chances,  and  you  get  there — right  there,  over  the 
trenches,  over  the  bloomin'  Amalakites,  over  the  hills 
and  far  away,  where  they  want  the  relief  they're  goin'  to 
get,  or  I'm  a  pansy  blossom." 

"Well,  to-morrow  can't  come  quick  enough  for  me," 
answered  the  Second.  He  straightened  out  his  shoulders 
and  eyed  the  hills  in  front  of  him  with  a  calculating  air, 
as  though  he  were  planning  the  tactics  of  the  fight  to 
come. 

"We'll  all  be  in  it— even  you,  ma'am,"  insinuated  the 

First  to  Al'mah  with  a  friendly  nod.    "But  I'd  luther 

'ave  my  job  nor  yours.    I've  done  a  bit  o'  nursin' — ^there 

was  Bob  Critchett  that  got  a  splinter  o'  shell  in  his  'ead, 
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and  there  was  Seixeant  Hoyle  and  others     n,,t  .v    v 
mew^I^eakthatkindo-^gdr;       "* '*  ^'^ 
Suddenly  they  brought  their  rifles  to  the  salute  «  . 

He  had  not  seen  Al'mah  as  he  passed. 

wi^.  and.  as  she  did  S.  JTwtjS  ZfZiT. 
^  the  doorway  towa«ls  the  hospi^wh^^jS 

l.Tw&Te^i^'rthfSS^-^-j- 
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SPRINGS  OF  REALINO 


DUSK  had  almost  come,  yet  Jasmine  had  not  arrived 
at  Brinkwort's  Farm,  the  lugency  of  Al'mah's  mes- 
sage notwithstanding.  As  things  stood,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death;  and  to  Al'mah's  mind  hvmianity 
alone  should  have  sent  Jasmine  at  once  to  her  husband's 
side.  Something  of  her  old  prejudice  against  Jasmine  rose 
up  again.  Perhaps  behind  it  all  was  involuntary  envy  of 
an  invitation  to  happiness  so  freely  laid  at  Jasmine's  feet, 
but  withheld  from  herself  by  Fate.  Never  had  the 
chance  to  be  happy  or  the  obvious  inducement  to  be 
good  ever  been  hers.  She  herself  had  nothing,  and  Jas- 
mine still  had  a  chance  for  all  to  which  she  had  no 
right.  Her  heart  beat  harder  at  the  thought  of  it.  She 
was  of  those  who  get  their  happiness  first  in  making 
others  happy— as  she  would  have  done  with  Blantyre, 
if  slie  had  had  a  chance;  as  even  she  tried  to  do  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  sent  to  his  account  with  the  firmness 
and  fury  of  an  ancient  Greek.  The  maternal,  the  pro- 
tective sense  was  big  in  her,  and  indirectly  it  had  gov- 
erned her  life.  It  had  sent  her  to  South  Africa— to 
protect  the  wretch  who  had  done  his  best  to  destroy  her; 
it  had  mad3  her  content  at  times  as  she  did  her 
nurse's  work  in  what  dreadful  drwunstances  [  It  was 
the  source  of  her  revolt  at  Jasmine's  conduct  and  char- 
acter. 

But  was  it  also  that,  far  beneath  her  criticism  of  Jas- 
mine, which  was,  after  all,  so  Uttle  in  comparison  with  the 
new-found  affection  she  really  had  for  her,  there  lay  a  kin- 
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^^ST*^\''  "^'^  r'^PP'ochement  with  Radyarf 
Which  might,  in  happier  drcumstances,  have  becomT; 
matmg  such  as   the  world  knew  in  its  y^S^^a^ 

yard,  and  of  her  sharp  dis.approval  of  Tammie>    nTn 

But  she  was  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  thpv  ;.r» 

heavy  sigh  he  enLed  the  hS  Si  sal  dJS  aTeat 
d^i^-li-Torti^S^Se^'^-  -e  B^r^li^d^^i 

BiS^^rtrPaS^^^    ^^  ^'  ''^  -*  '-ten  to 

n^nJl"^  °®'*'"  /'^  *^  General  Commandine  had 
caUed  to  congratulate  Jasmine  on  her  reTvC^dlo 
pve  fresh  mstructions  which  would  link  her  ;^k  Tt 

1^  (,ne  reuet  ot  the  town  beyond  the  liillo     Ar'™„t,' 

When  the  Staff  Officer  left  her,  he  had  said  to  himself 
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that  hers  was  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  fascinating 
faces  he  had  ever  seen;  and  he,  like  Stafford,  though  in 
another  sphere— that  of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment—had travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  world.  Per- 
fectly beautiful  he  did  not  call  her,  though  her  face  was 
as  near  that  rarity  as  any  he  had  known.  He  would 
only  have  called  a  woman  beautiful  who  was  tall,  and  she 
was  ahnost  petite;  but  that  was  because  he  himself  was 
over-tall,  and  her  smallness  seemed  to  be  properly  classed 
with  those  who  were  pretty,  not  the  handsome  or  the  beau- 
tiful. But  there  was  something  in  her  face  that  haunted 
him— a  wistful,  appealing  delicacy,  which  yet  was  asso- 
ciated with  an  instant  readiness  of  intellect,  with  a  per- 
spicuous judgment  and  a  gift  of  organization.  And  she 
had  eyes  of  blue  which  were  "meant  to  diown  those 
who  hadn't  life-belts,"  as  he  said. 

In  one  way  or  another  he  put  all  this  to  his  fellow- 
officers,  and  said  that  the  existence  of  two  such  patriots 
as  Byng  and  Jasmine  in  one  family  was  unusual. 

"Pretty  fairly  self-possessed,  I  should  say,"  said  Rigby 
the  youngest  officer  present  at  mess.  "  Her  husband  un- 
der repair  at  Brinkwort's  Farm,  in  the  care  of  the  blue- 
nbbon  nurse  of  the  army,  who  makes  a  fellow  well  if  he 
looks  at  her,  r.nd  she  studying  organization  at  the  Stay 
Awhile  with  a  staff-officer." 

The  reply  of  the  Staff  Officer  was  quick  and  cutting 
enough  for  any  officers'  mess. 

"I  see  by  the  latest  papers  from  England,  that  Balfour 
says  we'll  muddle  through  this  war  somehow,"  he  said. 
"He  must  have  known  you,  Rigby.  With  the  courage 
of  the  damned  you  carry  a  fearsome  lot  of  impedimenta, 
and  you  muddle  quite  adequately.  The  lady  you  have 
traduced  has  herself  been  seriously  ill,  and  that  is  why 
she  is  not  at  Brinkwort's  Farm.  What  a  malicious  mind 
you've  got!    Byng  would  think  so." 

"If  Rigby  had  been  in  your  place  to-day,"  interposed 
a  gruff  major,  "the  lady  would  surely  have  had  a  relapse. 
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Conval^cence  is  no  time  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
human  mtercourse." 

Pale  and  angnr,  Rigby,  who  was  half  Scotch  and  cor- 
r^pondmgly  self-satisfied,  rejoined  stubbornly:  "I  fciow 
what  I  know.  They  haven't  met  since  she  came  up  irZ 
Durban.    Sandlip  told  me  that—" 

The  Staff  Officer  broke  the  sentence.  "What  Sandlip 
told  you  IS  what  Nancy  would  tell  Polly  and  Polly  would 
tell  the  cook-and  then  Rigby  would  know.  But  state- 
ment number  one  is  an  Ananiasism,  for  Byng  saw  his 
wife  at  the  hospital  the  night  before  Hetmeyer's  Kopie 
,«« t  teU  what  they  said,  though,  nor  what  was  the 
rolour  of  the  lady  s  peignoir,  for  I  am  neither  Nancy  nor 
PoUy  nor  the  cook— nor  Rigby." 

With  a  maddened  gesture  Rigby  got  to  his  feet,  but  a 
man  at  his  side  pulled  him  down.  "Sit  still,  Baby  Bunt- 
mg  or  you  11  not  get  over  the  hills  to-morrow,"  he  said 
and  he  offered  Rigby  a  cigar  from  Rigby's  own  cigar-case 
cutting  off  the  end,  handing  it  to  him  and  hghting  a  match 
Oun  out  of  action:  record  the  error  of  the  day  " 
I»ped  the  thin  precise  voice  of  the  Colonel  from  the  head 
oi  the  table. 

A  chorus  of  quiet  laughter  met  the  Colonel's  joke 
founded  ou  the  technical  fact  that  the  variation  in  the 
hnng  of  a  gun.  due  to  any  number  of  causes,  though  ap- 
parently firmg  under  the  same  conditions,  is  called  official- 
ly    theerrorof  the  day"  in  Admiralty  reports 

'Here  the  incident  closed,"  as  the  newspapers  say,  but 
Rigby  the  tactless  and  the  petty  liad  shown  that  there 
was  rumour  concerning  the  relations  of  Byng  and  his 
Wife,  which  Jasmine,  at  least,  imagined  did  not  exist. 

When  Jasmine  read  the  note  Al'mali  had  sent  her,  a 
flush  stole  slowiy  over  her  face,  and  then  faded,  leaving  a 
whiteness,  behind  which  was  the  emanation,  not  of  f4- 
but  of  agitation  and  of  shock. 

It  meant  that  Rudyard  was  dying,  and  that  she  must 
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go  to  him.    That  she  must  go  to  him?    Was  that  the 
thought  m  her  mind— that  she  must  go  to  him? 

//  she  wished  to  see  him  again  before  he  went'  That 
midnight  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hetmeyer's  Kopje, 
he  had  flung  from  her  room  into  the  night,  and  ridden 
away  angnly  on  his  grey  horse,  not  hearing  her  voice 
famtly  calhng  after  him.  Now.  did  she  want  to  see  him 
— tfte  last  time  before  he  rode  away  again  forever,  on  that 
wtate  horse  called  Death?    A  shudder  passed  through 

"Ruddy!  Poor  Ruddy!"  she  said,  and  she  did  not 
remember  that  those  were  the  pitying,  fateful  words 
she  used  on  the  day  when  Ian  Stafford  dined  with  her 
aJone  after  Rudyard  made  his  bitter  protest  against 
the  hfe  they  hved.  "We  have  everything—everytkine  " 
he  had  said,  "and  yet — "  ■'      's> 

Now.  however,  there  was  an  anguished  sob  in  her 
voice  With  the  thought  of  seeing  him,  her  fingers  trem- 
bhngly  sought  the  fine-spun  strands  of  hair  which  ever 
lay  a  httle  loose  from  the  wonder  of  its  great  coiled 
abundance,  and  then  felt  her  throat,  as  though  to  ad- 
just the  simple  hnen  collar  she  wore,  making  exquisite 
contrast  to  the  soft  simpUdty  of  her  dark-blue  gown 

She  found  the  attendant  who  had  given  her  the  letter, 
and  asked  if  the  messenger  was  waiting,  and  was  only  then 
infomied  that  he  had  been  gone  three  hours  or  more 

Three  hours  or  more!  It  might  be  that  Rudyard  was 
gone  forever  without  hearing  what  she  had  to  say  or 
knowing  whether  she  desired  recondUation  and  peace' 

bhe  at  once  gave  orders  for  a  cape-cart  to  take  her  over 
to  Bnnkwort  s  Farm.  The  attendant  respectfully  said 
that  he  must  have  orders.  She  hastened  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  explained.  His  sympathy 
translated  itself  into  instant  action.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  cart  at  the  door.  In  a  moment  she  was  ready  and 
the  cart  sped  away  into  the  night  across  the  veld 

She  had  noticed  nothing  as  she  mounted  tlie  cart— 
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kop  with  the^St^thSl^l^^t^i^  ^'  ^'^  ^^•'- 
to?^  nniJr"^^.^'  ''^  J^''"  '-'^  spoken 
aud  the  savteg  of  "Wd  SeJ"    '  ^°^t°^'^  Drift 

said'L'r^f^toi."™  ^^""^-    "^  ^  ^^  '^  -  y-."  she 

"Not  so  glad  as  T  am,"  he  answered     "Tt'c  o  i 

shame  that  you  should  ha'  he^^u    •  ,     i    ^  P"^'^ 

She  shrank  from  his  last  words.    Her  hea.Tt\»^^  » 

and  tenihlS  wasf  S  JS  s7oS^t»L^°^  "^- 

HerXar-^^Sl^tt^fiiTt;  ^^  ''-^ 
its  meaning;  then  slowty^i  "me  to  her  "Jt  tT*;'"^'.^ 
in  his  words  meant  the  raisi„ro  t£  3ieee  J  ^^v* 
It  meant  rescue,  victory  restoration  w  ^l  ^  1^"ikop, 
that  Rudyard  wks  dead  'tW  fif  n  ,  ^%  ^^  "°*  ^^ 
Jasmine  JaTcSS'  ,  '„  °°}  °^  ^""^^^^^  ^'^ 
senses  in  conSjol/thTseeSdre  T  "  *"'^- ""'' 
shifting,  agonizing  dream  ^'  °""  ""  ^  ^^S«^- 

She  was  unconscious  of  what  her  friendlv  Cnrr^^t 
saying.    She  only  answered  him  m^^^^S^Tow  II 
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then;  and  he,  seeing  that  she  was  distraught,  talked  on 
m  a  comforting  kind  of  way,  teUing  her  anecdotes  of  Rud- 
yard,  as  they  were  told  in  that  part  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged. 

What  was  she  going  to  do  when  she  arrived?    What 
could  she  do  if  Rudyard  was  dead  ?    If  Rudyard  was  stiU 
ahve,  she  would  make  him  understand  that  she  was  not 
the  Jasmme  of  the  days  "before  the  flood  "—before  that 
storm  came  which  uprooted  all  that  ever  was  in  her  life 
except  the  old,  often  anguished,  longing  to  be  good,  and 
the  power  which  swept  her  into  bye  and  forbidden  paths 
If  he  was  gone,  deaf  to  her  voice  and  to  any  mortal  sound, 
then— there  rushed  into  her  vision  the  figure  of  Ian  Staf- 
ford, but  she  put  that  from  her  with  a  trembling  deter- 
mination.   That  was  done  forever.    She  was  as  sure  of  it 
as  she  was  sure  of  anything   a  the  world.    Ian  had  not 
forgiven  her,  would  never  for  ^ve  her.    He  despised  her 
rejected  her,  abhorred  her.    lin  had  saved  her  from  the 
result  of  Rudyard's  rash  retaliation  and  fury  and  had 
then  repulsed  her,  bidden  her  stand  oS  from  him  with  a 
magnanimity  and  a  chivahy  which  had  humiliated  her 
He  had  protected  her  from  the  shame  of  an  open  tragedy 
and  then  had  shut  the  door  in  her  face.    Rudyard  with 
the  same  evidence  as  Ian  held,— the  same  letter  as 'proof 
—he,  vdiatever  he  beUeved  or  thought,  he  had  forgiven 
her     Only  a  few  mghts  ago,  that  night  befor.-  the  fight 
at  Hetmeyer's  Kopje,  he  had  opened  his  arms  to  her  and 
called  her  his  wife.     In  Rudyard  was  some  great  good 
thmg,  something  which  could  not  die,  which  must  Hve 
on.    She  sat  up  straight  in  the  seat  of  the  cart,  her  hands 
chnched. 

No,  no,  no,  Rudyard  was  not  dead,  and  he  Aould  not 
die.  It  mattered  not  what  Al'mah  had  written-  sIk 
must  havR  her  chance  to  prove  herself  his  big  soul  'must 
have  Its  chance  to  run  a  long  course,  must  not  be  cut  off 
at  the  niornent  when  so  much  had  been  done-  when  there 
was  so  much  to  do.  Ian  should  see  that  she  was  not 
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"just  3  Uttle  burst  of  eloquence,"  as  he  had  called  her 
not  jt..t  a  strumpet,  as  he  thought  her;  but  a  woman  now! 
beyond  eloquence,  far  distant  from  the  poppy-fields  of 
pleasure.  She  was  young  enough  for  it  to  be  a  virtue  in 
her  to  avoid  the  poppy-fields.  She  was  not  twenty-sU 
years  erf  age,  an<>  ♦ ,  have  learned  the  truth  at  twenty-six 
tmd  stiU  not  to  huve  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  hes  of 
hfe,  was  something  .  fch  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
She  was  diarpl  r :  .sed,  ahnost  shocked  out  of  her  dis^ 
traction.  Bngt  jghts  appeared  suddenly  in  front  of 
her,  and  she  he.ird  the  voice  of  her  Corporal  saying: 
Were  here,  ma'am,  where  old  Brinkwort  built  a  hos- 
pital for  one,  and  that  one's  yours,  Mrs.  Byng." 

He  clucked  to  his  horses  and  they  slackened     All  at 
once  the  Hghts  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and  from  the  gar- 
den of  Bnnkwort's  house  came  the  sharp  voice  of  a 
soldier  saying: 
''Halt!    Who  goes  there.'" 
''A  friend,"  was  the  Corporal's  reply. 
"Advance,   friend,   and  give   the  counterajm "   was 
brusquely  returned. 

A  moment  afterwards  Jasmine  was  in  the  sweet- 
smelhng  garden,  and  the  lights  of  the  house  were  flarine 
out  upon  her. 

She  heard  at  the  same  time  the  voices  of  the  sentry 
and  of  Corporal  Shorter  in  low  tones  of  badinage,  and  she 
frowned.  It  was  cruel  that  at  the  door  of  the  dead  or 
the  dymg  there  should  bs  such  levity. 

All  at  once  a  figure  came  between  her  and  the  light 
Instinctively  she  knew  it  was  Al'mah. 

"Al'mah!  Al'mah!"  she  said  painfully,  and  in  a  voice 
scarce  above  a  whisper. 

TTie  figure  of  the  siriging-womau  bent  over  her  pro- 
tectingly,  as  it  might  almost  seem,  and  her  hands  were 
caught  in  a  warm  clasp. 

"Am  I  in  time?"  Jasmine  asked,  and  the  words  came 
irom  her  m  gasps. 
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Al'mah  had  no  repentance  for  her  deception.  She  saw 
an  agitation  which  seemed  to  her  deeper  and  more  real 
than  any  emotion  ever  shown  by  Jasmine,  not  excepting 
the  tragical  night  at  the  Glencader  Mine  and  the  morning 
of  the  first  meeting  at  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital.  The 
butterfly  had  become  a  thrush  that  sang  with  a  heart  in 
its  throat. 

She  gathered  Jasmine's  eyes  to  her  own.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  never  would  answer.  To  herself  she  even 
said,  why  should  she  hurry,  since  all  was  well,  since  she  had 
brought  the  two  tog;  ther  living,  who  had  been  dead  to 
each  other  these  months  past,  and,  more  than  all,  had  been 
of  the  angry  dead?  A  little  more  pain  and  regret  could 
do  no  harm,  but  only  good.  Besides,  now  that  she  was 
face  to  face  with  the  result  of  her  own  deception,  she  had 
a  sudden  fear  that  it  might  go  wrong.  She  had  no  remorse 
for  the  act,  but  only  a  faint  apprehension  of  the  possible 
consequences.  Suppose  that  in  the  shock  of  discovery 
Jasmine  should  throw  everything  to  the  winds,  and  lose 
herself  in  arrant  egotism  once  more!  Suppose— no,  she 
would  suppose  nothing.  She  must  beUeve  that  all  she  had 
done  was  for  the  best. 

She  felt  how  cold  were  the  small  delicate  hands  in  her 
own  strong  warm  fingers,  she  saw  the  frightened  appeal 
of  the  exquisite  haunting  eyes,  and  all  at  once  realized 
the  cause  of  that  agitation— the  fear  that  death  had  come 
without  understanding,  that  the  dodi.  had  been  forever 
shut  against  the  answering  voices. 

"You  are  in  time,"  she  said  gently,  encouragingly,  and 
she  tightened  the  grasp  of  her  hands. 

As  the  volts  of  an  electric  shock  quivering  through  a 
body  are  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  rigidity  becomes 
a  ghastly  inertness,  so  Jasmine's  hands,  and  all  her  body, 
seemed  released.  She  felt  as  though  she  must  fall,  but 
she  reasserted  her  strength,  and  slowly  regained  her 
balance,  withdrawing  her  hands  from  those  of  Al'mah. 
"He  is  aUve— he  is  alive-  -he  is  alive,"  she  kept  repeat- 
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S'^!r!^T^l^'^-    Then  she  added  hastily 

S?  Takf  ^.-^  ^  ^"^  '^*  «««««=   "Where  ii; 

ATmah  motioned,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  inside 

^e^'latr*  H  ^**^  good^dZfS 
pame  over  Jasmme.  Here  was  an  old,  old  room  fumishJ 
m  heavy  and  simple  Dutch  style,  just  as  ouTliSnV 
^oTl'l!"  ^'^'^the^^^rd'h^'iSpfi 
sense  of  home,  the  welcome  of  the  cradle  ar,A  tiZ 
patnard^'s  chair  These  were  both  h«^'thS^S2 
when  Ehas  Brinkwort  and  his  people  went  out  to  1^ 
the  Boer  army  mthe  hills,  knowing  that  the  wrriwS 
Roo^  J  would  not  loot  his  housi  or  reSge'SS 

ft,™!L/TT'*  ^^f^'  •*  •'^Sht  a  new  strange  sense  as 
tions  of  hfe.  Almost  mechanically,  yet  with  a  curi™« 
vividness  and  permanency  of  vision^  h^  ey^  L?tS^ 
the  patnarch's  chair  to  the  cradle  in  the  MmeTwd  ^ 

kJI:  (  Ff  "*<^f"  ^d  unconscious  there  came  upon  ha 

thW^p  1  ,,°"^'J  '"'^"'y  ^  been  invaded  by  s<Z- 
thmg  Enghsh  and  military.    This  she  felt  befLT^ 

T^™,lf  fu  "^it^<ling  beside  a  table,  fully  TJ^ 

As  she  started  back  .M'mah  closed  the  door  behind  her 
^d  she  found  henidf  facing  Rudyard,  looking  into  to 

Al'mah  had  miscalculated.    She  did  not  realize  1^^ 

leans  out  to  the  hght  and  sun.     The  old  life,  the  old  in- 

petuous  egoism,  the  long  year,  of  self  were  ;ot  yet  g^J 
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from  a  character  composite  of  impulse,  vanity  and 
mtensity.  TOs  had  been  too  daring  an  experiment 
with  one  of  her  nature,  which  had  within  the  last  few 
months  become  as  strangely,  insistently,  even  fanatically 
honest,  as  it  had  been  elusive  in  the  past.  In  spite  of  a 
tremulous  effort  to  govern  herself  and  see  the  situation 
as  It  really  was— an  effort  of  one  who  desired  her  good  to 
bring  her  and  Rudyard  together,  the  ruse  itself  became 
magmfied  to  monstrous  proportions,  and  her  spirit  sud- 
denly revolted.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  inveigled; 
that  what  should  have  been  her  own  voluntary  art  of 
exjMation  and  submission,  had  been  forced  upon  her-  and 
pnde,  ever  her  most  secret  enemy,  took  possession  of  her. 
I  have  been  tricked,"  she  said,  with  eyes  aflame  and 
hw  body  trembling.  "You  have  trapped  me  herel" 
There  was  scorn  and  indignation  in  her  voice. 

He  did  not  move,  but  his  eyes  were  intent  upon  hers  and 
persistently  held  them.  He  had  been  near  to  death,  and 
his  vision  had  been  more  fuUy  cleared  than  hers.  He 
Imew  that  this  was  the  end  of  all  or  the  beginning  of  all 
thmgs  for  them  both;  and  though  anger  suddenly  leaped 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  kept  it  in  restraint,  the 
primitive  thing  of  which  he  had  had  enough. 

"I  did  not  trick  you,  Jasmine,"  he  answered,  in  a  low 
voice.  "The  letter  was  sent  without  my  knowledge  or 
permission.  Al'mah  thought  she  was  doing  us  both  a  good 
turn.  I  never  deceived  you— never.  I  should  not  have 
sent  for  you  m  any  case.  I  heard  you  were  ill  and  I  tried 
to  get  up  and  go  to  you ;  but  it  was  not  possible.  Besides, 
they  would  not  let  me.  I  wanted  to  go  to  you  again 
because,  somehow,  I  felt  th^t  midniglit  meeting  in  the 
hospital  was  a  mistake;  that  it  ended  as  you  would  not 
really  wish  it  to  end." 

Again,  with  wonderful  intuition  for  a  man  who  knew 

so  httle  of  women,  as  he  thought,  he  had  said  the  one 

Iftmg  which  could  have  cooled  the  anger  that  drowned 

the  overwheteung  gratitude  she  felt  at  liis  being  alive— 
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ovenvhclming,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  old  mad  tem- 
perament had  flooded  it  for  the  moment. 
Jl^.^o^ldhave  gone  to  /,cr-that  was  what  he  had  said 

wav  to^Hotr  '°"'^"^'  that  midnight,  when  he  was  on  ht 
way  to  Hctmeyer  s  Kopje,  he  would  have  come  again  to 
her!  How,  mdeed,  he  must  have  loved  her;  or  how 
magnammous.  how  impossibly  magnanimous,  he  was ' 

How  thin  and  worn  he  was,  and  how  large  the  eves 
were  in  the  faee  grown  hollow  «^th   suffering      There 

sr'nofr.'""'"^^  °'  ^"^  ^^^  ^'  W^  temples,  td 
she  noted  there  was  one  strand  all  white  iust  in  tC 
centre  of  his  thiek  hair.  A  swift  revS  on  ff  Tjnl 
m  her  making  for  peace  was,  however,  sharply  a^est"! 
by  the  look  m  his  eyes.  I.  had  all  the'sombTenesTrf  S 
proach-^f  unmitigable  reproach.  Could  she  face  that 
ook  now  and  through  the  years  to  eome?  It  weree.4ier 
ojive  alone  to  the  end  with  her  own  remorse,  driZg 

ShXrkltteyt^"'^'^'  '"'  ^"^  -  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
She  turned  her  head  away  from  him.     Her  glance  sud 

His  eyes  followed  hers,  and  in  the  minds  of  both  was  the 

:ust  such  a  whip  of  rhmoceros-hide 

Something  of  the  old  spirit  worked  in  her  in  spite  of  all 

^TlZ^Tl  ""  "^  r'"''^-  t-Per-ent°must 
assert  itself,  or  the  personality  dies.     Was  he  to  be  her 

s^lf  ™:^   Y  >^t.^"^  "'''^^    She  had  placed  her- 

S  error7  P^''  T  ^'"^r^  ^l  ^''  ^^"^  waywardness 
and  errors.  Free  from  blame,  she  would  have  been  ruler 
over  him;  now  she  must  be  his  slave < 

.^^Zrl^'^  ^°^  "°*."'''  •*  °"  '"'^•"  *^  asked,  in  a  voice 

=^^^v  don't'  ""'•  *^-"^^  ''  "^  ^  ""«  °f  "fitter  irony 
Why  don  t  you  use  It  now?    Don't  you  want  to?" 

c„      A     r''?  ^^"^^^^  ^°  '™all  and  beautiful  "  he  an- 
swered, slowly.     "A  twenty-stamp  mill  to  cnish  a  be?^' 
Again  resentment  rose  in  her,  despite  the  far-off  sense 
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of  joy  she  had  in  hearing  him  play  with  words.     She  could 
forgive   almost   anything   for   that -and   yet  she  was 
real  and  had  not  merely  the  dilettante  soul.     But  why 
should  he  talk  as  though  she  was  a  fly  and  he  an  eagle  ? 
Yet  there  was  admiration  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  words 
bhe  was  angry  with  herself— and  with  him.    She  was  in 
chaos  again. 
"You  treat  me  hke  a  child,  you  condescend—" 
'Oh,  for  God's  sake— for  God's  sake!"  he  interrupted 
with  a  sudden  storm  in  his  face;  but  suddenly,  as  though 
by  a  great  mastery  of  the  will,  he  conquered  himself,  and 
ms  face  cleared. 
''You  must  sit  down.  Jasmine,"  he  said,  hurriedly 
You  look  tired.     You  haven't  got  over  your  Ulness  yet. " 
He  hastily  stepped  aside  to  get  her  a  chair,  but  as  he 
took  hold  of  it,  he  stumbled  and  swayed  in  weakness 
bom  of  an  excitement  far  greater  than  her  own;  for  he 
was  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  two  people,  not  of  the 
happiness  of  one;  and  he  realized  how  critical  was  this 

•  ifc  ^I  ^^^  *  ^""^^P  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^  *'^"g='  ="d  his  talk 
with  Stafford  of  a  few  hours  ago  was  in  his  mind— a  talk 
which,  m  its  brevity,  still  had  had  the  limitlessness  of 
revelation.  He  had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  the  best 
fnends  that  man— or  woman— ever  had,  as  he  thought- 
and  he  would  keep  it.  So  he  said  to  himself.  Stafford 
understood  Jasmine,  and  Stafford  had  insisted  that  he  be 
not  deceived  by  some  revolt  on  the  part  of  Jasmine,  which 
would  be  the  outcome  of  her  own  humiliation  of  her 
own  anger  with  herself  for  all  the  trouble  she  had  caused 
So  he  said  to  himself. 

As  he  staggered  with  the  chair  she  impulsively  ran  to 
aid  him. 

"Rudyard,"  she  exclaimed,  with  concern,  "you  must 
not  do  that.  You  have  not  the  strength.  It  is  silly  of 
you  to  be  up  at  all.     I  wonder  at  Al'mah  and  the  doctor  !" 

She  pushed  him  to  a  big  arm-chair  beside  the  table 
and  gently  pressed  him  down  into  the  seat.  He  was 
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very  weak,  and  his  hand  trembled  on  the  chair-arm.  She 
reached  out,  as  if  to  take  it;  but,  as  though  the  act  was 
too  forward,  her  fingers  slipped  to  his  wrist  instead,  and 
she  felt  his  pulse  with  the  gravity  of  a  doctor. 

Despite  his  weakness  a  look  of  laughter  crept  into  his 
eyes  and  stayed  there.  He  had  read  the  little  incident 
truly.  Presently,  seeing  the  whiteness  of  his  face  but 
not  the  look  in  his  eyes,  she  turned  to  the  table,  and  pour- 
'ng  out  a  glass  of  water  from  a  pitcher  there,  held  it  to 
his  lips. 

"Here,  Rudyard,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "drink  this 
You  are  faint.  You  shouldn't  have  got  up  simply  be- 
cause I  was  coming." 

As  he  leaned  back  to  drink  from  the  glass  she  caught 
the  gentle  humour  of  his  look,  begotten  of  the  incident  of 
a  moment  before. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  the  strong,  clear  eyes  of  blue 
which  even  wounds  and  illness  had  notfaded— only  humour, 
only  a  hovering  joy,  only  a  good-fellowship,  and  the  look 
of  home.  She  suddenly  thought  of  the  room  from  which 
she  had  just  come,  and  it  seemed,  not  fantastically  to  her, 
that  the  look  in  his  eyes  belonged  to  the  other  room  where 
were  the  patriarch's  chair  and  the  baby's  cradle.  There 
was  no  offending  magnanimity,  no  lofty  compassion  in 
his  blameless  eyes,  but  a  human  something  which  took  no 
account  of  the  years  that  the  locust  had  eaten,  the  old 
mad,  bad  ye^,  the  wrong  and  the  shame  of  them.  There 
was  only  the  look  she  had  seen  the  day  he  first  visited  her 
in  her  own  home,  when  he  had  played  with  words  she  had 
used  in  the  way  she  adored,  and  would  adore  till  she  died; 
when  he  had  said,  in  reply  to  her  remark  that  he  would 
turn  her  head,  that  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to 
his  point  of  view  if  she  did  turn  her  head!  Suddenly 
it  was  all  as  if  that  da/  had  come  back,  although  his 
then  giant  physical  strength  had  gone;  although  he 
had  been  mangled  in  tiie  power-house  of  which  they 
had  spoken  that  day.  Come  to  think  of  it,  she  too  had 
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b^  working  in  the  ••  power-house  ••  and  had  been  mangled 
al«),  for  she  was  but  a  thread  of  what  she  was  then  but 

goSwtS'^"  "^^^  *°  *^  ^^  °^  '^^  ^-  « 
AU  at  once  in  answer  to  the  humour  in  his  oyes  to  the 
playful  bnght  look,  the  tragedy  and  the  passion  wUch  had 
flown  out  from  her  old  self  like  the  flatne  that^res  out 
of  an  opened  furnace-door,  sank  back  again  the  d^ 
closed,  and  aU  her  senses  were  cooled  J  by  a  gSe 

Her  eyes  met  his,  and  the  invitation  in  them  was  Uke 

Ia^^T.l         T-r  '*^"^«  ^^  '*  ^^'  ^^^1  ^d  t"«=  to  her 
nature,  she  sank  down  to  the  floor  and  buried  her  face  in 

herhands  at  his  feet.     She  sobbed  deeply, 1^;'"'  "" 

With  an  exclamation  of  gladness  and  welcome  he  bent 

'■  place"-  ''  *^''  ^^  *""^  °^  ^'  J^"^^'"  ^^  wWspered. 

to^er""  TL*^\^'j''u^'  *^^*  ^^"  ^^^  ^-Jdressed 
to  her.  It  did  not  make  her  shrink  now  that  both  had 
said  to  her  the  same  thing,  for  both  knew  her  each  in  Ws 
Th  rj;  ^'if'^  t¥  had  ever  known  Wlf  ^^d 
meanS       ^^       "" ""  ^'  ""^  ^^^'  ^'  ^^""^^^  different 

wi^/r.^^^'  '^^.^  ^*^'  *«  ^"gJ^t  Rudyard's  aim 
with  a  httle  spasmodic  grasp. 

"I  did  not  kill  Adrian  FcUowes,"  she  said,  like  a  child 
eager  to  be  absolved  from  a  false  imputation.  ShetoXd 
up  at  him  simply,  bravely. 

"Neither  did  I,"  he  answered  gravely,  and  the  look  in 
his  eyes  did  not  change.  She  noted  that  '^  ""^ '°°'' "" 
I  know.     It  was — " 

She  paused.    What  right  had  she  to  tefl  I 

told  meV^^  ^^  ^^  ^^°  ^^  '*'"  ^^  ^'^'^'^-     "Al'«ah 
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She  hid  her  head  in  her  hands  again,  while  he  hung 
over  her  wisely  waiting  and  watching. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head,  but  her  swimming  eyes 
did  not  seek  his.  They  did  not  get  so  high.  After  one 
swift  glance  towards  his  own,  they  dropped  to  where  his 
heart  might  be,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said: 

"Long  ago  Alice  Tynemouth  said  I  ought  to  marry  a 
man  who  would  master  me.  She  said  I  needed  a  heavy 
hand  over  me— and  the  shackles  on  my  wrists." 

She  had  forgotten  that  these  phrases  were  her  own; 
that  she  had  used  them  concerning  herself  the  night  be- 
fore the  tragedy. 

"I  think  she  was  right,"  she  added.  "I  had  never 
been  mastered,  and  I  was  all  childish  %vilfulness  and  vanity, 
r  was  never  worth  while.  You  took  me  too  seriously! 
and  vanity  did  the  rest." 

"You  always  had  genius,"  he  urged,  gently,  "  and  you 
were  so  beautiful." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "I  was  only  an  imi- 
tation always— only  a  dresden-china  imitation  of  the  real 
thmg  I  might  have  been,  if  I  had  been  taken  right  in 
time.  I  got  wrong  so  early.  Everything  I  said  or  did 
was  mostly  imitation.  It  was  made  up  of  other  people's 
acts  and  words.  I  could  never  forget  anything  I'd  ever 
heard;  it  drowned  any  real  thing  in  me.  I  never  emerged 
— never  was  myself." 

"You  were  a  genius,"  he  repeated  again.  "That's 
what  gemus  does.  It  takes  all  that  ever  was  and  makes 
it  new. 

She  made  a  quick  spasmodic  protest  of  her  hand.  She 
could  not  bear  to  have  him  praise  her.  She  wanted  to 
teU  him  all  that  had  ever  been,  all  that  she  ought  to  be 
sorry  for,  was  sorry  for  now  almost  beyond  endurance, 
bhe  wanted  to  strip  her  soul  bare  before  him;  but  she 
caught  the  look  of  home  in  his  eyes,  she  was  at  his  knees 
at  peace,  and  what  he  thought  of  her  meant  so  much  just 
now— m  this  one  hour,  for  this  one  hour.  She  had  had 
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such  hard  travelling,  and  here  was  a  rest-plarc  on  the 

too^'hT.',^.'  '''7?M''''t"P  ""  ''^"'^  ^Sain,  but  he 
a^tntJnn  T  '  ^".'^  ^''"^  ^^"-^"^  ^^""y^  controlling  her 
agitation.  Presently,  with  a  great  sigh,  her  forehead 
dmoped  upon  his  hands.     They  were  inl  vast  theltre  of 

Snt  W  ^'^"'^  °^  """^  '"^'^^  P"^^<=  ^  «  t"^- 

"Shi*h«^'^  't  self-at  last,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself. 
She  had  to  have  her  chance,  and  she  has  got  it." 

Outside  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  veranda.  Al'mah  was 

was^r-Tp".  '"'^  '"^  *'""  ^^"^-^  ^thin  that  al 
L  I!^'  V'^^^P  P^ac'^  °f  the  night,  the  thing  that  Was 
happening  in  the  house,  gave  her  a  moment's  surcease 
from  her  own  problem,  her  own  arid  loneliness.  Her  mind 
w-ent  back  to  the  night  when  she  had  first  sung  "  ManaTJT" 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  music  shimmered  in  her  b^^n 
She  essayed  to  hum  some  phrases  of  the  opera  which  she 
had  always  loved,  but  her  voice  had  no  resonance  or  vibra- 
tion.    It  trailed  away  mto  a  whisper. 

'•  I  cra-t  sing  any  more.    What  shall  I  do  when  the  war 
ends?    Or  is  it  that  I  am  to  end  here  .vith  the  war?"  she 
whispered  to  herself.  .  .  .  Again  reverie  deepened.'   Her 
mind  delivered  itself  up  to  an  obsession.    "No,  I  am  not 
sorry  I  kiUed  him,"  she  said  firmly  after  a  long  time 
If  a  price  must  be  paid,  I  will  pay  it." 
Buried  in  her  thoughts,  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
voices  near  by.     At  last  they  became  insistent  to  her  ears 
Ihey  were  the  voices  of  sentries  off  duty— the  two  who 
had  talked  to  her  earlier  in  the  evening,  after  Ian  Stafford 
nan  left. 

__  "Th-s   ain't  half   bad,    this   night   ain't,"   said  one. 
Ihere  s  a  lot  o  space  in  a  night  out  here." 
'I'd  like  to  be  'longside  o'  some  one  I  know  out  by 
Ampstcad    Eath,"  rejoined  the  other. 
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toriou^y  ^  ^''  '"  "'^'''^  '^°™''  ^'^  'he  First  vic- 

nejthcr."  declared  his  friend  in  a  voice  of  fetolS^  ^°'  " 

But  Wh  \v^°"^/J°°u  '"  "''=  ^'"•''J-  "^t«.  °f  course, 
aut   struth,  I  hke  this  business  better.     YouVe  3; 

^'^w'^V:^  ^°"'  '""""^  ■"  'he  morning  'er^"       '°'  * 

.      well,  1  U  meet  you  on  'Ampstcad  'Eath  when  tho  w,r 

IS  over,  son,"  challenged  the  Second.  "^"^ 

I  am  t  -opm'  and  I  ain't  prophesyin'  none  this  h™t  •• 

Tylt'  Tulrj'^     "^f °  ^°' '^  ^'^  °'  hcU  in  Ln    of 

'M^n  .  „   . ^  *°  y°"  '"h'^"  '^'^''■'^  i"  Lordkop." 
f„  ^     ..^   °  ^°'"'  ^'■'  '"  Camden  Town,  if  you  'aonon 
to  don  t,"  was  the  railing  reply  '         ^P*^" 

tn^^''^^!l!'^"'V'''*"'^  ''  "°'  l^"'  the  once,"  was  the  re 
tort;  and  then  they  struck  each  other  ,vith  thdr  fistsTn' 
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THEY  had  left  him  for  dead  in  a  dreadful  circle  of 
mangled  ^nners  who  had  fallen  back  to  coverTn  a 

self  w.  T  I  ''"'■  "^  '"^'^  '"^^  ■'  ^="'^''  'he  hiUsTd  it- 
self was  discharging  myriad  bolts  of  death,  as  a  water- 
whed  throws  off  ,ts  spray.  No  enemy  had  been  S 
but  far  away  m  front-that  front  which  must  be  trken- 
there  hung  over  the  ridge  of  the  hills  veils  of  smoke  Hko 
lace.  Hideous  sounds  tortured  the  air-crackling  snao 
P.ng  spitting  .sounds  like  the  laughter^  anirn^s  ^th 
steel  throats.     Never  was  ill  work  better  done  thin  wCn 

beneath  ""W"'  ^''^'  '^^  ^  """^  ^^'  turquoise  vaS"' 
beneath  which  quivered  a  shimmer  of  quicksilver  licht 
the  pom-poms  the  mausers.  and  the  shrapnel  of^Jr's 
men  niowed  down  Stafford  and  his  battery,  sWed 
them,  drowned  them  in  a  storm  of  lead  """^erca 

.,.A'^T'a'K  ^^  ^  Rustenburg  dopper  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  "it  was 
bke  cutting  alfalfa  wit.i  a  .sickle!     Down  they  tmibkd 

Ad^Tot  T-?^"^^  ""^^  -^^^^^  m  the  miSes,' 
A  damn  lot  of  good  horses  was  killed  tliis  time.  The  lead 
gnnders  can't  pick  the  men  and  leave  the  horses  I'  was 
a  mdomd.  waste  of  good  horses.  The  Rooinek  Zl 
from  a  bloody  basin  this  day."  ^^meK  eats 

I    Alamachtig! 

lautchJd   '"r!"*.!^"  Stafford  feU  the  battle  was  well 
m^HlntT^  I^^  shneking  with  the  misery  of 

mutilated  men  and  horses  and  the  ghoulish  laughter  of 
pom-poms.     When  he  went  down  it  seemed  to  ton  that 
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human  anger  had  reached  its  fullest  exnres^nn     nm 

KcLr  Sar  '"  "  /"^^  °^  -leteSSanTr 
oX  n  ,1  fl  f  ■'^"  "°  ^"'"■'  "°  "PPrchcnsion  anywhere 
only  a  defiant  anger  which  acted  swiftly    «x,llv      A. 

™V''?'J:^  °"'-"'  "-"=  ""^'^■•»'^'''-  «hatter<;d^y  of  a 

oT^si^:  rwS'tvt%^'';si^'^r^^^^ 

.t--yCtrS7fr  ""^    ^° -- 

trail  and  strained  Tnd  wren  h^aT^h r"""'   '^°T  ^"^ 

iris  Th^ni'.^°"  o^  ort2o"i.fa"oj;fin^° 
-S^i?idt:^s^rveSs-^.£S 

more  clearly  than  he  had  ever  done  evonTn  tW       v-^^ 
moments  of  his  past  when  rnniT'  ,^  •    "^  "^*"=^ 
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around  him     And  both  wort-  real  in  their  own  way.    The 

rLdfil  fir  ""r'l^'  ''''  ''""'■'^  '"'°  »  ^""^  °f  less 

£^00?.  'f  """^  ""^  ^'""■"^'■^  '''■'^'  """"'hercd  him  were 
wrappMRS  of  unconsciousness  which  save  us  from  iho 
direst  aKonies  of  body  and  mind 

The  last  thing  he  saw,  as  his  eyes,  with  a  final  effort 
of  power,  sought  to  escape  from  this  sudden  confiL^o" 

TtheHrH  "/ ^^P""^'-?'^  Ain^^nK  them^lves  ab^ut 
m  the  Circe  of  fire,  caught  in  the  struggle  of  the  two 
armies,  and,  hke  wild  birds  in  a  hurricane' plung^^g  here 
and  there  m  flight  and  futile  motion.  As  unconscious- 
ness enwrapped  him  the  vision  of  these  distraught  den 
zens  of  the  ve  d  was  before  his  eyes.  Somehow  in  a 
hghtmng  transformation,  he  became  one  with  them  and 
was  mingled  with  them. 

Time  pa.ssed. 

When  his  eyes  opened  again,  slowly,  heavily  the  same 
vision  was  before  him-the  negative  left  on'^^hrfilm™ 
his  sight  by  his  last  conscious  glance  at  the  world 

veld  't^  """"u  r  ^''  '"^"'  ^""^  '°°'^'^d  °"t  over  the 
InH  ;.,  The  spnngboks  were  stiU  distractedly  tossing  here 

on      ?t'w;,    '  "^^  '™^  '°  "''■^''  ^"^  '^'^'°"«"1  had  moved 

:,  i    ^    "°"'  °"  ''^  """"y  "P  the  hin  lying  between  them 

to^i^^^lT""^  ?l.r-     ^'  "^^  dimly  consciouroft^iT 

Wd  ^Thr"''  '""  '"'  "''""'■  '""^  '^'°™  had  gone 
torward      There  was  noise,  great  nois.;,  but  he  was  out- 

r™f  hI"'  '"  \'''"'^.  °f  ^^'-^y  °f  ^«f"'  --<^tLT"  Ml 
round  him  was  the  d'bris  of  a  world  in  which  he  had  once 
hved  and  moved  and  worked.     How  manv  years-^r 

death,  There  was  no  anomaly.  It  was  not  that  time 
foumey        '    "  ^"^  '^'  "'  ^"'  ^'^  "^^^^  ^  f^-"  a 

S'  told If"'  "^  P''^™^"=  t°  '-^  Distant  Place  and  had 

been  told  the  secret  of  the  world.     Yet  when  he  first 
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TOked,  it  was  not  in  his  mind— only  that  confusion  out 
of  which  he  had  passed  to  nothingness  with  the  vision  of 
the  distracted  springboks.  Suddenly  a  torturing  thirst 
came,  and  it  waked  him  fully  to  the  reality  cf  it  all  He 
was  lying  in  his  own  blood,  in  the  swath  which  the  battle 
had  cut. 

His  work  was  done.  This  came  to  liim  slowly,  as  the 
sun  clears  away  the  mists  of  morning.  Something— Some 
Un&-had  reached  out  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
had  summoned  him. 

men  he  left  Brinkwort's  Farm  yesterday,  it  was  with 
the  desire  to  live,  to  do  large  things.  He  and  Rudyard 
had  clasped  hands,  and  Rudyard  had  made  a  prom'-se  to 
him,  which  gave  him  hope  that  the  broken  roof-tree  would 
be  mended,  the  shattered  waUb  of  home  restored.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  then  that  his  own  mistake  was  not  irrep- 
arable, and  that  the  way  was  open  to  peace,  if  not  to 
happiness. 

When  he  first  came  to  this  war  he  had  said   "  I  will  do 
this,  •  and,  "I  will  do  that,"  and  he  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  do  It  in  his  own  time  and  because  he  wiUed  it 
He  had  put  himself  deliberately  in  the  way  of  the  Scythe 
and  had  thrown  himself  into  its  arc  of  death. 

To  have  his■o^vn  way  by  tricking  Destiny  into  giving 
him  release  and  absolution  without  -penalty— that  had 
been  his  course.  In  the  hour  when  he  had  ceased  to  de- 
sire exit  by  breaking  through  the  wall  and  not  by  the 
predestined  door,  the  reply  of  Destiny  to  him  had  been- 
It  IS  not  for  you  to  choose."  He  had  wished  to  drink 
the  cup  of  release,  had  reached  out  to  take  it,  but  pres- 
ently had  ceased  to  wish  to  drink  it.  Then  Destiny  had 
said:    "Here  is  the  dish— drink  it." 

He  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  staring  light,  and  he 
vnshed  m  a  vague  way  that  he  might  shut  out  the  sounds 
ot  the  battle— the  everlasting  boom  and  clatter,  the  tear- 
ing reverberations.     But  he  smiled  too,  for  he  reaUzed 
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that  his  being  where  he  was  alone  meant  that  the  armv 

itrHrh^s:-ir„^^^ 

It  gaJ^oped  out  to  do  its  work  in  the  earlymoS  had 
had  Its  g^onous  share  in  the  great  day's  work        ^' 

He  nad  had  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  task  of 
th,s  memorable  day.  He  had  been  on  thf  eft  fS  o 
the  n.am  body,  and  his  battery  had  suddenly  faeedTte? 
nfic  fire  from  concealed  riflemen  who  had  nTutherto 
^own  Me  at  this  point.  His  promptness  alone  had  ived 
thP  il  7  ^"Z  ^"^lation.  His  swift  orders  se™ 
the  gallant  withdrawal  of  the  battery  into  a  zone  ^Com- 
parative safety  and  renewed  activity,  while  he  was  °S 

MolSceT  ^'^'°"^'^  ^  ^^  "^  ^-  -n  iS 

But  somehow  it  aU  suddenly  became  small  and  distant 

and  msigmficant  to  his  senses.    He  did  not  fepke  ?he 

S'  butl'tt  ?  '^  '°"^-    ''  "-  "^^  to  thrJho 

fti'o?;^^'"-  ^'^^^  '°"^  si?;p.rd  thJCd  wS 

full  of  noises,  the  air  so  arid,  and  the  light  of  the  sm  ^ 
fierce.    Darkness  would  be  peace.    He  longed  for  dar^esT 

f^^l^  °^^^'fl^'  ^P""^  *^'  ^^^  from  the  Sin 
the  glen  b^nd  the  house,  where  he  was  bom  in  Derby" 
uT^ce^l  himself  stooping  down,  kneeling  to  drink 
his  face  his  eyes  buned  in  the  water,  as  he  gulped  do^ 

t2Tf  '"'T-  ^'^  ^  ^*  ""'^  it  ^^  no  longer  tZ 
spring  from  the  rock  in  which  he  laved  his  face^d 

OTm,  lips  of  tender  freshness  swept  his  brow,  silken  hair 

with  a  famt  perfume  of  flowers  brushed  his  iempte  ^ 
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"Jasmine!"  he  whispered,  with  parched  Hps  and  closed 
eyes.  ••Jasmin.^-watcr,"  he  pleaded,  and  sa^  ^Z 
agaanmto  that  dream  from  which  he  had  but  just  wakS 

It  had  not  been  aU  a  vision.    Water  was  here  at  his 

Tr^^%  ^'  ^'^'^u^^'.  P^°^^  °°  ^  ^<«^n'«  breast.  h>s 
touched  his  forehead.  '^ 

But  it  was  not  Jasmine's  breast;  it  was  not  Jasmine's 
hand  which  held  the  nozde  of  the  water-bag  to  his  p  ™ched 

Through  the  zone  of  fire  a  woman  and  a  young  surgeon 

had  made  their  way  from  the  attending  ambulance  tW 

hovered  on  the  edge  of  battle  to  this  coi^r  H^th  in 

he  great  battle-field.     It  mattered  not  to  the  enemtwho 

still  remained  in  the  segment  of  the  circle  whe  J  they 

^m«  ?.  ^-  ^°  ^^^  '^""^'^  be  given  now  to  Red 
Cross  work,  to  ambulance,  nuree,  or  surgeon.  There 
would  come  a  time  for  that,  but  not  yet.     H^were  two 

Tn^t^V  %''*nr''-^^'^  ^P=  ^-^  *here  could  be^^Ve 
^d  take  for  the  wounded  or  the  dead  until  the  issuf  of 
tne  day  was  closed. 

Almah.  She  had  no  nght  to  be  where  she  was  Asa 
nurse  her  place  was  not  the  battle-field;  but  she  had  had 
a  premonition  of  Stafford's  tragedy,  and  in  the  night  S 

w  ll^  ^^  "^  *«  W^«t^  of  an  ambul  Jce  a^d 
had  been  earned  across  the  veld  to  that  outer  circle  of 

om^dJ^r  T  *°'!  ^^°  ^^*^^  "P  *e  wreckage  who 
provide  the  salvage  of  war.  When  she  was  disl^^ered 
«^ere  was  no  other  course  but  to  allow  her  to  remaiV  ^d 
so  It  was  that  as  the  battle  moved  on  she  madeC  ^y 
to  where  the  woi:nded  and  dead  lay  ^ 

A  sorely  wounded  officer,  able  with  the  help  of  a  slight- 
ly mjured  gunner  to  get  out  of  the  furnace  of  fire  had 
brought  word  of  Stagord's  death;  but  with  the  in"of 
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whose  hand,  the  look  of  wW  I    '^^  *^  8"P  of 

saw  him.  told  her  2t  L  aTjr  ,*''"  '^^  *^«  «h° 
her.  ^'  ^  ^  ''"'ther  loves  so  he  loved 

aJo^SaTsi^T  -"^.^  *^^''-  "^y  ^'^°-  the  veld 

the  awful  game  Nri^'  I  ^  **'"'°  ^^  P^^  of 
"naxin,  brouihrthem  dl^  T''  ""^  ''''^P"«l  "o-- 
the  abandon^  gSXi^Wh*sf /^f  ''^^  -^^  to 
one  reached  StafedS  Z^  f.^°'^  ^^^  ^et  only 
his  dead  coSef   nt'         ^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^"^^  among 

three^ua^flL  ^LT^^'Zt  "^  '=°'^.  ^' 
mutilations  were  robbed  nf^if.,?^J     ^  ^^^^'^  '^hose 

stooSToiSf' -.tm  TSek '^  ^'r  •"  *^  -'^-^ 
He.  and  got  a  gri^  o'S/pStlo'?  S'^^^  ""^  ^^° 

rescue  or  take  it     r;,  ,  *'  °^t  was  made  to 
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jackets  of  mefwho™fH    .f  •^^*^''  '^^"g  n^ar- 

There  was'^hade  not   bu^th./^  "*'  *'^"'"  <^°^- 
the  ground  was  spmW  d^t  S' 7,1,?'  "^^'y^  ^°' 
even  bodies  of  de^  n,ef  S    S^nSV^'  'f 
of  new  wounds  and  mutilations     °°°"^  ^y  "^e  insult 

wm^h-^LtbS'arKet;^'  st  r  t^  ''^  ^« 

with  him  onTaV^t^tM^',^:!''^''^'^^-^ 
^^.  Hadhapp^ened-i  -  5Bl£-^^^t., 

heS^'Sat'U^of  rn"^'.'"^*^  ^^^  -<^  -'^ed 
precursor  of  h^Sne  sCd  nlr'^f  '^"^  ^^  th« 
forehead  of  the  wZded^'^Tt  tudif  f*"'  ^"^^^  ^'^^ 
that  here  was  the  oXtr»^'      ^"'^'^^nly  came  to  her 

going:  his  work  w^^cut  S  'T^^f^'^  Stafford's 

the  vile  aasvoEels  tlS^Io^h?  JP^'^S  ^"^^^  were 
the  track  of  ^S^iirSwSh"'''',?"""^'* 
upon  -e  flesh  bUstering  teX  in  '>^ '=°:!^^^''°oP 
drew  nearer  to  the  bodv  of  th»T'-  ^"^*«<=tively  she 
to  protect  it  from  the  e^  JyiS  tfc  "st  f  '^TlS 
tween  his  hps  a  little  more  w^f  ^^  ^^^  ^°"=^<^  ^ 
God  make  it  easy!"  she  said.' 

paieSt^o^sth^^rofSoS^^T^;  ^  '^r^* 

problems-li£^  St^d-Sle'ltS^r  t  ^  ""^  °^ 
reverently  kis^  the  bloodied  ch'S^  H^dr  fialt 
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Jigger?  ^   ^^   *«^e   bestde   hei^elf-and 

w<2?u^-£rbL„^^SSrS^e°fJi,,er?    He 

Stafford  needed  him  "^  ^     *°  "^  ^'•sent  when 

toSdEt^:^:!^-^-he^.as  though  expecting 
plain.  As  sh^  did  solTsTt^l^^'^'^'^'^'^^^ 
?tayed  to  help  the  wcClS  1,  ^^^  '"^«'">  '^ho  had 
ing  towards  ?he  guTws^'''  '^^ '"^"^  ^^  ^-"^ 
thrust  forward  it^  SSde^?'?^  '"^  ^<^^'  ^'^  head 
though  there  was  ago^Xt  !''!"^  e'tpectation,  as 
An  instant  lat<^  ^  '""^*  '^  "^hed. 

her  dress,  but  aU  she  iw  wi  thel^  m-""*.*"  *^  °f 
■nan  who,  but  a  few  ^uT^  £w  '^^  ^Sui*  °f  the 
alert  with  life,  eager  to^i  ,.  .^^'  "^^  ^  ''^^We  and 
had  faUen.     Now  he  ds^w J  ^^J'°^^'  of  those  who 

She  had  abnost  rZ:h^M^J!  ^^.  "^''• 
ways  and  an  ang^^^n  ^^";^}h  a  stiff  jerk  side- 
the  gn««d  like  at'^S  a^d  ri^J^"  ^^  <=-«  *<> 

hps;^j;i^3S:LS:d'i'i;:ri'ii<i;  ^*^  ^-j' 

thing  beyond;  but  he  sp4e  t^  '^^^h  her  to  some- 
«»n«onplace  tone.  •'sCnd.^H  ""*'  P^^^onal, 
his  hands  protecting  the  nU~  ^  "nauser,"  he  added, 
found  him.^  His  st^g  bfcl'^ru''"  ^'"^P"^'  had 
and  his  whole  figurele^Lrf  t^  ^  u  ^^  °"  *  ^"^  <^oud. 
tho.ighreaUzing'^.rSi^-f^^dshrinkaway.    A^ 
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trailed  away,  and  all  emphasis,  accent,  and  articulation 
passed  from  the  sentient  figure.  Yet  his  lips  moved  once 
again.  "Ninety-nine  Adelphi  Terrace — first  floor,"  he 
said  mechanically,  and  said  no  more. 

As  mechanically  as  he  had  spoken,  Al'mah.  repeated 
the  last  words.  "Ninety-nine  Adelphi  Terrace,  first 
floor,"  she  said  slowly. 

They  were  chambers  next  to  those  where  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes  had  lived  and  died.     She  shuddered. 

"So  he  was  not  married,"  she  said  reflectively,  as  she 
left  the  lifeless  body  and  went  back  to  the  gan  where 
Stafiord  lay. 

Her  arm  through  which  the  bullet  had  passed  was 
painful,  but  she  took  no  heed  of  it.  Vhy  should  she? 
Hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  were  being  killed  oflE  there 
in  the  hills.  She  saw  nothing  except  the  debris  of  Ian 
Stafford's  life  drifting  out  to  the  shoreless  sea. 

He  lived  still,  but  remained  unconscious,  and  she  did 
not  relax  her  vigil.  As  she  watched  and  waited  the  words 
of  the  young  siu-geon  kept  ringing  in  her  ears,  a  monoto- 
notij  discord,  "  Ninety-nine  Adelphi  Terrace — first  floor!" 
Behind  it  all  was  the  music  of  the  song  she  had  sung  at 
Rudyard  Byng's  house  the  evening  of  the  day  Adrian 
Feliowes  had  died — "More  was  lost  at  Mot'icksfteld." 

The  stupefaction  that  comes  with  tragedy  crept  over 
her.  As  the  victim  of  an  earthquake  sits  down  amid  vast 
ruins,  where  the  dead  lie  unntmibered,  speechless,  and 
heedless,  so  she  sat  and  watched  the  face  of  the  man 
beside  her,  and  was  not  conscious  that  the  fire  of  the 
armies  was  slackening,  that  bullets  no  longer  spattered 
the  veld  or  struck  the  gun  where  she  sat;  that  the  battle 
had  been  carried  over  the  hills. 

In  time  help  would  come,  so  she  must  wait.  At  least 
she  had  kent  Stafford  alive.  So  far  her  journey  through 
Hades  ha  been  justified.  He  would  have  died  had  it 
not  been  for  the  water  and  brandy  she  had  forced  between 
his  lips,  for  the  shade  in  which  he  lay  beneath  the  gur. 
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or,  maybe,  before  it  was  over  ^    ^^  ~"*' 

But  through  how  many  houre  had  there  been  tho  «vi, 

enmg  monotony  of  artiUeiy  and  rifled  1^  't.^'t 

than  a  discord  m  the  guttural  harmony.  Her  s^ 
b^e  almost  deadened  under  the  strain  5er  S 
grew  thmner  her  eyes  took  on  a  fixed  look.  She  s^S 
hke  one  m  a  dream.    She  was  only  consdous  in  aL  i^rf 

The  galloping  came  nearer  and  n^aror     r*  „, 

^{^  w«-ye^^  r,-^fShSttr  t2 
fnends  were  with  him  at  the  last,  and  ^w^t  C  ^ 
pened  at  Bnnkwort's  Farm  after  he  had  left  yLSly  "^ 
She  leaned  out  to  see  her  rescuers.  A  cnr  Sf mm 
h«;     Here  was  one  man  fi^ticaUy  Wtctog  a  Da^S 

The  last  time  she  had  seen  that  khaki  hat,  long  thread 

tw  l?^w  '  ^^-  ^«  l^t  t^e  she  had  seen 
that  malevdent  face  was  when  its  owner  was  marS 
away  from  Bnnkwort's  Pann  yesteriay  "^^rclied 

It  was  Krool. 

npf^  ^*^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^Se«l  Stafford  out  from  be- 

Seiff^ti^t "  ''^  ''^  ^'^^  *«  '-^  ^<£ 
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When  Krool  saw  her  first  he  was  fastening  the  last  hook 
of  the  traces  with  swift,  trained  fingers.  He  stood  dum- 
founded  for  a  moment.  The  superstitious,  half-mystical 
thing  in  him  came  trembling  to  his  eyes;  then  he  saw 
Stafford's  body,  and  he  realized  the  situation.  A  look 
of  savage  hatred  came  into  his  face,  and  he  made  a  step 
forward  with  sudden  impulse,  as  though  he  would  spring 
upon  Stafford.  His  hand  was  upon  a  knife  at  his  belt. 
But  the  horses  plunged  and  strained,  and  he  saw  in  the 
near  distance  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

With  an  obscene  malediction  at  the  body,  he  sprang 
upon  a  horse.  A  sjambok  swung,  and  with  a  snort, 
which  was  half  a  groan,  the  trained  horses  sprang 
forward. 

"The  Rooinek's  gun  for  Oom  Paul!"  he  shouted  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

Most  prisoners  would  have  been  content  to  escape  and 
sa\  e  their  skins,  but  a  more  primitive  spirit  lived  in  Kiool. 
Escape  was  not  enough  for  him.  Since  he  had  been  foiled 
at^Brinkwort's  Farm  and  could  not  reach  Rudyard  Byng; 
since  he  would  be  shot  the  instant  he  was  caught  after  his 
escape— if  he  was  caught— he  would  do  something  to 
gall  the  pride  of  the  verdonide  EngUsh.  The  gun  which  the 
Boers  had  not  dared  to  issue  forth  and  take,  which  the 
British  could  not  rescue  without  heavy  loss  wliile  the 
battle  was  at  its  height— he  would  ride  it  over  the  hills 
into  the  Boers'  camp. 

There  was  something  so  grotesque  in  the  figure  of  the 
half-caste,  with  his  dopper-coat  flying  behind  him  as  the 
horses  galloped  awa/,  that  a  wan  smile  came  to  Al'mah's 
lips.  With  Stafford  at  her  feet  in  the  staring  sun  she  yet 
could  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  man,  the  horses,  and  the 
gun.  And  not  AI'mah  alone  shaded  and  strained  eyes 
to  follow  ,he  tumbling,  bouncing  gun.  Rifles,  maxims, 
and  pom-poms  opened  fire  upon  it.  It  sank  into  a  hollow 
and  was  partially  lost  to  sight;  it  rose  again  and  jerked 
forward,  the  dust  rising  behind  it  like  surf.  It  swayed 
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and  swung  as  the  horses  wildly  took  the  incline  of  the 
ms  Kiool  s  sjainbok  swinging  above  them;  it  struggkd 

though  It  were  human  and  imderstood  that  it  wm  a 
British  gun  bemg  carried  into  the  Boer  lines 

,  J^*  u  /  I*'^  °^  ^^^  ^°«"'  fighting  a  rear-euard 
action,  had  al»  fired  on  it,  but  the  ^ne?s  sawqS 
that  a  single  British  gun  was  not  lUcely  to  take Tp^ 
advance  position  and  attack  alone,  and  their  fe  dirf 

Z^L  ^^^  ^^  '^'  "^  ^"S  Boer  waTd^rtg 
the  thing  with  a  thousand  odds  ag.u«t  him,  they  ro^ 
approval  as  the  gun  came  nearer  and  neare;. 

rhough  the  British  poured  a  terrific  fire  after  the  flvia? 
battery  of  one  gun.  there  was  something  so  splSin 
the  episode;  the  horses  were  behaving  so  gSl^Tlv- 
hors^  of  one  of  their  own  batteries  dIringlylXn  by 
Ki^l  under  the  noses  of  the  forc^that  the^wjlc^ 
ly  a  man  who  was  not  glad  when,  at  last,  the  gun  made  a 
^dden  turn  at  a  kopje,  and  was  lost  to  sight^^twTthe 
Boer  hnes.  leaving  behind  it  a  Uttle  doud  ot  dust 

Tommy  Atkms  had  his- uproarious  joke  about  it  but 
there  was  one  man  who  breathed  a  sigh  of  reHef  wh^n  he 
heard  of  it.  IT^t  was  Barry  WhalL.  He  had  eveS 
^ason  to  be  glad  that  Krool  was  out  of  the  way,  and  IhS 
Rudyard  B^-ng  would  see  him  no  more.  Sitti^S 
tttes^iU  unconscious  Ian  Stafford  on  the  veld^flSs 
^ons  were   much  the   same  as  those  of  Bany 

AlS.*^^-^^''*n?u  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^  the  end  of 
Almahs  vigil.  The  troop  of  cavahy  which  calloD«l 
out  to  her  was  foUowed  by  the  Red^  wagoi      '^ 
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"PHBIDIPPIDBS" 

AT  dawn,  when  the  veld  tweathes  odours  of  a  Wnd 
r\  pungency  and  fragrance,  which  only  those  know  who 
have  made  it  their  bed  and  friend,  the  end  came  to  the 
man  who  had  lain  under  the  gun. 

"Phddippidesl"  the  dying  Stafford  said,  with  a  grim 
touch  of  the  humour  which  had  ever  been  his.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  Greek  runner  who  brought  the  news  of 
victory  to  Athens  and  fell  dead  as  he  told  it. 

It  almost  seaned  from  the  look  on  StafiEord's  face  that, 
in  very  truth,  he  was  laying  aside  the  impedimenta  of  the 
long  march  and  the  battle,  to  carry  the  news  to  that 
army  of  the  brave  in  Walhalla  who  had  died  for  England 
before  they  knew  that  victory  was  hers. 

"Pheidippides,"  he  repeated,  and  Rudyard  Byng, 
whose  eyes  were  so  much  upon  the  door,  watching  and 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come,  pressed  his  hand  and  said: 
"You  know  the  best,  Stafford.  So  many  didn't.  They 
had  to  go  before  they  knew." 

"I  have  my  luck,"  Stafford  replied,  but  yet  there  was 
a  wistful  look  in  his  face. 

His  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  he  lay  so  motionless  that 
Al'mah  and  Rudyard  thought  he  had  gone.  He  scarcely 
seemed  to  notice  when  Al'mah  took  the  hand  that  Rud- 
yard had  held,  and  the  latter,  with  quick,  noiseless  steps, 
left  the  room. 

What  Rudyard  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  was 

come. 
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His  message  had  brought 


Jasmine  was  at  the  door, 
her  in  time. 

Jlt,  'f*  ^  «"  ^".^  answered.    "Go  in  and  speak 
to  him,  Jasmine.    It  will  help  him." 

He  opened  the  door  softly.    As  Jasmine  entered,  Al'mah 
wth  a  glance  of  pity  and  friendship  at  the  face  upon  the 
bed,  passed  mto  another  room. 
heTuS  '"^  a  "y  in  Jasmine's  heart,  but  it  did  not  reach 

iJ^a^wl"  *°  A^^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^  ^«^  "P<»  the  hand 
lying  white  .ind  still  upon  the  coverlet. 

At  once  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  opened.    This  was 

a  touch  that  would  re.xh  to  the  farthest  bordere  of  his 

fer*^      "7  ^-^^  ^"^  **•«  ^'^"rtal  Gates. 
Through  the  mist  of  his  senses  he  saw  her.    He  half 

Stll'.^'^A-,?'^  P*""''*^  ^  ^''^^  °«  her  breast. 
He  smiled.    A  light  transfigured  his  face 

saZow^i:;^^  "^''  ^'"^ ' '°"« ^«''-  -"^  '^  "^y 

^^lanl  Ian!"  she  cried,  but  she  knew  that  he  could  not 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 
"thb  road  is  clbar" 

THE  Anny  had  moved  on  over  the  hills,  into  the  valley 
of  death  and  glory,  across  the  parched  veld  to  the 
town  of  Lordkop,  where  an  emaciated,  ragged  garrison  had 
kept  faith  with  all  the  heroes  from  Caractacus  to  Nelson. 
Courageous  legions  had  found  their  way  to  the  petty 
dorp,  with  its  corrugated  iron  roofs,  its  dug-outs,  its  im- 
provised forts,  ite  fever  hospitals,  its  Treasure  Hou!>.-  of 
Britain,  where  she  guarded  the  jewels  of  her  honour. 

The  menace  of  the  hills  had  passed,  heroes  had  wel- 
comed heroes  and  drunk  the  cup  of  triumph ;  but  far  back 
in  the  valleys  beyond  the  hills  from  which  the  army  had 
come,  there  were  those  who  must  drink  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling, the  wine  of  loss. 

As  the  trumpets  of  victory  attended  the  steps  of  those 
remnant.s  of  brigades  which  met  the  remnants  of  a  glori- 
ous garrison  in  the  streets  of  Lordkop,  drams  of  mourn- 
ing conducted  the  steps  of  those  w.io  came  to  bury  the 
dust  of  one  who  had  called  himself  Pheidippides  as  he  left 
the  Day  Path  and  took  the  Night  Road. 

Gun-carriage  and  reversed  arms  and  bay  charger, 
faithful  comrades  with  bent  heads,  the  voice  of  victory 
over  the  grave— "7  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life"— \he 
vollesrs  of  honour,  the  proud  salut  of  the  brave  to  the  van- 
ished brave,  the  quivering  farewells  of  the  few  who  turn 
away  from  the  fresh-piled  earth  with  their  hearts  drag- 
ging behind — all  had  been;  and  all  had  gone.  Evening 
descended  uiSon  the  veld  with  a  golden  radiance  which 
soothed  like  prayer. 
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By  the  open  window  at  the  foov  of  a  bed  in  the  SUy 
Awhile  Hospital  a  woman  gazed  into  the  saffron  splendour 
with  an  intentness  which  seemed  to  make  all  her  body 
listen.  Both  melancholy  and  purpose  marked  the  atti- 
tude of  the  figure. 

A  voice  from  the  bed  at  the  foot  of  which  she  stood  drew 
her  gaze  away  from  the  sunset  sky  to  meet  the  bright 
troubled  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  Jigger?"  the  woman  asked  gently,  and  she 
looked  to  see  that  the  framework  which  kept  the  bed- 
clothes from  a  shattered  leg  was  properly  in  its  place. 
"  'E  done  a  lot  for  me,"  was  the  reply.     "  A  lot  'e  done, 
and  I  duimo  how  111  git  along  now." 
There  was  great  )  )pelessness  in  the  tone. 
"He  told  me  you  would  always  have  enough  to  help 
you  get  on,  Jigger.    He  thought  of  all  that." 

"'Ere,  oh,  'ere  it  ain't  that,"  the  lad  aid  in  a  sudden 
passion  of  protest,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes.  "It 
ain|t  that!  Wot's  money,  when  your  friend  wot  give  it 
ain't  'ere!  I  never  done  nothing  for  'im— that's  wot  I 
feel.    Nothing  at  all  for  'im." 

"You  are  wrong,"  was  the  soft  reply.  "He  told  mo 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  you  were  like  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  the  cupboard— good  for  all  the  lime." 

The  tears  left  the  wide  blue  eyes.  "  Did  'e  say  that— 
did  "e?"  he  asked,  and  when  she  nodded  and  smiled  he 
added,  "'E's  'apoy  now,  ain't  'e?"  His  look  questioned 
her  eagerly. 

For  an  instant  she  turned  and  gazed  at  the  sunset,  and 
her  eyes  took  on  a  strange  mystical  glow.    A  colour  came 
to  her  face,  as  though  from  strong  flush  of  feeKng,  then  she 
turned  to  h-'ra  again,  and  answered  steadily: 
"Yes,  he  is  happy  now." 

"How  do  you  know?"  the  lad  asked  with  awe  in  his 
face,  for  he  believed  in  her  utterly.    Then,  without  wait- 
ing for  her  to  answer,  he  added:  "  Is  it,  you  hear  him  say 
lio,  as  I  hear  you  singin'  in  my  sleep  sometimes— singin', 
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^^^  hand,  and  .oC.'^'^^X  J^  ^ -^: 
'•T  J^S  ki    "^^  ^*  '^'^  ^°«t  abstractedly. 

v^'ere  you  sin^?'^  «*ne-slufter  or  somefink  at  the  opery 
;;rm  going  to  sing  again,  am  I?"  she  asked 

Sht?.  • "-'  -^'"  •-- -tdT^'^^^s,-^ 

"His  gryce  'd  Hke  that,"  he  responded 

Jy  clS1eSL?^4rl*°  t^  ^^^«  ^-  -here 
Hght.    She  was  sK^a  k^fi  ""'  *°  ^  ^"-^*  °^ 

scar"  ZveTX";  "S^L^V'  't^'  '"  ^  -- 
her  eyes  closed  t^h„,.aW  ^^  ^"^"^  ^  ''ttle,  and 
pained  her  s5  "*  °"'  something  that 

nigh!  aT5£ifaCwf  "■'-^™«  ^  y°"  did  that 
peredthea^t^-^-f;^^^^^^^ 

She  looked  at  h,m  for  a  moment  meditatively,  then 
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shook  her  head,  and  turned  again  to  the  light  in  the 
evening  sky. 

"P'raps  she's  makin'  up  a  new  song,"  Jigger  said  to 
himself. 

On  a  kopje  overlooking  the  place  where  Ian  Stafford  had 
been  laid  to  sleep  to  the  call  of  the  trumpets,  two  people 
sat  watchmg  the  sun  go  down.  Never  in  the  years  that 
had  gone  had  there  been  such  silence  between  them  as 
they  sat  together.  Words  had  been  the  clouds  in  which 
the  hghtmng  of  their  thoughts  had  been  lost;  they  had 
been  the  disguises  in  which  the  truth  of  things  mas- 
queraded. They  had  not  dared  to  be  silent,  lest  the  truth 
should  stalk  naked  before  them.  Silence  would  have 
revealed  theu-  unhappiness;  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  look  closely  and  deeply  into  each  other's  face,  lest 
revelation  should  force  them  to  say,  "It  has  been 
a  mistake;  let  us  end  it."  So  they  had  talked  and 
talked  and  acted,  and  yet  had  done  nothing  and  beer 
nothing. 

Now  they  were  silent,  because  they  had  tossod  into  the 
abyss  of  Time  the  cup  of  trembUng,  and  had  drunk  of  the 
chahce  of  peace.  Over  the  grave  into  which,  this  day 
they  had  thrown  the  rock-roses  and  sprigs  of  the  karoo 

fw '.-r'^f^i?^'^'  "^  ^""^'  ""^^^  Pledges  to  each  other, 
that  hfes  disguises  should  be  no  more  for  them;  that 
the  door  should  be  wide  open  between  the  chambers  where 
their  souls  dwelt,  each  in  its  own  pension  of  being,  with  its 
own  individual  sense,  but  with  the  same  light,  warmth 
and  nutriment,  and  with  the  free  confidence  which  exempts 
Me  from  its  confessions.  There  should  be  no  hidden 
tmngs  any  more. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  man's  face  as  he  looked  out 
over  the  vaUey.  With  this  day  had  come  triumph  for  the 
flag  he  loved,  for  the  land  where  he  was  bom,  and  also  the 
beginning  of  peace  for  the  land  where  he  had  worked 
where  he  had  won  his  great  fortune.  He  had  helped  to 
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St^l?  £^^"--<' ^  •'-"^  he  Bad  Mp«l 

m  one  day,  almost  in  one  hour  ^  ^^  ""^ 

She  turned  and  lookedai  W™     -.f*^  °°  '^  "°»««. 

to  her  cheeks  such  as  he  had  n^^^ht^^f  ~'°"  '^™« 
than  he  could  count     n^^t  ^  ^""^ '"°« <Jays 

her  eyes  feS  a^Xss^,-r^^  T^  ^  °'^-  hut 
them.  WhenhelfS'^Z^'l"^T:r^°"y'^^« 
them  the  most  hZt  to  C  SS^S"  "?"  k°"«'^' 

"Ifsal,i*^^*-^*?.3;^^*eRaid. 

Jome  deep-cherished,  deferred  rS;ive  reasserted  it- 

Her  voice  shook  and  fhTLi  *°  ^  °°>    ^h^  said. 

n>«stbehon^„owiI?wThr"*^u?'=^"P^-     "I 
toteUyou-"       ''^^ '^*' ahout  everything.    I  want 

^^^yt  £  ey2*°°^^'  ''^  --^ ''-.  -d  looked 
inav2«"f3S"-.J£fe."hesaid.    Then  he  added 

both  her  hanTtiiht  iJ^  .  u?*"""^  *°  **""    Holding 
on  her  KpT^     ^  *  •«  one  of  his  own.  he  put  his  finger^ 

sai^fiij'.  ''^^  for  »  Jong  «<«_the  :t«d  is  clear."  he 

ani*2S^£rin*^LT'  ""'  ^^  '^'  he  read  her  life 
'  ^*  ""  '^  '^^P  P^tive  way  he  understood 
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her  as  she  had  been  and  as  she  was.  and  yet  was  content 
to  go  on.    Her  head  drooped  upon  his  breast. 

A  tnimpet-<aU  rang  out  pierdngly  sweet  across  the  val- 
le3^    tt  echoed  and  echoed  away  among  the  hills. 

He  rawed  his  head  to  listen.  Pride,  vision  and  power 
were  in  his  eyes.  vv"»<=i 

"It's  aU  before  us  still.  Jasmine."  he  said  again. 
Her  fingers  tightened  on  his. 
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GLOSSARY 


Aasvogel Vulture. 

Alfalfa Lucerne. 

BiLTONC strips  of  dried  meat. 

DissELBOOM The  single  shaft  of  an  ox-wagon. 

Donga A  galley  or  deep  fissure  in  the  soil. 

DoPFER A  dissenter  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 

but    generally    applied    to    Dutchmen    in 

South  Africa. 

Doap Settlement  or  town. 

Karoo The  highlands  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 

Kopje A  rounded  hillock. 

Kloof A  gap  or  pass  in  mountains. 

Kraal Native  hut;  also  a  walled  inclosure  for  cattle. 

Kranzes Rocky  precipices. 

Meerkat A  species  of  ichneumon. 

RooiNEK Literally,  "ted-neck";  term  applied  to  British 

soldiers  by  the  Boers. 

Schanses Intrenchments  (or  fissures  on  hills). 

SjAHBOE A  stick  or  whip  made  from  hippopotamus  or 

rhinoceros  hide. 

SpRurr A  small  stream. 

SiOEp Veranda  of  a  Dutch  house. 

Taal South  African  Dutch. 

TiiEK To  move  from  place  to  plsce  with  belongings. 

Veld An  open  grassy  plain. 

Veldschobn Rough  untanned  leather  Jioes. 

Verdohde Damned. 

Viereleur The  national  flag  (four  colours)  of  the  late 

South  African  Republics. 

VOORTREKKER Pioneer. 

Vrouw Wife. 
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